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BIG “EATS’’ IN THE BIG WOODS 


Remember that smell of coffee, balsam, and camp- 
fire smoke? How it floated out across the lake? How 
you paddled for shore? Remember that appetite? 
Get ready for it now, by making up a box of 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 


Easy to pack; easy to handle; easy to serve. Save time 
and bother of cooking. Good, pure, nourishing foods 
that have the real flavor. Make out your list now: 


Heinz Baked Beans, of course—good hot or cold—four kinds; 
Heinz Cream Soups, tomato, celery, pea; 

Heinz Spaghetti, cooked with tomato sauce and cheese; 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup, makes everything it touches good; 
Heinz Peanut Butter, always keeps sweet; 

Heinz Pickles, Preserves, Jellies, etc. 


All grocers have them. 
Send for list of the 57 Varieties 


AaelNe >> H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ON A STEEL TRAP LINE 


OTTO M. JONES 


Just a few remarks and photographs 
in regard to the use of the steel trap 
(I should say, against the use of the 
steel trap), for I certainly am opposed 
to the general use of this torturing eon- 
traption. 

There has been much argument, pro 
and con, in regard to this device, but ] 
notice the greater percentage of the ar- 
ticles have been on the con side of the 
argument. By this I want you to take 
the term con in its abbreviated sense 
from the Latin word contra, meaning 
avainst, or opposed to, and not mistake 
it in the least as meaning ‘‘con’’ in the 
slang sense of the word, for there have 
been very realistic, dander-raising word 
paintings of this barbarous practice by 
some of our best artists and sportsmen, 
and I believe they have, one and all, 
explained the situation so you cannot 
help but realize and believe the suffer- 
ings and agonies our wild life is sub- 
mitted to on account of this steel device 

So far these arguments have been 
only word-paintings, with the exception 
of A. C. Rowell’s article in the Novem- 
ber issue of Outdoor Life on the trap- 
ping of bears, but I wish to submit and 
explain a few photographs, which [ have 
taken during the past year, and all of 
which will help bear me out in my state- 


ments. Mr. Rowell’s article and photo- 
graphs dealt exclusively with bears, but 
I wish to take you over an ordinary 
trap line, set for the smaller fur-bearing 
animals, and let you see for yourselves 
the tortures these little fellows go 
through in the traps. 

First, let’s go into a good piece of 
mountain country, inhabited by a good 
variety of animals of the woods, and set 
our ordinary trap line. We shall try 
our luek with several mink sets along 
the river, then drop over to the beaver 
meadows for a few sets there for both 
beaver and muskrats. Then a number 
of coyote and fox traps; perhaps a few 
marten and skunk and a couple of bear 
traps. Then the string is complete and 
we return to the shack, tent er cabin 
(as the case may be) and take a deer 
hunt for a couple of days, to get some 
camp meat, while the traps are working 
on the line. They work like interest 
day and-night. Perhaps we are lucky 
and get our camp meat in two days, 
and maybe in four or five; but what is 
the difference? The traps are working 
anyway; so finally we make the rounds 
of the trap line. 

As we start down the river we come 
to the first trap. It stares us in the 


face, open-jawed ‘Nothing doing.’ 
3 




















“THERE IS OUR FIRST MINK.” 


The next trap has been sprung, and 
two little toes and some fur tell of the 
sacrifice made by one mink for his lib 
erty. He has pulled loose, limping 
away on three legs as the dangling 
three-toed foot drops its trail of blood 
on the rocks and sand. The next trap 
is productive. There is our first mink. 











THE _WORST OF THE LOT IS A MUSK RAT 
THAT HAS BEEN FROZEN IN THE ICE. 
4 





No! he is not trailing back and forth as 
a bear on a chain, as you might imagine. 
He lies stiff and hard as a rock, where 
the merciful benumbing sleep of a freez- 
ing death has drawn the little creature 
from the tortures of hours or days of 
existence with one foot in the unflinech- 
ing Jaws of the trap. The leg is broken 
and almost twisted off where the little 
eaptive has struggled and suffered un- 
told agonies as the twisting cords and 
flesh were gouged with the splintered 
ends of his leg bones. What pain and 
torture must have throbbed along this 
broken member and through the body of 
this little creature as he struggled game- 
ly for liberty and life, but was finally 
stilled by exhaustion and soothed by the 
numb, freezing death! The frozen 
ground tells all too plainly of the strug- 
ele. But what care we for this tale as 
it appears written boldly in the frozen 
earth? We’re trappers and can only 
see beyond this numb little creature the 
50 eents or $1 that his hide will bring. 
as we rub his frosted fur to ascertain if 
it is prime or not. And so we go on 
down the mink sets—knocking the live 
ones into quivering oblivion, which may 
seem to vou to be the height of cruelty, 
but which in reality is a merciful end- 
ing of the tortures of the slower deaths 
by starvation and freezing, and taking 
the stiff dead from the relentless jaws 
of steel. 

Then we drift over to the swamps and 
beaver meadows to pick up a few live 
rats which are quickly given the bludg- 
eon route as a fitting ending for hours 




















of throbbing pain from a broken and 
mutilated member. We find a few 
frozen or starved to death, but the worst 
of the lot to look upon is a rat which 
has become entangled in the water reeds 
and died in this shallow water, which, 
in turn, froze into a solid cake, holding 
the dead rat fast in its grip. We have 
to chop the cake of ice to get the rat 
and trap out. The chances are even as 
to the rat’s freezing or starving, but 
whichever it was he was a fine cold- 
storage subject when found. 

Then the beaver slides and the sets 
there. This part of our trap line tells 
many tales of agony intermingled with 
the great nerve of these water animals. 
Two of the traps hold as many beavers 
down in the deep water where their 
brown, plump bodies rest at the ends of 
the sliding pole sets, where these ani- 
mals (by the ingenious use of these slid- 
ing poles) have been held down where 
their tortured existence in the trap is 
soon put to flight by the soothing wa- 
ters; where the beaver is put beyond all 
feeling by the slow suffocation or 
drowning route. But the tangled, twist- 
ed trap chains tell of the awful sub- 
marine struggles of these powerful ani- 
mals before taking this shorter route to 
eternal peace and comfort. Not so, how- 
ever, with two members of this beaver 
family. These traps tell a different 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 





TO LOOK INTO THIS KEEN, SHARP FACE 
YOU CAN HARDLY REALIZE THE 
PAIN THE ANIMAL SUFFERS 


story altogether. These beavers, instead 
of pulling for deep water, which their 
instinct generally prompts them to do, 
and which means only ending 

drowning—have entangled the chains of 
their traps in some brush on the bank, 
and after twisting these chains into 
innumerable tangles and tearing up the 
ground in general, have deliberately 
enawed their legs off, leaving their feet 
in the traps. The one has left a front 
foot; the other a hind foot. The hind 


one 

















THIS BEAVER WAS A “BUM” SURGEON AND LEFT A 
CORDS AND 


MUSCLES OF THE 


OUT, 





ROUGH, JAGGED JOB, WHERE THE 


FRONT LEG HAD BEEN PULLED 
INSTEAD OF CUT OFF 
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foot was taken off as neatly as your 
butcher would eut the joint of a slaugh- 
tered animal. It was amputated at the 
joint; where the skin and cords were 
eut a little ragged; but imagine the 
pain and torture this animal endured as 
he eut away at his own flesh to free 
himself from the biting steel. And to 
feel his own life-blood trickle and drop 
from his chin and jaws as he worked at 
this sacrifice to save his life! And 
finally being free, flopped into the wa- 
ter, where, I imagine, he would perform 
much the same as a ‘‘side-wheeler’’ 
boat, using only one wheel, for the 
beaver’s hind feet are his propellers; 
but I suppose they are optimistic, and 
argue: ‘‘ Better a three-legged life than 
no life at all.’’ But just imagine the 
pain endured and the nerve required to 
perform the operation necessary to re- 
tain this life and freedom! 

The front foot in the trap has been 
onawed in two Just above the wrist, but 
this fellow has done a poor job. He is 
a ‘‘bum’’ surgeon and has eut the bone, 
leaving a rough, jagged end, and-tmstead 











THE FRONT FOOT OF THIS COYOTE IS AI. 
MOST BITTEN IN TWO BY THE TRAP 


of cutting the eords, has pulled them 
out, andthere are parts of the forearm 
muscles still hanging in chunks at the 
ends of these cords. Can you imagine 
the pain this ereature endured while 
doing such a surgical butchery upon his 
own member, and the pulling of these 
cords and fragments of muscles? 

This, I believe, strikes a good average 


for the experiences at the beaver and 
musk-rat traps, so we will pass up the 
rest of the beaver sets as repetitions of 
those described and go to the traps set 
for fox, coyote and bear. These ani- 
mals, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
bear, show more cunning in avoiding all 
man-made contraptions; consequently 
we make the entire round of them with 
only one coyote to our eredit. He is a 
fine specimen, and we congratulate our- 
selves on capturing him, but his muti- 
lated right front foot is passed unnoticed 
as he is given the bludgeon; but from its 
condition and the condition of the 
ground around him it is plain to see he 
has spent more than one night in that 
trap. The bones of the foot are broken 
and have parted where his continual 
pulling and jerking has stretched the 
cords and skin—all that is left where 
the trap has bitten the bone off—to a 
bloody, flat ribbon. To look into the 
sharp face of this creature one could 
hardly imagine he had ever suffered a 
minute’s pain in his life, but that is just 
his mask; his flesh and bones are sub- 
ject to pain and torture as well as yours, 
but he is just a coyote, without a friend 
on earth and despised by everyone. But 
even through all your prejudices your 
sympathies for this thief and_ black 
euard must arise when you look upon 
him in his erippled, tortured condition. 

It: being late fall, we are out of luck 
inthe trapping of bear, but before we 
spring the trap I will take one picture 
of the deviee which lay in wait for Old 
Bruin all this time, so cunningly set at 
ihe entrance to the pen, and covered 
over with leaves and litter. The power- 
ful little setting clamps are screwed 
down on the springs to illustrate to you 
the methods used in the setting of these 
big traps. 

Would you eare to step into the thing 
and let those giant springs jam the 
heavy teeth of the jaws into your flesh 
and bones; to keep up a steady, never- 
ceasing pressure on your leg or arm 
while you struggle, twist and squirm for 
freedor.” But there is no freedom, once 
the **4p has a good hold, excepting the 
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WOULD YOU 





CARE 


hbeaver’s method of gnawing his own 
flesh and bone, to forfeit a foot for this 
freedom. 

If you wish to see bruin in the grip 
of one of these traps, I refer you again 
to Mr. Rowell’s article in the November 
issue of Outdoor Life, where several 
well-taken photographs illustrate the 
situations perfectly. 

And this is trapping with the steel 
trap. And these are photographs taken 
on any ordinary trap line, and not ex- 
aggerated. In a season’s trapping one 
eould get photographs of torture and 
agonies that would put these to shame, 
but I wish to impress you with what 
oceurs every day on a trap line rather 
than the exceptions which are bound to 
occur during a season or seasons of 
trapping. 

The trapper sees merely dollars and 
cents in the hides of the animals, and 
is blind to the broken bones, torn flesh 
and swollen bruises of the animals eap- 


TO STEP INTO 

















THIS THING? 


tured, but I am certain a night or even 
a few hours spent, pinned in one of his 
own settings, would be great medicine 
to draw his attention to these conditions 
in the wild life he is alluring into these 
tortures every day. 

Someone has said, ‘‘For men must 
work and women will weep,’’ so I sup- 
pose as long as Milady wishes her furs 
and will pay a good price for them, 
there will always be someone to torture 
und saerifice our wild life for that pur- 
pose. But who is really to blame for 
it all? 

NOTE.—Even outside of our war against 
the trapping of bears, which we have waged 
for fifteen years, we believe in reducing the 
trapping of animals generally to the very 
minimum, In the first place, the average 
trapper in the game fields is of no benefit 
to the game, but quite the contrary, as he 
usually kills both in and out of season, the 
protected as well as unprotected game. Much 
game is killed for the baiting of traps. 
Therefore, we hope that the voice we have 
been raising, single-handed, will soon be 
heard by our army of sportsmen and sports- 
men’s organizations, whose first purpose 


should be the eradication of this deadly 
evil.—Editor. 








watch and care for his bird tenants. 





BEGIN WITH THE CHILD. 


Encourage the child to build a bird house. If he builds a bird house 
and puts it up in a suitable location where a wren or a bluebird will rent it, 
he is taking an important step in wild bird protection. He soon learns to 
He will also learn to put out food for 
his bird friends if a heavy snow comes during the winter. He soon becomes 
a protector of both song and game birds and will help rid the community 
of stray cats, which are the worst enemies of our birds. 


W. L. FINLEY, State Game Warden of Oregon. 






































MR. BAKKOR (TO LEFT) AND COMPANION CARRYING IN THE CAT SHOWN INCUT BELOW. 


A Lion Roper and One of His “Catches” 


Mouitain lion roping is not a new form of sport. Steve Elkins and Scott Teague in 
Colorado as long ago as 1893 roped lions that were sent to the Chicago World’s Fair, and 
probably other such roping antedate the feats of Elkins and Teague. Afterwards, Buffalo 
Jones took it up, and since then other frontiersmen and guides have indulged in the prac- 
tice. The latest of these is M. H. Bakkor, a Montana hunter and guide, who has been so 
successful at the work that he makes a business of capturing these animals for zoos and 
parks. The accompanying pictures show, first, a very large lion (said by Bakkor tu 
weigh over 200 lbs.) being carried to camp after being first roped in a tree and then bound 


and gagged. The size of the lion and his healthfulness may be judged by looking at the 
second picture. 

















THE BIG CAT AFTER SOME OF HIS BONDS HAD BEEN RELEASED. 
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THE SHEEP HUNTERS’ 











IMPROMPTU LUNCH. 


HUNTING THE BIG HORN 


J. A. McGUIRE 


PART II-—-COMCLUSION 
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Reciting the inciccnts of a hunting emp in ¥’yoming | 
with Ned Frest, ov which a gcod specimen vas secured! 


fom 





(PHOTOGRAPH. BY THE AUTHOR) 


While f had hai the pleasure of !n'l- 
ing a nice ram with the Frost and Rich- 
ard boys eight years ago on the Wiggins 
Fork of the Wind River in Wyoming, 
they both have ever since been anxious 
to be with me when ‘‘I shouid kill a 
slashing big one,’’ as they have ex- 
pressed it, and I, too, have felt just ax 
strong to have them for company if that 
happy moment should ever arrive. A 


year ago last fall I had a date with Frost 
to hunt sheep with him, and although 





all arrangementa were made, Charles 
Gates’ sudden death, after returning 
from the hills with Frost, counled with 
the varied ‘neidents surrounding it, 
eomp2l'ed Ned to call the lv.nt off. Se 
we named the past fall as the time for 
the tris: 

Therefore on the evening of Octoher 
23 at 3 o’ciock I arr: red in Cody, where 
I met Ned and a Texas friend of his, 
Dee Ranklin. After supper at the 


Irma, in vompany with Dick Vaulkner 
9 
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of Cody, who expected te hunt deer 
from our camp (Rankii: Leing especial- 
ly desirous of getting on the spoor of the 
big grizzly, Old Bob, whom I had 
tracked a year and a half before), we 
left in Frost & Richard’s big touring 
ear for the F. & R. ranch, twenty-five 
miles up the North Fork of the Sho- 
shone. 

After enjoying the hospitality of the 
Frost and Richard families (they all 
live together at the ranch house—a large 
and ecommodious place of some twenty- 
odd rooms) until the morning of the 
24th, we all left for camp on Aspen 
Creek, twelve miles up the North Fork. 
Our party consisted of Dee Ranklin, 
Dick Vaulkner and the writer, with Ned 
Frost and Fred Richard as guides. We 
carried with us a three-foot wall tent, 
10x12, and a 10-foot tepee. The former 
we used as a mess tent and for Ned, 
Dick and me to sleep in, while the tepee 
was used for Fred and Dee as sleeping 
quarters. 

After lunch we rode up Aspen Creek 
for a couple of miles, where we sepa- 
rated, Ned and I selecting the higher 
eountry at the head of the Clearwater, 





and the balance of our party heading 
for some apparently good elk country 
to our right. We had not gone far be- 
fore the country began to assume a fa- 
miliar appearance. Glancing across a 
big gulch I saw where, in company with 
Johnny Goff as guide, nearly eight 
years ago, we had run a little brown 
bear to his death; while from another 
eminence we saw the very ridge from 
which, on the same trip, I had shot a 
black bear while the dogs were trailing 
him. The old familiar stamping ground, 
whose ridges and saddles and cliffs all 
seemed to open up such pleasant mem- 
ories, was a welcome sight; and while 
Ned used the glasses for sheep on a com- 
manding eminence, I threw the binocu- 
lars on the hills where I had hunted 
bears and lions with such suecess and 
satisfaction many years before. 

‘*T see some elk,’’ said Ned, tiring at 
my silence, and seeing no sheep or 
sheep sign where he had been looking 
first. And pointing to Wapiti Ridge, 
across the Shoshone and lying in the 
Shoshone State Game Preserve, Ned 
pointed out to me a half dozen elk, two 
of which were bulls, at a distance of 
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WHEN SHEEP HUNTING CEASES TO BE A ROSY DREAM. 

















OUR FIRST CAMP ON 





some three or four miles. Later we were 
able to see some fifteen or twenty more 
elk on this ridge, and a few days later 
counted almost as many small bands of 
these animals, all peacefully reposing in 
this sanctuary, where they are safe from 
the approach of blood-thirsty hunters 
and the high-power guns. It was a 
beautiful and a peaceful scene and made 
me feel a sense of pride in the part that 
I had been able to play some years ago 
in having this preserve set aside. Our 
advocacy of it and our work in connec- 
tion with getting the state to sanction 
it are matters of history. 

And right here I wish to say that if 
ever this preserve is opened up again 
(and I understand that some of the 
Wyoming game slaughterers who are 
not able to get a big enough bag by 
legitimate still-hunting methods would 
like to see it done), it will be a sad 
reflection upon the honor and wisdom 
of the state of Wyoming. While my 
views in this connection are shared by 
every guide and sportsman with whom 
I have come in contact, yet I understand 
there is a certain set of men who have 
openly avowed that if ‘‘their’’ men 
ever get elected to the Legislature 
this preserve will be thrown open. 
Any man who for the sake of political 
patronage would ever lend himself to 
such a scheme would forever thereafter 





ASPEN CREEK, WYOMING, 





1914 





receive the condemnation of the sports- 
men of Wyoming. 

There are a great many reasons why 
this preserve should always remain 
open, and although I do not wish to di- 
gress unnecessarily here, yet I cannot 
mention the subject at a more propitious 
time. It is a natural feeding ground all 
the year round, and no matter how deep 
the winter snows fall in other sections 
of Wyoming, the ridges of Elk River 
(this stream runs through it) are nearly 
always free of snow. No domestic stock 
ranges there except at the lower extrem- 
ity of the preserve. The bands of elk 
inhabiting this section are the only ones 
on this side of the continental divide, 
and if they are destroyed the elk of this 
territory are gone forever. In some 
other places the elk depend upon winter 
feeding, but these elk are the real wild 
ones who are able to hustle for them- 
selves with the favorable conditions 
found on this preserve. If hunting is 
allowed there they eventually will be 
killed off or else driven over the range 
to Jackson’s Hole, where they would 
risk sharing the fate of the thousands 
that starve to death in that country. 
On aceount of the varied elevations (6,- 
000 to 11,000 feet) found on this pre- 
serve, every ideal elk-raising condition 
is found here for both summer and win- 


ter ranges. This preserve does not ex- 
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FROM A BEAUTIFUL RIDGE WE SCANNED THE HIGHER MOUNTAINS FOR SHEEP. 


clude such a vast amount of country 
from hunting but what the sportsmen 
for twenty-five years to come will find 
plenty of good hunting country outside 
the borders; if preserved and protected 
with care the overflow from this breed- 
ing ground will always insure good 
hunting in the country adjoining on all 
sides. 

After watching the elk for a_ short 








A -BEAR’PEN (WYOMING, 1914), BAITED WITH HORSE,. FROM WHICH A BEAR HAD BUT RE- 
CENTLY BEEN CAUGHT IN A STEEL TRAP. 
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while we mounted our horses and rode 
to camp, reaching there at dark. The 
other boys reported seeing nothing more 
exciting in the live animal line than a 
blacktail doe that stood for a few sec- 
onds watching them at a distance of 25 
feet. However they had run onto the 
fresh tracks of a band of elk, in which 
was that of a pretty good-sized bull. 
Next morning the rest of the boys 










































LOOKING FOR SHEEP FROM AN EMINENCE THAT HAD ONCE BEEN AN INDIAN LOOKOUT, 
OR FORTIFICATION. 


~went after the elk as Dee said he would 


not sneer at a six-point elk trophy, and 
Dick figured that he might get a buck. 
Ned and I planned on making a full 
man-sized day of it for sheep. We 
started up Aspen Creek but instead of 
hunting on the upper Clearwater, we 
turned to the west for the upper waters 
of the Gun-barrel. We hadn’t been gone 
from camp a half hour before we saw 
a fresh lion track only a few hours old. 
How we did long for dogs, for with a 
couple of good trailers we could have 


hung the hide of that cat in a short 
time. A little later we crossed the 
track of a medium-sized black bear 
made a week previous. An hour after- 
ward we saw another bear track a little 
older than the first. Soon a ram track 
drew our attention, and while emerg- 
ing from the dense woods into a little 
park Ned stopped to inspect the moun- 
tain side ahead. He had hardly placed 
the glasses to his face ere he cried 
‘‘Sheep!’’ and backed up. I also 
backed under cover of the timber, from 











THE AUTHOR AND SHEEP SECURED IN WYOMING ON HIS LAST HUNT. 


The animal was killed just a few yards above a precipice that dropped almost sheer 300 feet 


The upper reaches of the Gunbarrel, shown 


in photo, are noted for deer and elk hunting. 
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AN INCIDENT IN SHEEP HUNTING. 
Ned Frost climbing a bad place in the 300- 


foot rim rock. Camera was set level when pho- 
tograph was taken. 


which we again inspected the mountain 
side ahead, to find that a ewe and two 
lambs were grazing about a mile away. 
Although Ned had hardly exposed over 
half of his horse out of the timber, and 
we were not in sight of the sheep for 
over a half minute that old ewe was 
looking at us. My _ experience has 
taught me to regard the sheep and the 
antelope as possessing eyesight about 
equal to the human sight when used 


with 6-power binoculars. There is no 
doubt but that the sight of these ani- 
mals is as much superior to ours as is 
the dog’s sense of smell. 

It would, I imagine, be a humorous 
sight if one of us could watch the man- 
euvers of the hunter and the hunted on 
the sheep range. We would see the 
weary hunter toiling slowly up _ the 
rocky slopes of a mountain in sight of 
a wary old ram. The latter looks on 
uneoncerned between browses (or if 
sunning himself on a promontory, then 
between spells of cud-chewing), not 
worrying over the sight so long as the 
hunter remains in view. But as soon 
as the man gets hidden, Mr. Ram disap- 
pears, and when the former approaches 
the spot oceupied by his quarry, all he 
sees is the tracks or bed, and the fresh 
jump-tracks leading away to safety. 

I was tired, so Ned decided to climb 
the mountain ahead, unoccupied by the 
ewe and lambs, which arose some 1,500 
feet in elevation above us and about one 
and a half miles away. He was anx- 
ious to inspect some mountains to the 
north and also in the hope that he 
might find some ram tracks on the old 
sentinel itself, which arose to about 11,- 
500 feet. It took Ned just one hour and 
thirty-five minutes to climb up and re- 
turn, an example of his superior climb. 
ing ability. On returning his course lay 
in line with the old ewe and her lambs, 
so he concluded to pay her a visit. She 
was lying down when he came in sight, 
and although she never took her eyes off 
him, she didn’t show any alarm, and lay, 
chewing her cud until he stepped up to 
within twenty-five feet of her. He then 
stopped and carelessly thumbed a peb- 
ble over her, but even then she did not 
seem at all perturbed. It was not until 
he waved his jacket in a menacing way 
at her that she arose and seampered off, 
followed by her lambs. 

Ned had seen no promising signs as 
the result of his trip, so we rode back 
to camp, which we reached at 5:30 
p. m. We found that the other boys 
had had no better luck than we, hav- 























ing failed to find any of the elk whose 
tracks they had seen the day before. 

The following day, having some duties 
to perform about camp, we all remained 
in, with the exception of Ned, who could 
not restrain the impulse to do some 
scouting. He returned after dark with 
no more encouraging report than the 
seeing of four or five bunches of deer. 

The next day, October 26, we moved 
camp five miles up the Shoshone to the 
mouth of Gunbarrel Creek. While the 
rest of the boys did the work of moving, 
Ned and I took our horses and went up 
the Gunbarrel (so named 
on account of the precipit- 
ous nature of the bed of 
the stream, as once in it, 
it is difficult to climb 
out) for about three miles. 
At this point we had de-. 
cided to separate, leaving 
our horses, Ned to climb 
to the upper branches of 
Gunbarrel, while I was to 
hunt the ridges above in 
the near territory—Ned to 
pick me up on his return 
in the evening. 

We were just preparing 
to separate and drop the 
horses out of sight when 
Ned’s eye was attracted to 
an object on a rim-rock 
across the stream, about 
500 yards away. ‘‘There’s 
a ram, now,” he said. 
After pausing a few sec- 
onds I saw something that 
looked like a sheep, facing 
us, but which I certainly 
would never have detected 
with the naked eye, es- 
pecially as the color of the 
animal blended so perfect- 
ly with that of the rocks 
in the background. Where 
the white rump is not vis- 
ible it is very hard to see 
sheep in a rocky country 
if they remain standing 
svill. Ned, however, has 
a natural pair of binocu- 
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Ned, guided by the rope, 
sheep, which rests on the edge of a ‘‘pocket” 
base of the cliff. 
above the sheep. 
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lars second only to those carried by ovis 
Canadensis, and it is seldom that game, 
if within reasonable range, escapes his 
vision. The ram stood as rigid as a 
rock, only his head, breast and legs 
showing. We sat down on the hillside 
in plain sight of him, noting that. he 
had but a fair set of horns that we 
didn’t want. We thought, however, 
that there might be others there; and 
soon our hopes were realized, for Ned 
picked out another, a little farther along 
on the hillside, ‘‘A pretty nice head, 
too,’’ he said, handing the glasses to 


ON A 300-FOOT ROPE LINE. 


attempts the perilous climb to the 
75 feet above the 
Rope is suspended from top of cliff, 225 feet 
Arrow points to sheep. 
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THE LAST ACT IN THE 


The saddle of sheep finally teeters on the edge of the pocket 
The part of the cliff to which rope is 
the dark shoulder that projects 


ready to be raked off. 
attached is out of sight behind 
in right of picture. 


me. The horns kad a pretty circle, run- 
ning to the eyes, and though small, we 
decided to try for him. He was looking 
at us, but not alarmed. We watched 
him until he walked up to within 100 
yards of the comb of the ridge and laid 
down. At a point 100 yards below him 
the mountain terminated in a precipice 





‘SHEEP-GETTING” EPISODE. 


dropping about 300 feet to 
the creek bed. 

We wound our way 
around the mountain un- 
der him, and after sealing 
some very bad ‘‘guts,’’ 
and giving him our wind 
at a distance of not over 
200 yards, we crawled up 
the other side of the ridge 
on which he lay, and 
peeped over. At first we 
couldn’t see him for the 
scrubby timber, but by 
dropping down the ridge 
100 feet Ned looked over 
and excitedly whispered, 
**He’s up; give it to him!’’ 
I peered over and saw 
him walking off giving a 
broadside shot. He was 
below me at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, and I 
lost no time in firing. He 
dropped at the shot and 
slid and rolled down the 
shale rock for perhaps 100 
feet. For awhile it looked 
as if he might go over the 
precipice, but a rock pro- 
jecting through the shale 
caught and held him. Af- 
ter exchanging broad 
smiles and a hand elasp, 
we hurried down to find 
him dead with a broken 
back, shot at a distance of 
eighty yards. At ‘first I 
felt rather badly to think 
I should hit him so high 
at such close range, but as 
Ned explained, I was al- 
most over him, and could 
hardly have done better. 
On skinning him out we 
found that the bullet had broken his 
back just tothe rear of the shoulder, 
had ranged downward through his left 
lung and left shoulder, lodging outside 
the shoulder bone just under the skin. 
There was about seventy-five grains of 
lead and the jaéket together, the rest of 
the 220-grain bullet breaking into small 




















bits before it reached the end of its 


path. (I was shooting the .30 U. S. G., 
"95 model Winchester, handling the 
1903 rimless ammunition. ) 

We estimated his weight at 250 
pounds. He had a dark coat and small 
but prettily curved horns, measuring 14 
inches at the base. 

As it was impossible to get a pack 
horse up to him, and one shoulder being 
pretty badly shot up anyway, we only 
carried down the saddle and loins. Ned 
carried the meat, while I took charge of 
the head and gun. (Ned didn’t carry a 
gun.) It made a big load for Ned, con- 
sidering the very treacherous nature of 
our footing on the sidling mountain. 
After struggling up over the top of the 
ridge and then down for a quarter mile 
to the rim on the other side, the ques- 
tion that confronted us was: As it was 
impossible to carry our loads down the 
‘font’? up which we had ascended, 
should we travel the necessary mile or 
more around to the bottom, or drop our 
meat down the precipice, 300 feet to the 
base? ‘*‘What’s the matter with letting 
‘er drop off the rim?’’ said Ned... ‘‘ Let 
‘er go,’’ said I. ‘‘Minced sheep meat 
isn’t bad to eat. As for the feet, I don’t 
eare particularly for them. We can 
earry the head and other things easy 
enough.”’ 

We first tied up the fore feet and 
other minor articles in his jumper and 
my sweater and let them drop. Then 
we let go the saddle of meat. We heard 
a few thumps and though it had landed 
at the bottom safely, until I climbed out 
to a better outlook, but could see neither 
the clothes nor the meat at the bottom. 
Then Ned discovered that they had 
caught in a little pocket on the side of 
the cliff, about seventy-five feet from 
the bottom. It was certain we could not 
get to them from above, so we descend- 
ed, Ned going toward the meat and I for 
the horses. When we met later on the 
bed of the stream he reported that it 
was impossible to climb to the meat 
without ropes; so we journeyed to camp, 
planning on going up in the morning 
with ropes and a pack horse. When we 
reached camp at 5 o’clock we found the 
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boys comfortably quartered near the 
mouth of Gunbarrel. 

The following morning, after gather- 
ing up all the ropes in camp, making 
over 300 feet, Ned, Dick and I started 
for the scene of yesterday’s experiences. 
When we reached the rim-rock with the 
ropes I helped Ned up the same ‘‘gut”’ 
we had ascended in stalking the ram. 
By my throwing the ropes to him in the 
bad places he was able to seale it. When 
he reached the eminence overlooking the 
meat and our clothes, a couple of hun- 
dred yards farther along, he tied the 
ropes together, fastened one end around 
a big rock to hold it, tied a rock on the 
other end and dropped it over the prece- 
ipice. Then he descended by a circuit- 
ous route to the base. Taking the lower 
end in his hands, with his feet braced 
against the cliff, he climbed up some 
sixty feet from below. He couldn’t 
make the last fifteen feet to the meat, 
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HOW SHEEP TRACKS LOOK IN SNOW. 
Note the blunt points and typical parallel posi- 


tion of toes, in contra-distinction to those of 
deer. 


however, as the concave nature of the 
formation gave him no footing. He gave 
up only after repeated trials and much 
wear of nerve material. 
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SYLVAN PASS, ON THE CODY-YELLOWSTONE ROAD. 


He climbed to the summit, released 
the rope from around the rock to which 
it was anchored and dropped the end 
over. Although the end came dangling 
down, the rope caught at its middle on 
a rock on the outer edge of the cliff. 

Ned had earried up with him his .35 
Remington, and before descending the 
last time decided to try the effect of a 
few shots on the clothes and meat. A 
few shots swept the clothes gradually to 
the brink of the pocket, where they top- 
pled over, but the shots had no effect on 
the meat. 

It was quite a picturesque sight seeing 
Ned firing at the meat from a cliff so 


high, while from very 
near him dangled 300 feet 
of rope down a sleek and 
perpendicular precipice. 
If a _tenderfoot should 
happen on the scene about 
that time I am _ inelined 
to think he would have 
thoughts of Indian days 
and the old-time style of 
‘‘neektie’’ parties, won- 
dering at the same time 
what unearthly crime the 
victim committed to be 
hanged from such an out- 
landish cliff. 

When he came down his 
greatest concern was about 
losing his rope. As _ he 
was swinging the long end 
(with a rock attached 75 
feet up, that was tied dur- 
ing our early trials), at- 
tempting to loosen it from 
the cliff, it occurred to us 
that if he could swing the 
rock back of the meat he 
might rake off the meat 
with the rope. So attach- 
ing an additional piece of 
rope so as to give it more 
play, Ned swung it until 
the rock earried it back 
of the sheep. Carrying his 
rope to the right until it 
formed a bend at the meat 
he pulled quickly, the rope 
passing out under the meat. It drew 
the mutton a few inches nearer the 
precipice. Then returning to his 
original position he swung the rock 
out and then back against the cliff 
until it landed back of the sheep 
again. Then he repeated the first 
performance two or three times until 
the sheep hung over the precipice 
ready to fall. I had my camera ready 
and snapped the shutter just as it was 
teetering on the edge of the ‘‘pocket.’’ 
As it fell we each sent up a shout that 
would have done credit to the allies or 
the Germans at the battle of the Aisne, 
and which seared the horses and Dick, 
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who were awaiting developments a few 
hundred feet below us. 

After collecting our thoughts and 
plunder we rode to camp, three miles 
down the caion. We had worked inces- 
santly from 8 a. m. until 4 p. m that 
day, and yet it was only during the 
last hour of our efforts that we accom- 
plished anything worth while. We had 
for supper a big spread, including fried 
sheep and elk steak, Heinz’ baked beans, 
stewed corn, ‘‘spotted pup,’’ and the 
usual garnishments. It seemed that 
Dee’s stories had an added zest that 
evening, as between smoke-pulls at the 
old briar, he held us spell-bound and en- 
traneed with his silver-tongued relation 
of Western life experiences. 

It was now October 27th, and I felt 
very well satisfied over the few days I 
had spent hunting. Although I only 
came for a short trip this time, yet I 
was not prepared to leave the beautiful 
hills, the congenial friends and the grand 
weather after only four days of hunting; 
so Ned suggested that if we would re- 
main out a few days more I might be 
able to get an elk and Dee his much- 
sought-for bear. So we changed camps 
to Grinnell] creek, and thence back to the 
table land back of Big Creek, where I 
had killed a big grizzly with Lawrence 
Nordquist and Joe Jones in the spring of 
1913. Ned and I spent most of our time 
roaming the beautiful ridges looking for 
elk (also sheep and bear sign for Dee). 
The weather, however, was entirely too 
nice for elk hunting, although ideal for 
sheep. One day we saw a young ram 
(too small, however, to consider for 
Dee), and at other times old ram tracks. 
In all our hunting from the Big Creek 
camp we were within sight of the Frost 
& Richard ranch, although two or three 
thousand feet above it. 

One day we traveled over the same 
ridge on which I had killed my grizzly 
in 1913, and I could not resist the 
temptation to again go over the ground, 
stepping the distances, and noting 
where I had also knocked down a big 
sow grizzly the same spring, which I 
lost. It was like a visit to the old boy- 


hood home. The tracks which those big 
bears had made in the soft ground a 
year and a half before were entirely 
gone, and but a few bones of the ear- 
eass of the old bear remained. On this 
saddle as we came across a bear-trap 
pen, from which the bleached bones of a 
withered horse carcass protruded. This 
pen told tke story of a bear catch, made 
probably the previous spring, so follow- 
ing down the gulch we looked for evi- 
dence of the place where the bear got 
hung up. We came across it only a 
eouple of hundred yards from the bait 
We found the toggle (a tree trunk 6 
in. in diameter and 12 ft. long) where 
it had caught on some trees and held 
its captive. The trees were devoid of 
bark for five or six feet from the 
ground where the starved and agonized 
bear had eaten during the last days of 
his bondage. 

I never come upon these ghastly 
finds without experiencing a sick feel- 
ing and a desire to devote my life, if 
I had the means, to the freeing of these 


THE TROPHY 
The ram-head mounted in the droop style, 


suited for den or dining room wall The rings 
on his horns proclaim him to be a 12-year-old 


noble animals from such tortures as the 
steel trap. In my wanderings through 
the hills I have come upon several just 
such scenes as I have described. They 
are nerve-wrecking and heart-rending; 
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and I predict that we shall soon see the 
day when our American sportsmen and 
woodsmen will feel ashamed of the fact 
that they ever tolerated laws allowing 
the use of an instrument that deals so 
much torture as the steel trap. We now 
uphold laws that forbid the killing of 
certain game out of season, ete. But 
how much more humane it would be to 
even kill these animals unlawfully and 
let them die quickly than to torture a 
bear until he dies by inches after weeks 
of suffering! And, after all, is there 
anything sportsmanlike in killing a 
bear in a trap? I have been on many 
a bear hunt, and have been with many 
of the best guides and sportsmen in the 
West on such trips, but I can say with 
pride that there has never been a bear 
trap in any outfit that I have ever 
been with. 

One day Dee brought in a nice buck, 
and onee Ned hit one which he lost. 
The days flew past until November 2, 
when, after an early morning hunt for 
deer, we packed up at noon, reaching 
the ranch only a few miles away, at 5 
p. m. By 7 p. m., we had changed 
clothes, bathed and eaten supper, and at 
that very hour climbed in Ned’s car for 
the most beautiful moonlight ride I 
ever enjoyed, to Cody, twenty - five 
miles down the canon, which we 
reached at 8:45 p. m. 

This road to Cody is a part of the 
famous Government road to the Yellow- 
stone Park, via Sylvan Pass and other 
noted scenic wonders. 

And so ended what I 1aay designate 
as not my most successful hunt from 





a game standpoint, but which was cer- 
tainly one of the most enjoyable woods 
loafing trips I have ever taken. The 
meeting of such nice fainilies as these 
boys have, the companionship at the 
camp-fire, the pervasion of such a 
congenial spirit of unselfishness as at 
all times was present, the grand 
weather, the beautiful scenery—all 
these, of course, contributed to the 
enjoyment of the outing. 

There is really no use in my saying 
anything in favor of the Frost & Rich- 
ard boys as guides. I have hunted with 
them on three different occasions, and 
the more I keep their company in the 
hills the more I realize that they are 
great hunters. I have often said that I 
would give a large part of my small 
accumulation of this world’s goods just 
for Ned Frost’s eyesight on game. 

These boys stand for game protec- 
tion, too, in its every phase. They 
worked strong with Outdoor Life for the 
setting aside of the Shoshone State 
Game Preserve of Wyoming, even 
though, in a monetary way, they may 
have lost by it; and they are strong 
“or the abolition of the steel trap in 
bear hunting. 





I consider big horn hunting the peer 
of all American sports. The vast heights 
that are veached, the gorgeous scenery 
witnessed, the exhilarating air, and last 
the accomplishment of securing one of 
the world’s most valued trophies—all 
these and many other features stamp 
it as the kingly sport of this hemi- 
spnere, 


(Conclusion. ) 









































FISH IN AMERICA FIRST 





H. G. WETHERILL, M. D. 





‘“We’ve been at Colorado 
Springs and Manitou for 
a few days,’’ said the lady 
from Boston. ‘‘ We ascend- 
ed Pike’s Peak by the cog 
road and saw the sun rise 
out of the prairies from 
the summit. It was a won- 
derful sight; the coloring 
was exquisite and the 
changing light and shade 
over mountain and plain 
as the great golden globe 
elimbed into the heaven 
was — but please pardon 
me. I forgot for the mo- 
ment that you have lived 
in Colorado Springs and 











Denver for twenty years 
and that you must have 
seen this inspiring specta- 
cle many times. My ex- 
cuse is that it delighted me 
so much and that I am so full of the 
joy of it that I can’t help talking of it. 
even to you, who have lived under the 
shadow of this beautiful mountain so 
long.’’ 

‘*T am ashamed to admit it,’’ said the 
Colorado lady, ‘‘but candor compels me 
to confess that I have never been to the 
top of Pike’s Peak, easy as it is to get 
there. Living in Boston, as you do, I 
have no doubt you have visited the 
many interesting, historic buildings and 
monuments of your city over and over 
again. Many years ago, on my first 
visit to Boston, I ‘did’ them all; Faneuil 
Hall, the old State House, the gilded 
dome of the new capitol and I even 
climbed every step of the way to the 
top of the Bunker Hill monument. All 
of these are perfectly familiar to you, 
no doubt?’’ 

**No, indeed, I have never seen any 
of them, excepting from a distance,’’ is 
the reply. ‘‘Two years ago when my 
cousin from Canada visited me, we 
drove about the city a great deal and 
also out to the battlefields of Concord 


OLD FAITHFUL INN, YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Rustic construction, but with many large plate glass apertures, 
which make each window a nature picture. 


and Lexington. We saw some of these 
interesting buildings in passing, of 
course. ‘We could also see the monu- 
ment from the Back Bay, but we spent 
so much time in the public library and 
at the symphony concerts and ‘pops’ 
that we had no time for the things you 
speak of. I have always declared. I 
would go to the top of the. monument 
just to say that I had done it, but the 
opportunity ‘to do so has never arisen 
and now I am getting so stout I fear 
I never can do it at all.’’ 

It’s the old story. We go hundreds 
of miles to see the beautiful and inter- 
esting things we read about, and fre- 
quently ignore those nearer home. 

When touring Europe last summer, 
we were frequently asked about the 
Cafion of the Colorado River in Ari- 
zona, Yosemite Park, the Colorado 
Rocky Mountains and their wonderful 
eafions, Yellowstone and Glacier Parks, 
etc. At various times we had ‘‘done’’ 
the Old World from St. Petersburg to 
the Seeond Cataract of the Nile and 
from Scotland to Sicily, and happily we 
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had also visited Yosemite Park and the 
wonderful Canon of the Colorado, but 
we had never been to Yellowstone Park 
in an adjoining state (Wyoming). We 
had fished for trout in every promising 
river in the Colorado Rocky Mountains 
and in some of the best streams in 
southern Wyoming and had even taken 
a fishing kit to England to try some of 
her famous streams. At Piper’s Pool in 
Cornwall, in the valley of the Wye near 
Tintern Abbey, and in the River Itchen 
at Winchester, where Izaak Walton’s 
experience furnished him with data for 
‘““The Compleat Angler,’’ we fished in 
vain or to very little purpose. But we 
had never seen Yellowstone Park and 
most of all we had never fished in the 
famous rivers and lakes of this govern- 
ment preserve. More than a year ago, 
we determined to ‘‘do’’ this neighbor- 
ing place of. interest before making 
other journeys in this country oer abroad 
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ONE OF THE PARK’S SMALL STREAMS. 

They wind through the high mountain mead- 
o™s and the forests of. lodge pole pines, then 
di op over rocky ledges to join others in forming 
the head waters of the Missouri River. 


and in order to relieve the monotony 
—for to be candid we rather dreaded it 
—we determined to go prepared to put 
in as much time fishing as possible. 
We wanted to ‘‘do’’ it and have it over 
with, so we could say we had seen it 
and then forget it. The fishing was the 
one feature depended upon to relieve 
the tedium we anticipated, provided it 
was not otherwise relieved by the an- 
nual holdup, which we should have been 
very glad to participate in, as it always 
seemed to be a harmless and inexpensive 
form of amusement. 

It is not the intention at this time to 
refer to the wonders and beauties of na- 
ture in Yellowstone Park or to go into 
details regarding the bears, the deer, the 
elk, the mosquitos or the flies further 
than to remark that ail of the above 
are very tame and friendly and that 
some of the former will eat out of your 
hand and the latter will eat off your 
leg or face or neck in a most persistent 
and intimate fashion whether you are 
inclined to permit it or not. All of this 
information, except as to the mosquitoes 
and flies will be furnished on applica- 
tion by the railroad and hotel publicity 
agents and we must be content to sup- 
plement their statements with a general 
endorsement, The freaks of nature in 
Yellowstone Park are wonderful and 
most interesting and we confess to hav- 
ing been agreeably surprised in find- 
ing them more entertaining than we 
expected. To us the regular and spec- 
tacular spouting of Old Faithful, par- 
ticularly when illuminated at night, the 
Obsidian Cliff, the ‘‘Emerald’’ and one 
or two other beautifully colored springs, 
and last, but not least, the falls and 
eahons of the Yellowstone River, are 
quite up to the specifications as set 
forth in the ‘‘literature.’’ All of the 
hotels are good, when one considers the 
distance from the source of supplies. 
We know nothing about the camps, but 
they looked comfortable as we viewed 
them from the road. The Old Faithful 
and the Cafion hotels are as comfort- 
able and well-ordered resort hotels as 
it has ever been our fortune to visit. 
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The proximity of the lat- 
ter to the exquisitely beau- 
tiful cafion of the Yellow- 
stone River; to the falls 
of the Yellowstone and to 
the easiest fishing it has 
ever been our lot to en- 
counter after twenty-five 
years of feeding feathers 
to fish, made it for us a 
veritable paradise. 

We were told marvelous 
tales of the lower Yellow- 
stone River, the Gibbon 
River, the Firehole River 
and of Yellowstone Lake, 
but we were assured that 
at the ‘‘seven-mile-hole’’ 





in the cafion was to be had 
‘‘the greatest fishing in the 
world,’’ which enthusiastic 
statement we accepted 
*‘eum grano salis’’ though 
it reached us from vary- 
ing sources and 


angles 
and anglers. We decided 
to investigate and were 
warned to equip with 
stout rods, long lines, 
double leaders and snells, 
and large, strong hooks, 
preferably 00. We were 
advised to leave a twenty- 
pound creel at the hotel, 
as ‘‘it would only hold about three fish if 
they were biting’’ and gunny sacks were 
taken instead. All of this seemed very 
spectacular to one of us who had fished 
for trout for years, but to the other fel- 
low, who had never caught a trout in his 
life, it was like the story of Jonah and 
the whale, improbable, but important, if 
true-—as Horace Greeley said about the 
reports from the front during the ‘‘ Late 
Unpleasantness.’’ From the days when, 
as a boy, the writer had first fished 
for catfish, sunfish and roach in the 
tributary creeks of the upper Delaware 
River, till he became an acknowledged 
angler, through his good fortune in 
taking a five-and-a-half-pound black 
bass when in the same boat with a past 
master of the art—by whom he was then 


the tree thirty 


A mother bear and her cub may 





YELLOWSTONE PARK BEARS 


be seen against the sky in 


feet from the ground. They were driven to this 


position by the hungry larger bear at the foot of the tree. 


and there admitted into the fraternity 
—he had hoped for the realizaton of 
such a chimerical dream, as the stories 
of the seven-mile hole awakened. 

He had fished in the famous waters 
of Lake Mooslookmaguntie in Maine, 
where at the Upper Dam, Beekman 
DePeyster’s ‘‘ Fatal Suecess’’ so success- 
fully succeeded, he had fished for tuna 
and yellowtail at Catalina Island in Cali- 
fornia, he had taken kingfish and bara- 
euda and had helped to catch a shark 
at the Flagler fishing camp on the 
Florida Keys, he has fished in the lakes 
and streams of northern Montana near 
the Canada line, and he had fished in 
the best streams in Colorado and Wy- 
oming and some of the famous streams 
of England, but he could find no facts 
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in any of these experiences which would 
justify him in accepting at their face 
value any of the weird tales he was told 
of ‘‘the seven-mile hole.’’ There was 
no alternative. He must make the us- 
ual piscatorial discount of 50-25-5 and 
then make up his mind not to be dis- 
appointed, if he should find that they 
were ‘‘not biting’’ on his day and he 
should catch none at all. 

In this skeptical frame of mind, the 
novice from Buffalo, our guide, Leo 
(‘‘the Pope’’) and the Skeptic left the 
Cafion hotel on horseback after an early 
breakfast, to make history. It was the 
10th day of July and the willow flies 
(Colorado nomenclature) or trout flies, 
as they are here called, were flying in 
swarms into the spray and falling wa- 
ters of the cataracts in the cafion, pro- 
viding the delicate tidbit of the Rocky 
Mountain trout in vast abundance, and 
one naturally wondered whether they 
could be fooled with feathers when so 
overfed with natural food. 

The early ride through the beautiful 
forest was delightful. We were at an 
elevation of nearly 8,000 feet and saw 
many deer, an elk and a big black bear 
on the way to the river. Our aneroid 
barometer indicated a drop of 1,200 feet 
when we had reached the stream, but 
the trail, though steep, was a good one, 
and quite safe for the sure-footed moun- 
tain ponies and their riders. 

As we approached the river at the bot- 
tom of the cafion, we could see a long, 
deep pool with the water rushing in at 
its heed and a short fall and rapids be- 
low. It had been formed three years 
ago, said Leo, by the great landslide 
from the opposite wall of the cajion, 
which he pointed out. 

At only one or two points could 
the surface of the stream be ap- 
proached, so steep and shelving and 
shifting were the banks. However, 
one large rock projected into the 
water from the bank on which we stood 
at about the middle of the pool. The 
swift current flowed past its point and 
a beautiful deep eddy was formed just 
below it, making an ideal place from 


which to cast into the current and net 
the fish in the quieter waters of the 
eddy behind the rock. As we climbed 
down to this strategie position, we were 
filled with joy for there the fish were, 
sure enough, great big fellows, rising 
lazily out of the still waters into the 
current to take the abundant willow 
flies from the surface in their enormous 
mouths. We stood watching them for 
some minutes in wonder. It looked too 
good to be real. But after all, would 
they take our fake flies; when they had 
such a feast of the real ones—that was 
the question. Perhaps, though, they were 
surfeited with willow flies and wanted 
a change of diet or a little variety. Well, 
we would try them with some huge, 
gaudy millinery things we had earried 
in our fly books for ten years and had 
no occasion to use since the decadence 
of the glorious days when the North 
Platte in Wyoming was the big fish 
paradise. With a Hardy, an Orvis and 
a Leonard to select from, the latter was 
chosen, as best suited to the kind of 
work the rod would have to do on this 
oceasion. A double-tapered oiled silk 
line, a strong single salmon leader and 
a No. 2 ‘‘Silver Doetor’’ were quickly 
mounted on an old-fashioned reel and 
we were ready for action. We might 
have used larger flies, as advised, if we 
had possessed them, though the results 
proved that the No. 2s were strong 
enough to hold any fish we hooked that 
day. I do not know what some of the 
‘‘whales’’ we saw and did not hook 
would have done to our tackle if they 
had been disposed to bite, which they 
were not on this occasion. 

The first cast settled all our doubts. 
The ‘‘Silver Doctor’’ was taken almost 
as soon as it struck the water, as was 
also the ‘‘Professor,’’ with which the 
rod of the novice was equipped. He 
soon acquired the trick of hooking, play- 
ing and netting his fish like an old 
angler, and in the end was found to 
have taken almost as many fish as the 
more experienced fisherman; he who 
has been a professional for so many 
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years; a fisherman by vocation and a 
surgeon by avocation. 

Sometimes when there was an inter- 
val between bites, we would pick a wil- 
low fly off of our clothing, the rock or 











(“THE POPE’), OUR GUIDE, PHILOSO- 
PHER AND FRIEND, AND HIS 
FAST-WALKING, SURE-FOOT- 
ED ROAN PONY. 


LEO 


a bush and impale it on the fly hook 
and float it around into the deep wa- 
ter of the eddy with a long line; which 
expedient usually produced a _ larger 
fish than those feeding from the sur- 
face of the water near the rock. And 
so we fished for about two and one-half 
hours and then decided that we had 
fish enough, indeed that we must be 
near the government limit of twenty 
fish to a rod, and we should stop and 
have lunch, and dress our fish and start 
back up the steep, long trail for the ho- 
tel. We found that we had killed thir- 
ty-seven native Rocky Mountain 

throat trout of from one to four pounds 
in weight, the majority of them weigh- 
ing from two to three pounds when 
taken from the water. They weighed 
about a fourth less when dressed and 
were very fat and fine and all were 
gorged to the limit with willow flies 
and other insects and larva. One fish 
about twenty inches long had in his 


stomach the skeleton of another trout, 
ten inches long, with enough of the fish 
undigested to make recognition of the 
species possible. The fish, when dressed 
(or rather undressed) almost half-filled 
an ordinary gunny sack and it was all 
Leo, who is a stout fellow, could do to 
carry it up the bank about 200 feet to 
the trail, where we had left the horses. 
Here they were divided into three por- 
tions, placed in gunny sacks and tied 
on the backs of our saddles, for the re- 
turn journey. We estimated that the 
dressed fish weighed about sixty-five 
pounds. 

So after many years of anticipation 
and hope was realized the ideal fishing 
of our boyhood days. To stand on a 
rock by the river and catch as many 
trout as we cared to take, with but a few 
minutes’ interval in the sport, had been 
a long-cherished dream. And now that it 
has at fast materialized and we look 
back upon it as an interesting experi- 
ence to add to our store of cherished 
recollections of happy fishing days, we 
compare it with many other happy days 
and other kinds of fishing for other 
fish, larger and smaller, and in the last 
analysis we are foreed to conclude that 
after all no fishing we have ever known 
is equal in interest or sport to that to 
be had in a fast mountain river of mod- 
erate size, where one wades about in the 
water up to his knees and casts small 
flies with a light rod catching an ozea- 
sional trout of from half a pound to a 
pound with a glimpse once in a while of 
a wary old patriarch of some deep pool 
to test our skill and strain our tackle if 
we are fortunate enough to hook him. 
The ever-changing conditions, demand- 
ing variety and skill in casting, the un- 
certain and even the unexpected rise, the 
risks of play in fast water and the pic- 
turesque setting of the scene; the songs 
of the birds, the music of the rushing 
stream, and the twitter and flutter of 
the water ousel over its surface make a 
composite picture one earries to his 
winter fireside and regards as a master- 
piece no other fishing picture he can 
visualize ever approaches. 
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Nor is his delight in thé day or in 
the memory of it wholly dependent upon 
a full basket. Of course, a good catch 
helps to burnish his halo on his return 
to camp, but many happy days stand 
out in retrospect though the catch of the 
day may have been small. But here we 
are in controversial territory and the 
results to the individual must depend 
upon the temper, or temperament or 
temperature of the particular angler and 
each must answer such questions for 
himself. As for us, we find in review- 
ing our past experiences and in analyz- 
ing our longings for the future, our 
heart yearns, not for the sluggish 
streams of England, nor for the ‘‘seven- 
mile hole’’ in Yellowstone Cafion, but 


for the Rio Grande and Goose Creek and 
the Conejos; for the Gunnison, the Tay- 
lor, the White River andthe Poudre in 
Colorado, and for the incomparable 
North Platte in Wyoming. 

One may be fascinated with Madeira; 
he may think Taormina and Sicily ‘‘the 
most delightful place in the world’’; he 
may love Switzerland, France or Hol- 
land and be happiest of all in England. 
If he is what Henry Van Dyke calls an 
anglimaniac, however a_ real, sure- 
enough dyed-in-the-wool Bolton Chich- 
ester or Beekman DePeyster type of 
anglimaniac he will fish in America. 
At least he will fish in America first. 

In the words of Harry Lauder, ‘‘Yu 
canna’ beat it.’’ 














BIG HORN RAMS IN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, 


The following letter was received from C. A. 
“IT enclose some pictures 
National Park) of some big horn rams and ewes. 


to the above picture: 


Middleton, a Montana sportsman, relative 
taken here (Many Glacier Camp, Glacier 
There is a bunch of about forty that 


stay close to camp most of the time and are about as near tame as you could expect an 


animal of this type to get. 


Although there are about one hundred men at work 


on a new 


hotel, for the Glacier Park Hotel Company, they come down within a few hundred feet of 


the cook house.” 





A SPORTSMAN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXPOSURE METER 


A. W. WARWICK 


No excuse need be offered to sports- 
men for describing a home-made device 
that will quickly and automatically give 
the exposure necessary to obtain a per- 
fect negative, full of detail, with reason- 
able certainty. 

Most men who go into the wilderness 
carry a camera. Some are as good at 
photography as they are at woodcraft, 
and bring back pictures which have not 
only great artistic merit but are of 
value as illustrating some phases of 
wooderaft or nature. Many, however, 
are photographers on occasion only. 
During most of the year, they keep their 
cameras on the shelf and when they 
‘*press the button’’ they are quite un- 
certain whether the resulting negative 
will be worth printing or not. Many 
valuable and interesting pictures are 
thus lost. It is to help this latter class 
of camera users that this article is 
written. 

Perfect exposure is the very basis of 
photography. A film or plate properly 
exposed will stand a great deal of bad 
after-treatment and yet give a good pic- 
ture. It is true, of course, that in the 
hands of an expert an under or over-ex- 
posed film can be made to yield a fair 
picture, although nothing that can be 
done will give the same results as when 
the exposure is right. Then, too, badly 
exposed films are very rarely developed 
by an expert. The camera user cannot 
expect a commercial developer, who 
charges 15 to 25 cents a roll, to hand 
back perfect negatives. Give him, how- 
ever, a roll of well exposed films and 
the sportsman may be sure of getting a 
good result with every negative, and 
some will be nearly perfect. 

There are numerous cheap devices on 
the market for assisting the amateur 
photographer in ascertaining the ex- 


posures to be given under almost every 
conceivable condition. For two or three 
dollars a half a dozen such ean be pur- 
chased. Most of them are, however, of 
doubtful utility to the woodsman. They 
fall into three classes, actinometers, 
tables, mechanical caleulators. 

The two standard exposure meters 
working on the actinometer principle 
are the Watkins, and the Wynne. These 
test the light by observing the number 
of seconds required to tint a strip of 
sensitized paper to a standard color. By 
a single adjustment of the dial so that 
the number of seconds is placed oppo- 
site to the speed number of the film or 
plate, the necessary exposure for any 
stop is at once read off the dial. The 
instrument is about the size and shape 
of a watch and eosts about $1.25 to 
$1.50 in its simplest form. 

This is an invaluable device. How- 
ever, in spite of all that can be truth- 
fully said in its favor, it does not give 
the same photographic results under all 
conditions. A person who has learned 
to use it in the dry, rare atmosphere of 
the Rocky Mountains will have to learn 
it all over again in the moist, dense at- 
mosphere at sea-level. Besides, it is 
something else to carry. 

Exposure tables are next in order. 
These are published monthly in the 
photographic journals or can be pur- 
chased in convenient book form. By a 
short and easy computation from these 
tables, the indicated exposure is readily 
obtainable. 

The mechanical calculators merely 
give in another form the data in the 
tables. Practically they are slide rules 
which do away with figuring by pencil 
and paper. The remarks which apply 
to tables apply with equal force to the 
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calculators, save that the latter do away 
with arithmetic. 

The main defects of tables, so far as 
the woodsman is concerned, are: 


1—Except in some localities, standard or 


watch time cannot be used. They are 
correct only for local mean time. 
2—They are not accurate during the month 
for early morning or late evening hours. 
3—At high altitudes the indicated exposures 
are far too great except near noon. 

A brief consideration of these criti- 
cisms is necessary, perhaps, to convince 
those who use the tables as to the gen- 
eral soundness of the complaints. 

Standard time is the same both at 
Denver and Salt Lake City. Using the 
time in the tables the photographie ex- 
posures would be the same at 6 a m. in 
both cities. At the equinoxes that time 
would be about sunrise in Denver. But, 
Salt Lake being about 400 miles west of 
Denver, it would yet lack about 25 min- 
utes to sunrise in the former city. And 
the merest novice in photography knows 
that twilight pictures need several times 
the exposure to that at sunrise or sun- 
set. To use the table correctly stand- 
ard time must be converted into local 
mean time. 

But how many who go into the woods 
and mountains remember to ascertain 
the difference between local and stand- 
ard time? And again how many woods- 
men are there who don’t carry a watch? 

The inaccuracy of the tables for early 
morning hours is notorious even when 
local time is used. This is an impor- 
tant matter for the photographer-camper. 
So many pictures he wants can only be 
taken early in the morning or in the 
evening. Camp is being made or struck; 
the camp fire cooking scenes; a man 
coming in with a load of game or fish, 
and so forth. These pictures cannot be 
posed satisfactorily. They must be ob- 
tained at the time they are presented by 
the natural kaleidoscopic movements of 
camp life. 

In September, for example, sun rises 
about 5:25 during the first days of the 
month ; during the last days, about 5:55. 
A difference of half an hour. Now the 
value of light changes very rapidly 
about sunrise. A quarter of an hour 


after sunrise the light is twice as strong 
as when the lower edge of the sun is on 
the horizon; a half an hour, it is four 
times as strong. It is therefore apparent 
that at 6 a. m. in September the light 
on the first of the month will be about 
four-times as strong as on the last day 
and hence, under similar conditions the 
exposure required will be about four 
times as long on the 30th as on the Ist 
of September. 

The question of the effect of altitude 
on the photographic exposure is one 
which has received very scant attention 
on the part of photographer writers. 
Everyone knows that at high altitudes 
shorter exposures are necessary than at 
sea-level, but how much shorter never 
seems to have been definitely settled. 
Some tables give an arbitrary reducing 
factor which is to apply all through the 
day. While this helps matters slightly 
it is incorrect. The ratios of light values 
between sea-level and, say, 10,000 feet 
change during the day. Thus at sun- 
rise, if a certain class of landscape re- 
quired at sea level 5 seconds exposure, 
it would require at 10,000 feet only 
about 1 second. At noon, a view re- 
quiring 5 seconds at sea-level would re- 
quire about 4 seconds at 10,000 feet— 
for all practical purposes the same ex- 
posure would give about the same re- 
sult. Therefore, to reduce the table ex- 
posures to those required at 10,000 feet, 
one would have to divide by 5 at sun- 
rise, by 4halfanhour later, by 3 at an 
hour, by 2 at 2 hours, by 11% at 3 hours 
and 114 at four hours; thereafter the 
exposures would be the same, for all 
practical purposes. It is obvious that 
a single factor cannot be used for all 
hours of the day. 

It would, perhaps, be interesting to 
some readers to go into this matter more 
fully. To do so would, however, make 
this article too long. It suffices to say 
that the general correctness of the facts 
given has been checked repeatedly by 
actinometer tests as well as by making 
photographic exposures. 

Finally it may be pointed out that 
most exposure tables are calculated for 
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latitude 40°. They are inaccurate at 
latitudes 50° and 30°. This matter may 
be briefly dismissed by comparing the 
hours of sunrise in June at the three 
latituds given: 
Latitude 30°—Sun rises at 5:00 a. m. 
Latitude 40°—Sun rises at 4:30 a, m. 
Latitude 50°—Sun rises at 4:00 a. m. 

A sportsman in the mountains of 
Northern Mexico or British Columbia 
therefore could not use the exposure 
tables even if corrected for altitude, ex- 
cept, perhaps, around noon. 

The exposure meter to be described 
has been designed to get away from 
these difficulties. For ali practical pur- 
poses the exposures indicated are cor- 
rect between latitudes 26° and 55°; no 
knowledge of time is required except 
the simple huntsman’s trick of knowing 
how close the sun is to noon or to rising 
or setting. Anyone can make it and, as 
it pastes into the back of the note book 
which no sportsman is without, there is 
nothing extra to carry. 

All protographic exposures depend 
upon four facts: 

1—Intensity of light. 
2—Speed of plate. 
38—Nature of subject. 
4—Stop used. 

These facts are combined on a thin 
piece of cardboard, about 314 by 5 
inches , in such a way that by sliding a 
% inch strip, so that the stop comes 
opposite the subject to be photographed, 
the correct exposure is at once given op- 
posite the time from sunrise or sunset. 
No ecaleulation of any kind is required. 
Before describing the actual making of 
the instrument the necessary data for 
its construction may be given. 

The intensity of sun light at any 
given moment depends upon the alti- 
tude* of the sun. However, after the 
sun reaches an altitude of 50° the light 
changes so little that the differences 
may be neglected. Few people can esti- 
mate the angular height of the sun by 
the eye. Fortunately it is true enough 
for photographie purposes to say that 
the sun has about the same altitude 

*More mathematically, upon the cosecant 


of the sun’s true altitude, for sea-level ob- 
servations, 


above the horizon for a given time in- 
terval at any time of the year. Thus, 
a quarter of an hour after sunrise or 
before sunset half the exposure is 
needed as at rising or setting; half an 
hour, one fourth the exposure; an hour, 
about an eighth; two hours, about a six- 
teenth and so on. 

Atmospheric conditions also affect the 
light values. To these conditions defi- 
nite factors can be given. Thus: 

Light 
intensity. 

Brilliant, cloudless days 1 


Sky clouded, but sun clear 
Sun covered, but casting faint 


Sky and sun covered, no shadow 

Sky gloomy, with thick clouds 

The meter makes these corrections 
for atmospheric conditions automatical- 
ly and by mere inspection. 

The speed of the film or plate now- 
adays is generally indicated on the con- 
tainer. However, over ninety per cent 
of sportsmen use films or film packs 
and these are practically all of the same 
speed. Most orthochromatiec plates, cer- 
tainly all the most popular fast brands, 
have about the same speed number. 
There is no need, therefore, to design 
a meter, for the sportsman, to cover 
more than these films and plates. To 
do so would mean a perfectly useless 
complexity. In this meter the user has 
the choice of the following films and 
plates, all of the same speed: 

Films: Eastman’s N. C.; Premo film 
pack; Ansco; Ensign; Lamiere. Plates: 
Cramer, Banner; Hammer, Ortho extra 
fast; Imperial, non filter; Seed, Ortho; 
Stanley, 50. 

All these have a sensitometer test of 
about 200 H. and D. or Wynne 111, 
or Watkins 300, There is wide enough 
choice for almost any purpose. 

The effect of the choice of stop upon 
the exposure is a simple arithmetic 
ratio. For the uniform system (U. 8.) 
of stops such as is used on kodaks, etc., 
with rapid rectilinear lenses, the ex- 
posures required are proportional to the 
numbers on the stops, marked usually 
from 4 to 128. Stop 128 requires exact- 
ly 32 times the exposure called for U. 
8S. 4. 
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EXPOSURE METER FOR 
NUMBER 111, 


F 


SEA LEVEL; FILMS AND PLATES WYNNE 
WATKIN 180, H & D 200: CDEF 


SLIDES BETWEEN THE LINES CD, EF. 


The nature of the 
subject has now to 
be considered. Prac- 
tically everything 
that the outdoor man 
may wish to photo- 
graph can be put 
into a few classes, 
arranged so that 
each class requires 
about double the ex- 
posure of that pre- 
ceeding. The only 
class needing any re- 
mark is the ‘‘average 
subject.’’ An aver- 
age scene is one in 
which prominent 
dark objects are not 
too near the camera. 
A picture of an ordi- 
nary cottage with 
shrubs and_ small 
trees near it and 
taken from about 50 
feet away is a good 
example. A wide 
street or an outdoor 
portrait would be 
‘‘average.’’ A nar- 
row street or a 
group would be 
classed with land- 
seape with dark 
foreground and re- 
quire double the ex- 
posure of the ‘‘aver- 
age.’’ The following 
classes of subjects, 
with the relative ex- 
posures required, in- 
elude all that are of 


Cameras with the high grade anastig- 
matic lenses are marked with stops on 
the f/ number system. The exposures 
are proportional to the squares of the 
numbers. But actually the shutters are 
marked invariably with the exact 
equivalents of the U. S. stops; each stop 
as marked requires twice the exposure 
of the preceding number. The equiva- 
lence of the stops is given as follows: 


EK 16 32 64 128 
11.3 16 22.6 32 45.2 
4 8 16 32. 64 


general outdoor interest: 


Clouds, sea views 

Distant landscape, snow, desert, har- 
bors 2 

Landscape with open foreground, riv- 
ers, large buildings 4 

Average landscape, streets, outdoor 
portraits, cottages 8 

Landscape with dark foreground, 
groups 1 

Open wood scene; portraits in medium 
ee under trees with moderate fo- 

age 


For the practical construction of the 
meter the following table is given for 
the exposures required by an average 
subject, using a stop marked U. S. 8, 








or f/11, on a day when the sun gives 

faint shadows. ‘These particular dates 

being selected on account of directly 

giving the figures needed to mark the 

scales : 

EXPOSURES REQUIRED FOR AVERAGE 
SUBJECTS 


Conditions: Diffused sunlight; U. S. stop 8, 
sea-leevl and 6,000 feet above sea-level. 
7-EXPOSURES, Seconds—, 
At sea-level. At 6,000 ft. 
At sunrise or sunset 3 3/4 
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To make the meter take a piece of 
thin but stiff millboard measuring about 
3144 by 514 inches. Rule three lines 
vertically down the millboard at AB, 
CD, EF. It is advisable to rule and 
mark the meter in india ink and to have 
the line EF of double the width of the 
others. With a foot rule or drawing 
seale mark off 14 and 1-inch spaces 











% hr. above horizon 1% 3/8 i 
% hr. above horizon 1 1/4 as accurately as possible. 
2 ore anore pt vn a Ae At the top of the millboard rule hori- 
7 aoe aaee betes tae Vas zontal lines clear across :t the 4 ineh 
5 hrs. above horizon vis ine marks. Six times between CD and EF 
rs. . 
7 hen Ghove Reriaen i 30 will accommodate the stop numbers and 
, ee & an additional line to 
Stop “iy Beam veer nek, pet the right of EF will 
r FCastman J nsign, = * i 
fines] SUBJECT, Anse: a oe 
32 1641 Clouds; sea views Now skip a couple 
of 14 inch spaces and 
22 [321 Distant Views ; Snow - Aesert: harbors. draw horizontal lines 
, e og, at both 44 and \& 
1G L1G Landscape with Ne fq i rivers large bd'gs. inch marks between 
| & Ay. Landscape ; outdoor portraits ; Streets. the lines CD and EF, 
aS ; letting the lines at 
& | 4) Landscape with dark Foreground ; groups the 14 inch marks go 
$-< ee half way across the 
ae O pen mieeee:; portraits iw shade. space and at the % 
“osure | Under trees with heavy foliage inch marks only a 
ot quarter of the way. 
4 For Gooo Ft above sea-level. Commencing at the 
3 top 14 inch write the 
@ ri HEIGHT mint Sun. figure 8 against the 
j ‘ end of the line; at 
3 Sun-TRise or -Set the next long cross 
4 HY, line write 4 and so 
3H hour from ° 7" on. Against the short 
4 7 a 4 y . line between 8 and 4 
4 oT hh « o Pa « ” mark 6; against the 
Sit £- . P ‘ . : next lower short line 
U is _ tie, ” . " ° mark 3 and so on. 
on = FT oie . ‘ : Now to mark the 
3a 7 = ; : 7 . seale for the expos- 
a Rel TTo use Rule: Set stop against subject, ures needed for the 
*\.| lread exposure opposite Sun. Exposure different heights of 
ig is for diffused sun light. For cloudless the sun take the ta- 
f gt pat nag ~— the ay ogee for very ble already given for 
256 OF af eeny Weer , double the On pects . either sea level or 
2 6,000 *eet, according 
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EXPOSURE METER FOR 6,000 FT., FOR PLATES AND FILMS 
WYNNE NUMBER 111, WATKIN 180, OR H & D 200. 
CD, EF. 


SLIDES BETWEEN THE LINES 


To use this illustration: paste on piece of cardboard and stick the 
eardboard on back of note book. 
and remove strip carefully. 
of clear celluloid and liquid glue. 
and the meter is ready for use, 





While wet cut down lines 
Cover the remaining cardboard with a piece 
When dry re-insert the strip CDEF 


or to couditions. We ob- 
serve that at sunrise 
or sunset an ex- 
posure of 34 second 


is required. Opposite 


CDEF 


CD&EF 
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that figure write sunrise or set. Fif- 
teen minutes later 3 second is required, 
against that figure on the scale, mark 
‘*14 hour from sunrise or set.’’ And 
so on as near as possible to the exposures 
given in the table and the figures on 
the scale. 

Now paste the eardboard on the in- 
side cover of your note book and with 
a sharp knife cut down the lines CD 
and EF before the paste is hard. Then 
lift out the narrow strip of cardboard 
C D E F and elean off the paste on 
the back with a damp cloth. 

Take an old worthless 3144 by 44 
inch film and soak in hot water for a 
few minutes and rub off the gelatine 
eoat from both sides. This will give a 
nice piece of clean hard celluloid. Rub 
a thin coat of colorless liquid glue over 
one side of the celluloid and paste it to 
the cardboard on the cover of the note 
book. When dry, slip the cardboard 
strip CDEF into the space from which 
it was cut and trim off some of the 
celluloid, covering each end of the strip, 
so as to allow the strip to be slid easily 
up or down as required. 

You have now what is, in effect, a 
slide rule which will automatically 
multiply or divide for you. Being per- 
manently pasted to your note book it 
is always where you can find it and 
takes up no extra room. Besides which 
it will not make any arithmetical mis- 
take and there are no tables to consult 
with the consequent danger of taking 
out the wrong figure. 

To use the meter, or more properly 
the exposure rule, slide the narrow strip 
of cardboard so that the stop comes op- 
posite the subject you are about to 
photograph. Then estimate the height 
of the sun above the horizon and read 
off the exposure opposite the height on 
the rule. This willbe for diffused sun 
light, when the sun barely casts a shad- 
ow. If the day is brilliant and cloud- 
less two exposures above is the one re- 
quired. Ifthe sun is clear, but the sky is 
flecked with large clouds, one exposure 
above is that which is required. You 
leave thus automatically and without ef- 


fort multiplied the time by 2 or 1%. 
If the weather is very dull and gloomy 
you take two exposures below; and if 
only a grey dullness, one exposure below. 
You have then divided by 2 or 1% as 
the case might be. 


To illustrate the use of the slide rule. 
Let it be required to know the exposure 
needed in a harbor scene about two 
hours after sunrise on a September 
morning (that is, about 8 a.m.) using 
stop 16. Then slide the scale up so that 
16 comes opposite ‘‘ Distant views, har- 
bors, ete.’’ Read opposite ‘‘2 hours 
from sunrise.’’ You find 1-10 second 
indicated. If the sky is entirely clear 
of clouds read two exposures down and 
you find 1-20 second; if the sky is 
flecked with large clouds, but the sun 
clear, read one exposure down, and 1-16 
second exposure is indicated. If it isa 
grey morning read one exposure up, 
then 1% second is shown. If it is misty 
read two exposures and 1-5 second will 
be the proper exposure. 


Now, checking these results by several 
different exposure tables we find: 


rc——— Seconds. -——— 


Bright. fused. Stormy. 


1/10 


Readings with a Wynne actinometer 
checked the reading for diffused sun- 
light, as given by the rule. Thus this 
simple little rule can be relied upon 
quite as confidently as the tables and is 
undoubtedly more convenient and ap- 
proaches the requirements of the sports- 
man to a greater degree than tables, or 
even actinometer. 

The two illustrations given show 
meters constructed for either sea-level or 
6,000 feet. With one pasted on the in- 
side front cover and the other on the 
back cover of his note book, the sports- 
man-photographer can almost instantly 
calculate the exposure needed for any 
subject anywhere between Chihuahua 
and British Columbia at any time of the 
day, and at any ‘time of the year. Any 
slight differences between the exposure 
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given by an actinometer and the. rule 
is taken care of by the latitude of the 
plate or film. The 6,000 feet rule will 
give exposures accurately enough at 
elevations of 10,000 feet above sea level. 

By drawing the rule upon tracing- 
cloth any number of blue prints can be 
made and thus in a few minutes a meter 
can be made for use in a new note book. 

Finally it may be said that this rule 


has stood the test of ten years’ use and 
the indications checked up against ex- 
posure tables and actinometers many 
times, as well as by careful examination 
of hundreds of negatives made accord- 
ing to the meter’s indicated exposures. 
It has been found especially reliable for 
early morning or late afternoon ex- 


posures, which in my case amount to 
about one-third of the pictures taken. 


EVENING ON THE HILLS. 


Oh, the light on the hills when the dayglass is run 

And the peaks wear the robes by the Gleam-weaver spun! 
The background, a sunburst—a glory in gold 

And pearl-gray reliefed where the billows in-fold 


The Shadow—a troop of night-riders in gray— 
Swoops downward to capture the fugitive Day. 


Too late! 


He has gone, like a thought-arrow, sped 


Down the mystical way that the day heralds tread. 


But the stars, shooting flashes of arrow and blade, 
Make the gloom sJink away Jike a demon afraid; 
And softly, in cadences sweet to enthrall, 

In drowsy sleep-measures, the night breezes call. 


Ko es Oe eae 


BEN SUTHERLAND. 


Talking it over. Compts, E. J. Backus. 





WILD TURKEY COUNTRY 


J. W. SCHULTZ 


So far as I know there remain in 
North America two regions. where wild 
turkeys are almost as plentiful as they 
were before the white men came; one 
is the Sierra Madre range in Old Mexi- 
eo, and the other is the White Mountain 
range in Arizona. Two years ago I 
started for a hunt in the Sierra Madres, 
and at Agua Prieta was forbidden to 
enter the country with even a few shot- 
vun cartridges; so I turned back and 
eame into this White Mountain country, 
and found it to be all that could be de- 
sired—so fine a game country that I 
have built me here on the Little Colo- 
rado, a summer home. Its name is 
Apuni Oyis—Blackfeet words for But- 
terfly Lodge. 

The altitude of my camp is 8,500 
feet, and it is twelve miles north of the 
summit of the range, 11,496 feet. 
Springerville, eighteen miles north of 
us, is our base of supplies. Our nearest 
railroad station is Holbrook, 108 miles 
north, on the Santa Fé railway But 
that doesn’t matter, for we are only a 
mile or two from the Ocean-to-Ocean 
highway, the stretch of it between 
Springerville and Fort Apache, and it, 
owing to the keen interest of the Hon. 
Gustav Becker, of Springerville, is as 
fine a roadway as can be found in the 
country, as it is largely built of vol- 
canic ashes. 

Apuni Lodge is just inside the north- 
ern boundary of the Apache National 
Forest, which is about seventy miles 
north and south, and thirty-five miles 
east and west. Within this forest, and 
the adjoining Apache reservation, is the 
best game country in the whole range. 
On this, the north slope, the country is 
about half open pine forest and half 
grassy mesa land. The south slope 
breaks off more abruptly, and is dense- 
ly eovered with pine, scrub oak, man- 
zanita and other brush. The rivers 
rising in this range, the Little Colorado 
on the north, and the White, Black and 
Blue rivers on the south, are all of them 
full of rainbow trout. The record fish, 








MRS. SCHULTZ AND TURKEYS KILLED 
BY HER. 


caught in a beaver dam near my lodge, 
weighed 9 pounds and 7 ounces. 

Wild turkeys, mule deer and the lit- 
tle Mexican white-tail deer are most 
plentiful on the south slope of the 
range, as there the climate is warmer, 
and acerns abundant in season. But on 
this north slope there is so much game 
that there are always a number of 
flocks of turkeys and some mule deer 
within a mile or two of my camp. The 
white-tail deer are found only on the 
south slope. 

And then, we have more than a few 
grizziies roaming here. Four or five 
were killed near my lodge this past 
summer, the largest measuring 9 feet 8 
inches from tip to tip. My friend, 
Henry Herbert Knibbs, author of 
‘‘Overland Red,’’ all but got one that 
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made a track 1414 inches in length. - It 
killed a big steer not far above here, 
and ‘‘Overland’’ determined to try to 
kill it with my wife’s .22 Hi Power 
Savage rifle. As I have in my time 
killed my full share of grizzlies, I went 
with him as a mere spectator. The first 
evening we watched at the kill; the bear 
did not come to it until it was too dark 
to risk a shot; we could just make out 
the huge, dim form of him as he came 
shambling out of the timber, and we 
sneaked down into the arroyo and left 
him to feast in peace. 

**Never mind,’’ I told my 
“‘we’ll get him tomorrow 
sure.’’ 

But we didn’t. The next morning an 
automobile party of El Paso men and 
women came and camped within a half 
mile of the kill. We begged them to 
go elsewhere, or at least to keep very 
quiet, but they would do neither. They 
sang and shouted and fired pistols all 
day long, and the bear never came back 
to the steer. Some sportsmen, they! 

But we did get some turkeys, all we 
wanted. One morning Mr. Knibbs and 
my wife and I killed three each, as you 
can see by the photo of the fowls, here- 
with. 


friend, 


evening, 


‘0 


} 
| 
| 
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Pare ea te 


HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS (LEFT) AND JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ, 





THE AUTHOR WITH ANTLERS OF 
KILLED BY HIM WITH A .22 
HI POWER SAVAGE. 


BUCK 


The snow lies deep in winter on these 
high mesas, all the way from three or 
four feet on the level, to drifts twenty 
and thirty feet deep on Mount Thomas 
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NINE WILD TURKEYS 


IN BACKGROUND. 
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MRS. SCHULTZ BRINGING IN A COYOTE. 


and on the other high peaks. As soonas it 
is gone in the spring, about the first of 
April, the turkeys move up to the dense 
spruce forests covering the north side 
of the summit of the range, and there 
bring forth their young. 


They remain 
pretty high up all summer, and with 
the approach of winter gradually work 
down into the warm ecafions, and along 
the edge of the snow line of both slopes, 
from six to seven thousand feet. From 
December to April it is no uncommon 
sight to see flocks of them numbering 
all the way from twenty or thirty, to a 
hundred, and even two hundred fowls. 
So many, in fact, that it is impossible 
to count them as they weave along 
through the forest, for all the world 
more like a school of feeding porpoises 
in the Santa Barbara channel, than any- 
thing else. These, of course, are the 
hens and young. The gobblers roam in 
flocks by themselves, some of thein lusty 
old fellows with beards that drag on the 
ground, and weighing thirty pounds and 
more. And wary! An old turkey gob- 
bler is about the most elusive game that 
roams our American forests! They can, 
of course, be potted in the spring by 
calling them, but that, I maintain, is not 
true sport, and I am glad that the Ari- 
zona laws prohibit the spring shooting 
of turkeys. Undoubtedly, the greatest 
coup in American hunting, is the killing 
of a bighorn ram, and next to that is 
the stalking and killing of a turkey gob- 


bler. A gobbler, even when busily feed- 
ing, is ever on the watch. He seems to 
have seven thousand eyes, and ears that 
ean detect the rustling of a leaf or the 
snapping of a twig five hundred yards 
away. How many, many times, even 
after seeing them first, I have crawled 
and wriggled painfully toward them and 
failed to get a shot! 

Were I to be here next season, I would 
be glad to do all in my power to insure 
visiting sportsmen a successful outing. 
The summer of 1915 will find me with 
the Blackfeet in the Far North, in quest 
of data for a story. Mr. Gustav Becker, 
of Springerville, however, assures me 
that he will give all comers a _ wel- 
eoming hand. On request he will en- 
gage guides, horses and camp outfits for 
parties, and see that they get out into 
good game and trout country without 
unnecessary delay. All needed supplies 
ean be purchased in Springerville, and 
good beds and good meals are to be had 
at the ‘‘Blue Book’’ Hotel. A daily 
automobile stage runs between Hol- 
brook and Springerville, making the 90 
miles in something like eight hours. Its 
route is directly through one of the 
noted petrified forests. 

According to the records in the For- 
est Supervisor’s office in Springerville, 
there have been killed this season in the 
Apache National Forest: 79 mountain 
lions, 34 bears—mostly grizzlies—and 
16 timber wolves. 





THEY THAT HAUNT THE TRACKLESS 
WILDS 


WILLIAM 


The black fly’s days are few, but 
filled with activity and joy, his mottto 
being a short life and a merry one. Con- 
sidering his size, which is about that of 
a pin-head, he has more snap and ginger 
(or, if you. prefer, ginger-snap) than 
any other member of the animal king- 
dom. His is not a carefree and point- 
less existence. Far from it. During 
working hours, which are all day when 
the wind doesn’t blow, he is busier than 
a stockbroker in a bull market, while as 
for point, he carries it with him and will 
gladly demonstrate his proficiency in 
using it upon the human anatomy at 
any time and in any place. 

As a cool climate conduces to ac- 
tivity in man, the black fly likewise 
finds the north temperate zone most 
congenial to his operations, his busy sea- 
son being May and June. But his in- 
dustry is such that during these two 
months he does enough business to justi- 
fy his leafing for the rest of the year. 
Like the late Mr. Morgan, he believes 
in long vacations and quick action while 
on the job. He abominates lethargy. 
Himself nervous by nature, he dislikes 
a bilious or lymphatic temperament in 
others, and no one is allowed to sink into 
inertia while he is around if he can help 
it, and he usually can. While his prin- 
cipal object in life is to prevent the hu- 
man species from resting or enjoying 
themselves, the hide of no living thing 
is beneath his notice. Fishermen’s hide 
he particularly enjoys, and it is a safe 
bet that if the black fly season lasted 
throughout the entire summer there 
would be an enormous slump in the 
fresh water fish market, as well as a dis- 
tinct falling off in vacation travel to 
mountain resorts. In addition to the 
nutriment naturally obtained from the 
skin of a fisherman, the ordinary brands 
of insect antidote with which he anoints 


HICKOX 


himself are found an appetizing sauce 
for the black fly. 

The mosquito has energy too—energy 
and ambition. He is an early riser, or 
descender, as the case may be, and also 
objects to sloth in man or beast. He is 
a firm believer in the adage, early to 
bed, early to rise. Inhabitants of urban 
communities are prone to retiring late 
and reluctant to early rising. But one 
mosquito will sometimes effect a com- 
plete reform in the lying-in-bed-in-the- 
morning habit. Many a man would 
have gone through life without ever 
seeing the sun rise if it had not been 
for the mosquito. 

Unlike the black fly, who is not musi- 
eal, the mosquito is provided by nature 
with a harp, or some such instrument, 
upon which he discourses at dawn and 
evening and odd moments between for 
the free entertainment of all who choose 
to listen, as well as a good many who do 
not. Whosoever has heard in the stilly 
night of summer a symphony performed 
by a mosquito orchestra will agree that 
there are few sounds wore inspiring or 
that will more surely awaken the soul 
to a realizing sense of a paradise to come 
—for the mosquito if you can be lo- 
cated. 

New Jersey has long plumed itself 
upon raising the largest crop of mos- 
quitoes to the square acre of any state 
in the Union. Far be it from me to at- 
tempt to wrest from the sovereign state 
of New Jersey her proud and ancient 
title of mosquito breeder, a title which 
justifies her sole claim to greatness in 
the family of states, but I would re- 
spectfully represent that for virility, in- 
dustry, tenacity of purpose and, indeed, 
all those qualities that distinguish the 
thoroughbred, the mosquito of the great 
North Woods of Maine yields preced- 


ence to none. In stature he does not 
37 
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equal his brethren of the South, but 
that is rather an advantage than other- 
wise, since he does not make so much 
noise in walking about as to alarm his 


IT LOOKED LIKE A SORT OF DAVID-AND- 
GOLIATH ENTERPRISE. 


embarrassment often suf- 
Both are 


quarry, an 


fered by his bulkier rival. 
handicapped by their musical propensi- 
ties, however, as the practice of her- 
alding their approach by singing, or 
playing upon the harp, not unfrequent- 


ly puts their intended victims upon 
guard, and many a choice morsel is in 
this way lost to them. 

The black fly is no instrumentalist. 
He comes unheralded by a brass band, 
or other music, in a quiet, dignified, 
though energetic, manner and proceeds 
to business with the directness and in- 
sistence of a tax collector. Although the 
region of a mosquito’s activities is 
boundless on the earth, and he works all 
summer, he does not accomplish in a 
year the results -that his smaller rela- 
tive of the North Woods does in two 
months. A brave, determined man, 
armed with the proper weapons, may 
put to rout a mosquito, but no man ever 
put to rout a black fly. He may be 
killed, but he never surrenders and he 
never retreats. In action he has no more 
‘regard for his life than a Japanese 
soldier has, and will charge the enemy 
again and again with utter disregard 
of consequences. Man’s ordinary armor 


of clothing avails him nothing against 
the assaults of the black fly, though the 
uncovered portions of the body, such as 
the eyes, ears and nostrils, are favored 
points of attack, most particularly a fat 
and furry ear. 

Man’s ingenuity has been taxed to in- 
vent an antidote against these denizens 
of the woods, but thus far without con- 
spicuous success. A certain paste pre- 
sumed to be objectionable to the mos- 
quito is devoured with avidity by the 
black fly. A tar wash unwholesome to 
the black fly is consumed with relish 
by the mosquito. In only one respect 
does the mosquito score on the black 
fly, and that is in his ability to carry 
disease germs and inoculate man with 
them, his specialty being typhoid and 
yellow fever microbes. The virus of the 
mosquito itself is not so poisonous as 
that of the black fly, whose puncture 
will inoculate enough poison into the 
system to raise a swelling as big as a 
walnut. 

There have been stories told of fierce 
battles between moose, deer and other 
wild animals, and those who have been 
eye-witnesses of them declare that they 
are always to the death of at least one 
of the contestants. But I venture to say 
that none of these conflicts have ex- 
eeeded in ferocity the set-to I was 
privileged to see betwen a mosquito and 
a black fly. It all arose over a question 
of precedence. Both had alighted at 
about the same time on the ear of a 
friend of mine—a large, ruddy, juicy 
ear, well calculated to make a succulent 
repast for these birds of prey. Grap- 
pling for place, they fell to the ground 
and became separated for an instant. 
But they came together again without 
delay. It looked like a sort of David 
and Goliath enterprise, the mosquito be- 
ing about nineteen times as big as the 
fly, but I placed my money on the little 
fellow as soon as hostilities commenced. 
Closing in, catch-as-catch-can, the mos- 
quito tried to,get his stinger into action, 
but when he aimed it where the black 
fly was he wasn’t there any more. In- 
stead, he was on the back of his antag- 
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onist doing a fancy job of stinging on 
his own account. The mosquito dis- 
lodged the fly after a busy round, but 
he was minus a wing and pretty badly 
shaken up. In the second round he 
played a waiting game and spent most 
of his time in dodging the fly who 
forced the fighting. But it was no use. 
David lambasted Goliath almost at will 
and only quit because he was winded. 
At the call of time Goliath was groggy 
but game, and stood up for more punish- 
ment. The third round was the last. 
The black fly, fresh as a daisy, poked 
the skeeter in the solar plexus, or some- 
where else, and it was all over—one 
mosquito less and the black fly’s right 
to the ear of my friend fully vindicated. 

One time there was a hardy adven- 
turer from West Twenty-third Street 
who projected himself into the Maine 
woods for some fly-fishing in June. 
Before he left New York a sporting 
goods dealer had sold him enough fish- 
But 
he didn’t have any dope. So when he 
struck the black fly belt events trans- 
pired quickly for him. His soft, lily- 
white complexion offered a tempting 
mark for the hungry hoard that waited 
to welcome him to their city. When he 
got into camp his plight was a grievous 
one. Every square inch of the exposed 
surface of his flesh, and much of the un- 
exposed surface, was abraided and 
swollen. In a few hours his eye-lids 
were so puffed where the flies had bit- 
ten them that he couldn’t see. Part of 
the night he spent in trying to alleviate 
the torment of his itching skin and part 
in saying uncomplimentary things of 
the flies and of the dealer who had so 
kindly provided him with a complete 
outfit of everything excepting the most 
essential item, dope. Early the next 
morning, rod case and trunks un- 
opened, hands gloved, face swathed in 
mosquito netting, he started back for 
West Twenty-third Street. His parting 
words were, ‘‘ Never again!’’ 

Quite a good many enthusiastic gentle- 
men leave the hurly-burly of the teeming 
cities. and..hie themselves to the lakes 


ing tackle junk to stock a store. 


and streams of the North Woods in 
June—once. But if they do so more 
than once they are brave and valorous 
souls whose right to membership in the 
brotherhood of anglers, as novitiates at 
least, is beyond dispute. For of 
thoroughbred stock are they to whom the 
joys of angling outweigh the torment of 
insects. 

I write this the middle of June in a 
sportsman’s camp in the Maine woods, 
where, during the months of July and 
August (after the black fly season is 
closed), there will be from twenty to 
thirty guests. It is in the heart of the 
best trout waters of the state. But I 
am the only guest. Within a radius of 
a dozen miles there are half a dozen 
more such camps and in all of them 
combined there are but three more 
guests. And this has been the situation 
for more years than I like to remember. 
Yes, many are called but few chosen. 

I can not conclude this eulogy of the 
black fly without a passing reference to 
his nearest of kin, the midget—‘‘midge’’ 
in the vernacular, or ‘‘no-see-em’’ as 
aptly designated by the aborigines. He 
is so small as to be invisible to the naked 
eye. I should say that he was about the 
size of a pin’s point, but sharper. Like 
his big brother, he also inhabits the 
cooler regions, and is partial to damp 
places. When I said that the black fly 


SPRINTED TEN MILES TO THE NEAREST 
DRUG STORE. 


was preeminent in dynamic energy I 
ought to have excepted the midget, who, 
size considered, is fully as vigorous; and 
he is able to probe even deeper into the 
epidermis. He not only bores into the 
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HIS PARTING WORDS WERE 
“NEVER AGAIN.” 


flesh, but he stays there and festers. 
Before the onslaught of the midget man 
is powerless and must flee. 

A French Canadian guide, with the 
judgment and sagacity characteristic of 
his race, once made camp for me in the 
Maine Woods upon a bed of midgets. 
Bright and early the next morning I 


sprinted ten miles to the nearest drug 
store, leaving my trusty guide to find 
another camping place against my re- 
turn some days later. 

All things considered, I should say 
that the fellow who goes into the North 
Woods for fishing during the black fly- 
midget season earns all the fish he 
catches, even if he catch all there are. 

An antidote, however effective. will 
sometimes wash off or evaporate. Possi- 
bly a thick coating of plaster of Paris 
might prove impervious to the insects, 
but I faney it would have its drawbacks. 
The most zealous angler might find it 
inconvenient to cover his hands and face, 
including ears, mouth and nostrils, with 
plaster of Paris. Goggles for the eyes 
would have to be worn, and a slight 
aperture left at the mouth through 
which to breathe, but more especially in 
which to hold a pipe. I merely men- 
tion this as a suggestion, you under- 
stand: I am not recommending it. On 
reconsideration, I think it would be un- 
wise to try the experiment, anyway, for 
if the black flies and mosquitoes should 
happen to like plaster of Paris, indi- 
gestible though it be, there would re- 
main only one recourse for the luckless 
fisherman, and that would hardly com- 
mend itself to the most astute—diving 
under water and staying there! 








and “alleys” on several occasions, 








GOT THEM MIXED. 


It happens that my stories are read in the family of a well-known 
probate judge up in Danbury, Conn., writes Irvin S. Cobb. Otherwise the 
judge’s household is above reproach. Not the least important member of 
the family is the queen of the kitchen, the old colored cook, and she has 
her fling at the magazine every week as soon as the new one arrives. 


The judge is a keen follower of all the war stories. by different writers 
in the magazine, and he knew that the old mammy had been looking over 
some of the stuff herself, as she expressed her opinions about the Germans 


One day soon after the story of my interview with Lord Kitchener was 
published, the judge casually asked mammy how the war was going along, 
and if she thought they’d ever stop fighting. 


“Jedge,” she said, “dat wah gonna last jes’ three years.” 
“How’d you find that out?” asked the judge. 
“De king o’ Europe done told Ty Cobb.” 

















HOW WESTERN RIVERS WERE NAMED 


STUART B. STONE 


The rivers of the Western states have 
been largely named by the early Span- 
ish and French explorers. These hardy 
pioneers were especially fond of naming 
their discoveries after their sovereigns 
or their patron saints. A great many 
streams were named by the first Ameri- 
cans, the Indians, who have generally 
made use of terms descriptive cf the 
landscape or commemorative of some 
event that took place in the vicinity. 

The origin of these names has been 
traced by the United States Geological 
Survey, with the assistance of the vari- 
ous state historical societies. 

The Sacramento River, in California, 
was named by the Spanish, the word 
meaning ‘‘sacrament.’’ 

The San Joaquin is also Spanish- 
named, the phrase signifying ‘‘whom 
Jehovah has anointed.’’ 

The Columbia River, forming the Ore- 
gon-Washington boundary, was so called 
by Captain Gray for the vessel in which 
he entered its mouth. 

The Willamette, of Oregon, has an In- 
dian name, said to have originally been 
wallamet, when applied to water mean- 
ing ‘‘running.’’ Another authority 
gives its definition as ‘‘long and beauti- 
ful river.’’ 

Snake River, a tributary of the 
Columbia, took its name from the Snake 
. or Shoshoni Indians. 

The Missouri bears the name of an In- 
dian tribe. The meaning is said to be 
‘muddy water.’’ 

The Yellowstone has a name. trans- 
lated from the original French name, 
roche jaune, meaning ‘‘yellow rock.’’ 
Another authority gives it as from tke 
Indian, mi-tsi-a-da-zi, ‘‘rock yellow 
river.’’ 

The Colorado is another Spanish- 
named stream. The word means 
‘*ruddy’’ or ‘‘blood red,’’ and in a sec- 
ondary sense, ‘‘colored.’’ 


Green River, of Wyoming and Utah, 
was so called from the green shale 
through which it flows. 

The Rio Grande was given the Span- 
ish term for ‘‘grand river.’’ 

The Klamath River, in northern Cal’- 
fornia, has the name of an Indian tribe. 

The Trinity, flowing into the Kla- 
math, was so named from the supposi- 
tion of its first American explorers that 
it emptied into the Bay of Trinidad, 
which was entered by its Spanish dis- 
coverers on Trinity Sunday. 

Eel River was named from the Indian 
word wishosk, ‘‘eel river,’’ so called 
because of its winding course. 

Feather River bears a name trans- 
iated from the Spanish name, plumas. 

In Oregon, Hood River, of big, red 
apple fame, was named for Alexander 
Arthur Hood, afterwards Lord Brin- 
port. Mt. Hood, 11,225 feet high, was 
also named in his honor. 

Rogue River, took its name from the 
Tototins, an Indian tribe of nefarious 
habits, who were termed Coquins by the 
French and Rogues by the Envlish. 

Des Chutes River was ealled by the 
early French riviere des chutes, mean- 
ing ‘‘river of the falls.’’ 

John Day River, flowing into the 
Columbia, derived its name from a mem- 
ber of Hunt’s Astoria overland expedi- 
tion. 

Walla Walla River took its name 
from a Nez Perce Indian word used to 
designate a rapid stream. 

In Washington, the Yakima, an af- 
fluent of the Columbia, is said to have 
been named for an Indian tribe, the 
name meaning ‘‘black bear,’’ or, accord- 
ing to some, ‘‘coward.’’ 

Spokane River was also named for an 
Indian tribe, the word signifying 
‘children of the sun.’’ 

Pend d’Oreille River bears the name 
of a tribe of Indians who were so ealled 
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by the French because of their habits of 
wearing pendants in their ears, the 
phrase meaning ‘‘hanging ear.’’ 

In northern Idaho, the Coeur d’Alene 
has an Indian tribal name, a French 
phrase meaning “‘needle hearts’’ or ‘‘ awl 
hearts.’’ The name is said to have been 
given to these Indians because the ex- 
pression was used by a chief of the tribe 
to denote his opinion of the Canadian 
trappers’ meanness. Another story is 
that the phrase was applied to the tribe 
by members of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, because of their sharpness in 
trade. 

Salmon River was so called on account 
of the shoals of salmon that ascend the 
river in the summer, 

In nothern Montana, Milk River was 
so named because of its whitish appear- 
ance, 

Big Horn River took its name from 
the Rocky Mountain sheep, frequently 
ealled ‘‘Big Horn.’’ Its Dakota Indian 
name was papatunkau, meaning ‘‘big 
head.’’ 

Powder River was so named because 
of the dark, powder-colored sand on its 
banks. 

The Platte, having its sources in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, derived its name 
from the French plate, meaning ‘‘dull,’’ 
**shallow,’’ a term singularly applicable 
to this stream. 

The Arkansas, rising in Colorado, has 
an Algonquin Indian name, the mean- 
ing of which is unknown. Early French 
explorers wrote the word Alkansas and 
Akamsea, from the Indian tribe later 
known as Quapaw. 

The Purgatory, flowing into the Ar- 
kansas in Colorado, has a name trans- 
lated from the French riviere Purga- 
toire. 

The Huerfano was named from an 
isolated mountain in the river valley. 
The word is Spanish for ‘‘orphan.’’ 





The Cimarron is also Spanish-named, 
the word meaning ‘‘wild,’’ ‘‘unruly.’’ 

The Gunnison, in western Colorado, 
owes its name to Capt. J. W. Gunnison, 
an early explorer. 

White River, in Utah and Colorado, 
was so named from the white cliffs of 
its canon. 

Sevier River, in western Utah, was 
probably named for John Sevier, a 
pioneer. 

The San Juan, flowing into the Colo- 
rado, in southern Utah, has the Spanish 
form for Saint John. 

Humboldt River, in Nevada, is one of 
a number of physical features in the 
United States, named for the eminent 
geographer, Baron Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. 

Virgin River, in Nevada and Utah, 
was first named by the Spanish, Rio 
Virgen, ‘‘river of the virgin.”’ 

In Arizona, the Gila has a name of 
Spanish origin, the meaning having 
been lost. 

The Verde, flowing into the Gila, was 
so named on account of the greenish 
east of its waters. The word is the 
Spanish for ‘‘green.’’ 

ThePuerco, in Arizonaand New Mexi- 
co, is also Spanish-named, the word 
meaning ‘‘hog.’’ . 

Williams River, in Arizona, was 
named for one of the guides of the John 
C. Fremont exploring expedition. 

In New Mexico, the Pecos was named 
from the Pecos Indians, who had been 
taught sheep husbandry by the Spanish. 
The name is derived from the Latin 
pecus, ‘‘floek.’’ 

The Canadian, rising in New Mexico, 
is Spanish-named, the word, a diminu- 
tive of cation, meaning ‘‘steep-sided 
gorge.’’ 

The Zuni derived its name from an In- 
dian tribe. 
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Unless a nation is constantly threatened 
by an adjoining nation, or surrounded by 
national enemies eager to invade her, which 
the United States is not, no nation free 
from outside danger can even hope to have 
a good army in time of need if the army in 
times of peace is used to suppress small lo- 
cal insurrections or is used to quell labor 
troubles. Nothing in a nation can long en- 
dure if the bulk of public opinion is against 
it, and today that is the fundamental rea- 
son why the Uniied States practically has 
no army. 

No congressman dare arise in his seat in 
Congress and openly champion an increase 
in our army. Why? Simply because the 
labor unions will take good care that he is 
never again elected to Congress or to any 
other office, if it is within their power to 
prevent it. 

We are not speaking here of ethics, of 
right or wrong, of how things should or 
should not be, but of how things are. And 
the statement I have just made is a fact 
known to everyone, so why deny it? Nor 
are the labor unions to blame. ’Tis human 
nature, and nothing can go behind human 
nature. Right or wrong—it matters not in 
final results—when a strike is broken by 
the army—regulars or national guards 
matters not—thereafter every man striker 
of them, with his women folks and children, 
becomes an enemy of the organization that 
defeated them, and that organization in the 
United States today is the army. And by 


“army” I here mean the army as a whole, 
the first line of defense we call the regu- 
lars, and the second line in reserve we call 
the National Guard. 

If the above is not so all over this coun- 
try, then why is it that young men are en- 
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couraged by their unions, to whom they 
look in the last analysis for bread and but- 
ter, are not only encouraged not to, but 
often practically prohibited from, joining 
the National Guard? Simply because 
when a strike comes, as come it does to 
every union or that union is useless, for the 
strike is its only effective weapon, sooner 
or later if the union man is a national 
guardsman, he must find himself lined up 
with a rifle against even his own brothers 
and father in the ranks of the striking 
union labor men on the other side. ‘Tis 
against human nature, this is, hence the 
labor unions, and their young men, avoid 
the National Guard. Hence they get no 
training in times of peace that is so vital 
in times of war, hence no congressman 
dares to advocate any increase worth while 
in either men, money or weapons for our 
army. Every man looks first after his 
own job, so you cannot blame the con- 
gressman nor the union man. He is there 
to voice the man who voted for him, not 
to air his personal convictions, no matter 
how correct they may be. 

But two nations in the world maintain a 
standing army, England and the United 
States. A “standing” army in the popular 
conception of that term means a profes- 
sional army, where a man becomes a soldier 
practically for life, and does nothing else. 
This is possible only in England and Amer- 
ica. In Germany, Russia, France and other 
countries, the army is constantly changing, 
and while every able-bodied man serves in 
it for a few years, yet no man, except the 
officers of course, spends his life in the uni- 
form—except in England and this country. 
This is another reason why in the United 


States the people as a whole cat * the 
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army as a thing apart, and therefore, being 
strange, it has few friends outside its own 
ranks. 

Here then are two reasons why the army 
in this country is today a non-existing fail- 
ure, so to speak. There is a third reason, 
just as vital. Physical labor. The army 
will never be a success in America till the 
soldier “lays down the shovel and the hoe,” 
as the negro melody has it. A man joins 
the army to learn how to fight; today he 
finds he is put to digging a ditch that the 
captain’s wife may have a nice flower bed 
in her front yard. 

Now no man cares to do the hardest kind 
of physical labor under a hot sun for fifty 
cents a day and his board, with the peni- 
tentiary as his only other choice. Hence 
it is hard to get good men to join the army, 
regulars I mean, in time of peacé, although 
the best men pour into the ranks when 
there is a chance to handle a horse. instead 
of a lawnmower, or to drive a cannon rather 
than push a baby carriage. 

Let the nation hire its army labor done; 
then there can be no reasonable complaint 
from either soldier or union laboring man, 
who should have the work. And there is 
nothing about the pick and shovel in the 
army to drill a man into a soldier, any more 
than there is in the same pick and shovel 
outside the army, with three times the pay 
and nine times the freedom. 

There is still another reason, small it may 
seem till one has sweated his soul in chok- 
ing silence under it—I mean the swearing at 
at men by the officers. No self-respecting 
man, even in the ranks, can be expected to 
maintain his own self-respect if he is not 
treated with respect. Discipline is neces- 
sary, but cursing the men below you in 
language that this magazine cannot print is 
destructive of discipline—it is only a cruel 
eowardly form of bullying. If the officer 
swears at an enlisted man he can be—but 
is not, mind you—fined one dollar—yes, one 
whole dollar. Ifthe same enlisted man uses 
the very same words to the officer he is 
given from five to ten years in ball and 
chain at the hardest kind of labor in the 
penitentiary. The difference is too great. 

Drink is another reason why our army is 
what itis. Self-respecting sober men do not 


care to be under the almost unlimited con- 
trol of another man, when that other man 
is drunk, or is getting over a drunk. If 
drink is fatal to the railroad, it is still more 
fatal to the army. Fussy old women, both 
in pants and panties, have dabbled with this 
question in the army and have muddled 
matters sadly by abolishing the army club 
called The Canteen. But they took care to 
look after the souls of the men in the ranks 
only, and the officer is as free to tank up 
as ever. None of these questions—and there 
are several more, mind you, just as import- 
ant inside the army and navy—can ever be 
settled so that a self-respecting sober man 
will really take a pride and joy in the army 
till a sort of army court is established 
wherein enlisted man and commissioned of- 
ficer meet on an equal footing. Today the 
enJisted man knows that he is practically 
at the mercy of every commissioned officer, 
as the court to which he must appeal is it- 
self composed of commissioned officers. 
This proposed army court must in the very 
nature of things be composed of neither en- 
listed man nor officer, but of men who, in 
their official positions, are superior to both 
enlisted man and officer. Then justice 
might be possible between man and officer. 
Tis too much to expect any officer, acting 
as his own judge and jury, to convict him- 
self. In actual war this situation adjusts 
itself, but in peace such a court is needed 

Now it is useless to talk about encour- 
aging enlistment in the National Guard, or 
to try to vote more money for army pur- 
poses, as long as things are fundamentally 
wrong in the army itself. Establish a state 
police for labor troubles, an organization 
having no connection with the army what- 
ever—regular or National Guard—confine 
work in the army to “soldiering” and let the 
war department hire its laborers—as does 
the postoffice, light house and every other 
department except the army—do not tie the 
soldier up for life—or even for five years— 
and do not jail him in the penitentiary— 
disgraced for life—if he wants to quit his 
job—to get married, for example—and give 
the enlisted man proper appeal from de- 
basing and unreasonable commands and de- 
mands of the unfit. officers—for there are 
such in any army—to an impartial court su- 

















perior to both officer and man. Do these 
things and then the deserters from the 
United States army will not outnumber the 
men in the ranks, as is the case today. 

Nor will laboring men raise their children 
to distrust, avoid and even to hate and dread 
the uniform and the flag, nor will our coun- 
try, yours and mine, be open to invasion, as 
it is today, with no actual remedy in sight. 
Nor will a judge again give a criminal his 
choice between the penitentiary or “enlist 
in the army,” which in itself is almost a dis- 
grace where it should, and could, be an 
honor. Make the army honorable and pro- 
fitable and it will be popular and powerful. 

The trouble in the army today is that it is 
organized on a worn-out basis. The armies 
of Europe are handicapped with many 
mediaeval ideas, and the army of the United 
States is handicapped not only by these 
mediaeval ideas but by European ideas. An 
economic system that will fit Chica will not 
fit Germany, and an economic system thut 
will fit Germany will not fit the United 
States—nor Brazil. Each country has to 
have its own systems, depending on its na- 
tural surroundings and its people. There is 
no room in the American army or navy for 
the “Officer Christ’ and the “drunken sol- 
dier.” Those are ideas of the Middle Ages, 
when the common soldier was but little 
more than the cattle in the field. Funda- 
mentally, he was a serf, tied to the land, 
like the ox. Today in a Republic the soldier 
is, and must be, fundamentally a human be- 
ing—a man. And he must be treated as a 
man, To feed and house him well is not 

enough—we do the same with the horses. 
It is a self-evident axiom in all govern- 
ment—military included—that the higher 
you raise the governing the lower you put 
the governed. Each departs from a com- 
mon point, one up, the other down, the same 
distance. In our army, for instance, or any 
army, the higher you place the officer over 
the man, the lower you put the man not only 
under the officer, but under all other men. 
The gap between officer and soldier in 
America today is too wide. One is not a 
God, neither is the other a dog. Both are 
men—usually good men—and very much 
alike. In war we quickly see many of them 
change places. It is significant that when 
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we speak of a “soldier” we think of the en- 
listed man. We say “He is a soldier,” or 
“He is an army officer’—when the word 
“soldier” should apply to each equally. 

No, the trouble in our army today is not 
with the enlisted men, nor with the officer, 
nor with the congressman nor the union 
man behind the congressman. They are 
all good men, all practically alike, all equal- 
ly sincere in seeing this country of ours 
ever protected before the world. The trou- 
ble in our army and navy today—’tis not 
even with the War Department, for that is 
helpless without money and laws—the trou- 
ble is that the organization of our army is 
fundamentally wrong. Old ideas in an army 
are as fatal as old weapons. What good isa 
repeating rifle under a muzzle-loading sys- 
tem? Will prisoners fight for their jailor? 
Can you expect any man to pick cigar 
stumps out of the gutter before the officer’s 
veranda, branded like a mule with a large 
“Pp” on the back of his prison clothes in the 
sight of all his world, and then follow—or 
to be exact under modern tactics—precede 
that same officer into battle? Will a pris- 
oner fight for his jailor? 

Men must be punished in the army as 
well as out of it, but do not degrade him 
before all his fellows and expect him to re 
main a man. If he is a man he will desert, 
mutiny or commit suicide. When a soldier 
deserves punishment, let another than the 
officer try, and if necessary, convict him. 
then punish him in a way that does not 
ruin him, does not disgrace him, does not 
kill his self-respect, for the standing of the 
army is not fixed by the officer, but by the 
man in the ranks. The nearer an army 
resembles a prison the nearer the enlisted 
men in that army will resemble criminals 
—and be criminals. No wonder that the 
other day a certain judge sentenced a con- 
victed criminal to the army as a form of 
imprisonment. The trouble rests not with 
the judge, the officer or the enlisted man, 
but with the worn-out system of the army 
itself as an organization. Many of the best 
men in the army think as outlined here, 
but their lips are sealed; they can say 
nothing. But the outsider can. 

In our army today a man who has “risen 
from the ranks” has somewhat the same 
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official, and especially social, taint as in 
civil life has the ex-convict. As long as 
any man, even the army officer—and espe- 
cially his wife—considers the “ranks” as a 
disgrace, just so long will our army remain 
what it is today. 

In the navy, for example, it is practically 
impossible for any man, no matter what 
his ability, to rise from the ranks of the 
enlisted man—‘“a common sailor,” Sniff! 
—to be an officer. And if some queer fate 
did so lift him, would Mr. and Mrs. Officer 
ask him and his wife to dinner? The idea 
doubtlessly seems so absurd in military cir- 
cles—merely to laugh at—but ’tis a serious 
question with the many millions of us out- 
side both army and navy today, who would 
under no circumstances in peace enter 
either army or navy for the very reasons 
here. set down. Nor will we vote our money, 
either, for the self same reasons. And the 
army needs but these two things—men and 
money. The United States has plenty of 
men and plenty of money, but has only an 
ordinary navy and a weakling army. If the 
army wants men let the army treat its in- 
mates as men, and if it wants money, then 
let the army use that money against for- 
eign foes, not against our own kind who 
give it that money. 

Neither the army nor the navy can, with- 
in themselves, be an officers’ trust, nor in 
civil life can they be a trust’s officer 
Make a soldier a laborer, a convict—even 
for a day—or a policeman, and you have 
no soldier. That is not a soldier’s work, 
and a man’s work makes him what he is. 

Would you, or you, or you, expect a loco- 
motive engineer to run the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited ninety miles an hour one day 
and to sweep the street crossing the next? 
Then how can you expect the same man 
to sweep the street today, with a prisoner’s 
“P” on his back, and the next day handle 
that wonderful piece of machinery, the 
twelve-inch gun? Do you want to fly the 
rails behind a scavenger? Do you want 
to trust your home, your nation, to a gutter- 
snipe? And every man’s standing is fixed 
by the lowliest thing he does, in the army 


or out of the army, it makes no difference. 
In or out, a man’s a man for all that, and 
very often the self same man. 

The hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard-head- 
ed, very fierce fire-eating officer of ye olden 
times, with his somewhat amusing social 
notions, must give way, with great bluster- 
ing, of course, to the military scientist, an 
effective man, like Funston, for instance, 
himself once an enlisted man, and then in 
“the ranks” may be found no more the 
“common soldier’ and the “drunken sailor,” 
but you and me and other men who will not 
be sworn at by any one—even an “Officer 
Christ”— without fighting back, and who 
will gladly dig trenches for troops but not 
for water pipes, who will shoot an invader 
but not a neighbor. You cannot expect to 
pin the Cross of Honor on the breast of a 
blouse that has the “P” on its back. 

The trouble with our army is that its or 
ganization is fundamentally wrong, and if 
we do not soon reorganize it, a foreign foe 
will do it for us. The United States may 
have to fight the winner of the European 
war, and New York, Washington and the 
canal lie invitingly helpless. Within a half 
circle of 160 miles of New York city are 
practically all our military stores, all our 
gun, powder and cartridge makers, all our 
eastern railroad terminals, all our principal 
harbors—all without soldiers—and there 
are but few soldiers in the country and no 
extra officers to train more in time of 
need. For our military model the United 
States has followed—China, and we may 
have to fight the winner of the European 
war. If we do it will be suddenly, quick 
and without warning. In times of peace 
prepare for war. The paper armies of Amer- 
ica are as useless when we are attacked as 
are the paper dragons of China. Funda- 
mentally, China is the greatest military 
power in the world; without an army. she 
is today as helpless as the United States 
An indemnity of five billions would pay for 
a large army for a long time to come, to 
say nothing of losing the canal and of re- 
building Boston, Philadelphia, New York 
and Washington. 
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Letter No. 114.—Wormy Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—While fish- 
ing a certain stream of this state in the 
year 1910 I caught a number of trout, perhaps 
three-fourths of which were infested with 
stiff, white worms from one-fourth of an 
inch to three inches in length. The worms 
lay outside of the intestines and were not 
connected with the fish at all. Also while 
fishing in B. C., Canada, I caught several 
trout among which were some Dolly Var- 
den and cutthroats to which small, creamy- 
colored parasites had attached themselves, 
for the most part just back of the fins. In 
shape the parasite was not unlike the 
human form—with body, two legs, arms, 
and head. Will you tell me if the fish were 
fit for food?—E. E. G., Sumas, Wash. 

Parasites are not uncommon in fish; 
even trout, dwelling as they do in clear, 
cold water, are not free from the invidious 
enemy. One of our best Middle West brook- 
trout streams has been afflicted with a 
parasite which has all but cleaned out the 
stream. Two years ago hardly a fish was 
taken without the minute organism, and I 
myself, during a single afternoon’s walk, 
picked up seven large fish which evidently 
had died from the disease. Not feeling com- 
petent to answer your question I forwarded 
your letter to the Fish Commission at 
Washington. Here you have reply: “You 
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are advised that the worms discovered by 
your correspondent are known as nema- 
tedes, or thread worms, which are of fre- 
quent occurrence in fish in the intestines 
and other organs, but do not effect the food 
qualities. The small organisms attached 
to Dolly Varden and cutthroat trouts are 
parasitic copepods. They also are frequent 
occurrence, often infesting the gills, and 
sometimes are present in such numbers as 
to affect the vitality of the fish.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 115.—Six Bass Flies. 


Editor Angling Department:—In a re- 
cent number of this magazine I noticed a 
list of bass flies, five in number. I am send- 
ing you the names of my favorite six. I 
am not only a fly-fisherman but also a 
fly-tyer. Lord Baltimore, Buck Wing Coach- 
man, Tooth Bug, Western Bee, Army 
Worm, Chippy Buck Tail.—F. J., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

I am indeed grateful for your list of bass 
flies, though some are new to me. I have 
no doubt that you have found them win- 
ners, and that the suggestion will be of 
service to other bass fans.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 116.—Big Fish Still Rising. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am send- 
ing you a photo of a fish caught by F. M. 
47 
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“Some” trout. Compis. Fred M. Smith, Lyt- 


ton, B.C 


Shoults in the Thompson River. This river 
is one of the greatest trout streams I have 
ever fished, not excepting the Flathead and 
Jeferson down in Montana. The fish, after 
cleaning, was carried four and a half hours 
in the hot sun, yet weighed 12 pounds and 
12 ounces. That it was in poor flesh will 
be realized when its length, 37 inches, is 
taken into consideration. Took just fifty 
minutes to land his royal bigness. Tackle 
used: Seven-ounce rod, single leader, E. 
silk line, March brown fly.—F. W. 58. Lyt- 
ton, B. C., Can. 

You are certainly to be congratulated. 
The big fish seem to be rising. Who will 
land the next?.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 117.—That Pike Confusion Once 
More. 


Editor Angling Department: — Please 
answer the following in your April issue. 
Can you help me out in the matter of know- 
ing the following fish: Wall-eyed pike, 
shovel-nosed pike, grass pike, pickerel and 
perch? Fishermen claim that grass pike 


and pickerel are one and the same fish.— 
F. W. S., Muskegon, Mich. 

You can see how impossible it would be 
to answer through April Outdoor Life, when 
you realize that material for May issue is 


already out of my hands, and at least fifty 
letters lie in my desk just kicking to find 
their way into print, letters of general in- 
terest. I wish the generous readers of this 
department would always give their full 
name and address, writing plainly, then 
they will receive.an answer direct and P. 
D. Q. Remember, no letter can find its way 
into prin’ in less than three months from 
date of :eceipt. So give your address, or 
better, send a stamped return envelop. 
Then you will have your answer and I will 
not feel guilty if I hold back your letter 
entirely. Do not just sign initials; I will 
do that if your letter is published. Again, 
give full name and address always. The 
man who wrote the above letter has his 
answer, which would have been impossible 
had he not given address. 

Your question is the old recurring one, 
which pops up nearly every week in one 
form or another. As has been answered 
in this department a number of times, the 
fish called the wall-eyed pike is not a pike 
at all, but a perch; book name, pike-perch. 
Call it wall-eyed and leave the pike off; 
has no business there. The yellow or zebra 
perch is a sort of cousin to the wall-eye, 
you see belongs to the same family. Is that 
clear? The pickerel is a pike, that is, it 
belongs to the pike family, along with the 
great northern pike and muskellunge. There 
are three pickerel, very much the same in 
appearance, but with different ranges. Un- 
doubtedly your “grass pike” is the little 
pickerel (Esex vermiculatus), but I am 
totally at a loss as to what you mean by 
“shovel-nosed pike.” That is a new one on 
me. It might be almost anything so far as 
the name is concerned, for common names 
are thoroughly unreliable, I have thus far 
been unable to locate the name. The grass 
pike and pickerel are one and the same 
fish. Of true pike you could have only the 
following: Pickerel, with any number of 
common names; great northern pike, also 
with many handles, and muskellunge. I 
have never heard the great northern pike 
called grass pike, but it might easily hap- 
pen.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 118.—San Diego Rod and Reel 


Club. 


Editor Angling Department:—Enclosed 
find a picture which was taken just before 
the “Straw Hat Parade” held in San Diego 
on Feb. 12, 1915. We thought that it might 
prove of interest to your readers. The fish 
was built by a member of our club.—T. A., 
San Diego, Cal. 

It certainly, was a unique float and we 
are glad to know that your club won the 
first prize for the “best organized turn out 
in the parade.” The suggestion is a good 






































one for Fourth of July and all days of the 
kind, when floats are in demand.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 119.—A Bass Problem. 


Editor Angling Department:—There is a 
lake not far from here which is alive with 
bass (largemouth). I have seen several 
large ones taken in minnow nets and have 
taken small ones myself while seining for 
minnows. I have tried all kinds of lures 
and live bait but without success. I believe 
that no one has ever taken the fish on 
hook and line. Can you give a few sug- 
gestions?—R. B. G., San Angelo, Texas. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give -advice 
regarding such an ichthyic problem. There 
are sO many important unmentioned fac- 
tors. What is the character of the water, 
shore and bottom? Upon what are the fish 
feeding? Undoubtedly if the lake is “alive 
with bass” there must be a plethora of 
food, and, as bass are taken in nets, all 





Bass are rising once more. 


A fishing float in a big parade. 








you have to do is examine a stomach or 
two to find a key to the live-bait side of 


the problem. Personally I am reasonably 
sure that some of the well-known makes of 
artificial lures used at the right time of 
day would win fish. I am certain that 
several fellows of my acquaintance would 
be glad to go up against the proposition 
with their favorite artificial lures. If the 
lake is possessed of weed-beds or grassy 
shores, try casting with some of the weed- 
less surface lures mentioned in these pages, 
fishing in the early morning, or from sun- 
down to dark. Use some of the deep mov- 
ing underwater lures, moving the lure very 
slowly, just above the bottom in clear 
water. Study your fish’s feeding habits: 
maybe you have night-feeders to deal with. 
Such a problem should give you many days 
of pleasure. It is just barely possible that 
the water does not contain as many bass 
as you think.—O. W. S. 











Compts. Mrs. R. W. H., Chicago, I11. 
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Letter No. 120.—Yew for Rod and Mouse 
for Bait. 


Editor Angling Department:—In answer 
to G. G. S., would say that yew is a fine 
rod material but hard to work. To J. T., 
who asks for catfish bait, would say, catch 
a mouse and hook him just under the skin 
on the back, let him swim across the pool 
and see what happens. Good bait for bass 
and rainbow trout also. Hope this will 
prove of service to other readers.—H. J. S., 
Wash. 

That live mouse bait keeps popping up 
every little while, just as a live mouse 
should. Come now, “honest Indian, hope to 
die, cross my heart,” how many of the fire- 
side clan have ever tried it? I have found 
mice rather hard to capture when in the 
wilderness, and harder to fasten on the 
hook when captured. Indeed, one summer, 
when on a good rainbow river, I succeeded 
in capturing a little deer-mouse under a 
dishpan deadfall, but when I attempted to 
put him on the hook I dropped him for 
what I regarded as a good and sufficient 
reason. Just come in out of the shadows, 
you fellows that have used live mice, and 
tell us all about it. You can have the warm 
side of the fire. Using mice for catfish is 
a new one on me. I can see where there is 
going to be a great reduction of mice with- 
in striking distance of a certain catfish 
water much frequented by me.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 121.—Trout Planting in Montana. 


Editor Angling Department:—The two 
kodak pictures show the result of stocking 
our streams with trout fry. We have a 
very active club of anglers and every year 
small trout are secured from the state and 
federal hatcheries and placed in all the 
streams of Park county under our super- 
vision. These streams all flow finally into 

















A 9%-lb. trout taken from Shields River, 
near Livingston, Mont. 


the Yellowstone river. As a result of con- 
stantly stocking these streams perhaps the 
best trout fishing in the Northwest may be 
had any direction from Livingston, Mon- 
tana. One picture shows the manner of 
placing fry in stream. This was taken on 
Shields river, and the other, a 9%4-pound 
trout taken within a few yards of the place 
the anglers are seen planting the fry and 
same year, 1914. We don’t mean to state, 
however, that all trout are 9% pounds 
caught in our streams; one was 16 Ibs. 6 oz., 
weighed twenty-four hours after being 
caught in Yellowstone river, five miles 
above Livingston, and is the largest trout 
for running water we have record of. It is 
possible to catch a basket of “speckled 
beauties” of the medium size, 
one-half to one pound, almost 











any day in July, August or 
September. 

Our members are all strong 
“protectionists” of the trout 
—we are satisfied with a 
reasonable catch of fair sized 
fish and as a result no one 
comes home from a day’s 
fishing with “nothing to re- 
port.”—Sec’y Park Co. An- 
glers’ Assn., Livingston, Mont. 

Every true angler believes 
in fish conservation, there- 
fore he is a “trout planter.” 
Such splendid results have 
accrued from wise plantings 
that no longer is it difficult 
to get men to meet the fish- 

* car with team and wagon, 











Stocking Shields River (near Livingston, Mont.) with small 


trout, 


and spend a day in intro- 
ducing the fry to proper 
waters. Many a fine day’s 
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sport have I enjoyed because some wise 
angler had thoughtfully “planted” a can or 
two of fry before I appeared upon the 
scene; therefore I must needs plant in 
order to pay my debt. The only way 
that we can pay those who have gone be- 
fore is by doing something for those who 
come after. A few times I have assisted 
in planting some creeks, apparently adapted 
to trout, and have never heard anything 
from the plant. But if we are a wee bit 
careful in selecting streams there is not a 
shadow of doubt but that we will have good 
fishing in the days to come, even better 
than at the present time. You are to be 
congratulated in the good work your asso- 
ciation is doing. May your tribe increase. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 122.—Single Action Reels. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
please advise me as to what reel to use on 
a 5 oz. 9 ft. rod, when a 30-yard No. E 
double tapered line is used? What should 
be the size and weight of reel?—M. S., Dur- 
ham, Kans. 

It is exceedingly difficult to advise with- 
out the rod itself in hand. Of course, you 
understand that in fly fishing the reel is 
of minor importance, the work being done 
with the rod and hand; the reel simply 
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holds the surplus line, nothing more. The 
reel best adapted is most certainly the 
single action; as to the make, all will de 
pend upon the amount of money you have 
to put up. If you must exercise economy, 
get an Ideal or Featherlight, costing from 
60 cents up. However, a man who can 
afford a double tapered line probably will 
desire something better. The improved 
Meek trout reel weighs four ounces, costs 
$10.00 to $12.00. England turns out noth- 
ing better to my mind. The Vom Hofe 
reels, rubber and German silver, $6.00 to 
$9.00, are all that heart can wish. I would 
not get a reel smaller than 80-yard size, 
and do not know that I would purchase 
smaller than 100-yard. Get the narrow reel 
and if necessary, use a core line, then you 


will be able to retrieve line faster. Per- 
sonally I like the multiplying reel men- 
tioned in March story, “The Blue Jay 


Feather,” but understand that it is not be- 
ing made at the present time. The ad- 
vantage of the single action is found in 
the protected handle, line can not snarl 
about it as would be the case were one 
using the off-set handle of the regular mul- 
tiplier: then, too, a single action weighs 
less. For your rod I would advise a three 
or four-ounce reel of 100-yd. size, all of 
which is said without having the rod in my 
hand.—O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 18.—Fishing With the 


There is fly-fishing and fly-fishing, yet 
there is no single best way of taking trout. 
The dry-fly purist insists that his is the 





most. sportsmanlike 
method of handling the 
oar ae fuzzy wuzzy lures, a 
DEFINITION statement with which 
the wet-fly devotee 











promptly takes issue, as 
he should; now if the lover of the dry-fly 
method simply asserted that his way of 
handling the artificial flies was the most 
artistic, I am sure few would take issue 
with him. - Too often, it seems to me, we 
confuse art and skill with sportsmanship; 
now sportsmanship has to do with both, 
but depends upon neither. In order to add 
variety to the controversy between the two 
great schools of fly fishermen, I am going 
to advocate in this chapter still another 
method. To be sure, fishing with a deeply 
sunken fly, is fishing with a saturated wet- 
fly, a very wet fly. Every bass fly fisher- 
man knows that to let his flies sink for a 
depth of six or eight inches is often very 
alluring to the bronze-backs. By the same 
token, under certain conditions, when after 
trout, to let the flies descend for a depth 
of two feet before retrieving, is to tempt 





Deeply Sunken Fly. 


some sleepy old monster to attack that 
would not otherwise think of paying any 
attention to the lures. That is fishing with 
a deeply sunken fly. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to attach a single shot to the leader 
about three inches above tk- fly, all de- 
pending upon the character of the water 
fished, amount of current, etc. That the 
deeply sunken fly will upon occasion win 
trout I can testify. 

I was fishing a rather sluggish stream, 
one possessed of few rapids but numbers 
of deep quiet pools, withal a stream noted 





for its numerous and 
large fish, being care- 
HOW | fully stocked each sea- 
STUMBLED son. My usual good luck 
UPON THE had all but deserted me, 
METHOD being put to it to keep 











the camp fry-pan sup- 
plied with fish. It was not my fault, rather 
that of the Weather Man. It was the third 
week of a mid-summer drought, not a drop 
of rain had fallen for that length of time 
and consequently the stream was very 
low and the water unusually clear. Natur- 
ally the trout were exceedingly shy, loath 
to leave the dark shades of the deepest 
pools, and never found in the rapids. I dry- 
























“I had learned to fish with a deeply-sunken fly.” 


flied, wet-flied, and even resorted to “gar- 
den hackle” with but indifferent results. 
As intimated a moment ago, it was only by 
dint of much labor that I managed to odor- 
ize the pan. Returning disgruntled one 
morning after some three hours’ fruitless 
work, I paused at the head of a little rapid 
which terminated in a deep pool, well 


shaded and provided with a _ reasonable 
amount of drift wood at one side. Now I 
knew that that pool must from the very 


nature of the case shelter a number of fish. 
How to make them bite, that was the prob- 
lem. I sat down to think it over, idly 
turning the pages of my fly book, from reds 
to grays and back again. Suddenly a small 
bass fly, a silver doctor, freed itself from 
its clip and fluttered to the ground. There 
is a wee bit of superstition about every 
angler, and I took the fall of the fly for a 
good omen and fastened it to my leader. 
attaching a small shot, about a BB, a couple 
of inches above the feathers, arguing that 
its weight would add to my casting power. 
Keeping well back from the stream, I made 
my way to the lower side of the pool, up 
through the high grass until within casting 
distance. I cast, my fly striking the water 
well towards the head of the pool with a 
slight splash. I was disgusted. “Scared 
any trout that happened to be within a mile 
of that plunk,” I told myself. I did not 
begin to reel at once so the fly settled well 
towards the bottom of the pool before I 
placed a finger to the handle of the winch. 
Just because I was not interested in the 
affair I cranked slowly. Suddenly there was 
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a sharp tug and I was fast in the first real 
good fish of the week. Coming to myself 
with a jerk, I coaxed that fish down out of 
the pool, played and netted him well below, 
went back and got another, and still an- 
other before the school, if school there 
were,, became alarmed. There were other 
pools of like character in the meadow, a 
number of which I visited, winning one or 
more trout from each. The riddle was 
solved. I had learned to fish with a deeply 
sunken fly. Since then I have resorted to 
the trick, I think that is what it should be 
termed, when all other expedients failed 
and uniformly with success. It seems im- 
possible for the trout to resist the invita- 
tion of the slowly moving bunch of feathers, 
for attack it they will. What the fish 
imagine the feathers are is something of an 
enigma, though always the processes of a 
trout’s mind is past finding out, 

I have made quite a study of the flies 
adapted to the method and have no hesi- 
taney in saying that the large flamboyant 

flies are by all odds the 





most attractive; indeed 


REGARDING | | have found the uncouth 


FLIES 








jungle cock very attrac- 





tive upon several occa- 
sions, with the scarlet ibis a close second. 
However, it is to my first love, the silver 
doctor, that I pin my faith and seldom does 
it fail me. As said, the flies should be 
large, I have even used a salmon and regu- 
lar bass with good results, but my con- 
clusion is that a large trout, or small bass 
size is far and away the best. I have re- 
























sorted to the method only when all others 
failed, because of low clear water, so I can 
not say what flies would prove attractive 
under other conditions. I would not advise 
one to fish with deeply sunken flies simply 
for the sake of fishing with them, but only 
as a last resort when more legitimate 
methods fail. 

Naturally the perfect rod for such fishing 
should have considerable backbone and 
will, though any rod can be used, other than 
the ultra light brook 
rods, the strain would be 
too heavy for them. The 
ordinary six-ounce rod 
of nine or ten feet will 
prove perfectly satisfactory providing it is 
not weak or whippy. In the matter of line, 
leader and reel nothing need be said, simp- 
ly your favorite. The leader should not be 
over six feet long, as a rule I use one of 
less than four, all depending upon the size 
of the stream to be fished. I would be 
guilty of carelessness should I dismiss the 
subject of tackle without saying something 
about a landing-net or gaff; the size of the 
fish usually taken with the deeply sunken 
fly demanding a good dependable net or 
gaff. I have used those “trout nippers” 
with a great deal of satisfaction, as they 
do not take up any room, are not in the 
way when not needed, and always ready to 
hold a fish when the angler has need for 
them. A landing tool is like the Western- 
er’s revolver—‘mighty handy when needed.” 

A few general remarks regarding han- 
dling the flies may not be out of order here. 
As to the number I would say not over two. 
I know that more than one fly is being 
cried out against in some quarters, and is 
made a crime in at least one state, still I 
am in favor of two. Very seldom have I 
taken two fish at once, good ones I mean, 
but those occasions stand out red letter ex- 
periences in my ichthyic life, something to 
dream o’er when luck is bad. Two flies if 
you dare. Always work from the lower side 
of the pool unless so large that you can 





TACKLE 
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not cover all the water, 





then of course you will 


GENERAL have to fish with the 








REMARKS current, a method I have 





not found overly suc- 
cessful, however. If you must fish with the 
current, either cast well over and reel up, 
or let the fly float down, without the shot, 
of course, sink, and then reel. Again I 
warn you that fishing from above will not 
be apt to prove very successful. The fish 
either see you or discover the fraud. In 
casting from below, use all your casting 
ability, lay a long line and lay it without 
undue commotion as you hope for a strike. 
Do not hurry, in fishing with the deeply 
sunken fly, the reward is to the patient. I 
suppose the method might be compared to 
trolling but to me it is far more fascinating, 
more depending upon the ability and judg- 
ment of the rodster. The angler must know 
where the fish lurk, where the currents 
swing, where the snags and other obstruc- 
tions lie in wait: all this must he know 
and more if he is to angle with the deeply 
sunken fly successfully. 

To illustrate the effectiveness of the 
deeply sunken fly let me narrate another 
happening as I conclude this chapter. I 





was fishing a _ large 
stream, wide and deep, 
pret ha yet a trout _ water, 





strange as it may seem 





to those who think of 
speckled trout as “brook trout.” The fish- 
ing was “off color.” I had resorted to bait, 
artificial lures, spoons, everything in fact 
that could be supposed to attract trout, but 
all to no purpose. One day a bass fisher- 
man visited my camp, his hat decorated 
with rather large bass flies, whether or not 
they were used for other than ornamental 
purposes I did not stop to enquire. When 
the bass lover departed three of his flies 
remained behind, a silver doctor, royal 
coachman and scarlet ibis. Along towards 
the edge of the evening I took my canoe, 
crossed over to the shady side of the river, 











“Again I warn youthat fishing from above will not be apt to 


prove very remunerative.” 
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where I knew the water was deep and the 
bottom little better than a stone pile. Tak- 
ing all the time in the world, I arranged 
a shotted cast, silver doctor for end fly and 
royal coachman as dropper, and sent the 
combination close up in shore, where the 
low-hanging trees leaned out over the quiet 
water. I waited for nearly a minute, while 
the flies went down, down. The water was 
fully fifteen feet deep. Then slowly I reeled 
in. Before those flies had moved ten feet 
I was fast in a good trout, and a second fish 
struck before the first reached the boat. 
Such a battle! It does my heart good to 


remember it. Up and down that shore line 
I worked by boat, the result being that be- 
fore dark an even dozen fish had found their 
way into my creel. 

Always you will find -he larger fish, the 
sleepy denizens of the dark pools, attack- 
ing the deeply sunken fly. The small fish 
are always surface feeders, far more active 
than the overgrown grandfathers. Perhaps 
this method of taking fish may not appeal 
to my readers, but nevertheless you will 
find it well worth investigating if you are 
confronted with conditions adapted to it. 

O. W. SMITH. 


Under Water Lures 


We have already written of floaters and 
floating-underwater lures, now we take up 
the simon pure underwaters, those that sink 
as soon as cast and anchor themselves to 
the bottom if given half a chance. The 
reader acquainted with the advertising 
pages of sport magazines will readily under- 
stand that there are hundreds of lures in 
all shapes, sizes and colors, upon the mar- 
ket; consequently it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to illustrate all here, we show only a 
few typical forms. Our purpose in this 
article is not to boost any particular lure 
or lures, only write of a class, their good 
and bad points, proper use and perhaps 
abuse. The writer’s own collection, in no- 
wise complete, is very extensive, ranging 
in shapes and sizes from minnow form to 
shapes never seen in water, air or upon 
the earth, and in colors from dull green to 
rainbow hues. 

My personal conviction is that the under- 
water lure should follow the minnow lines, 
perhaps not necessarily minnow like, 
though I have a penchant for such lures, 
but built after the form of a fish. Nature 
knew what she was about when she carved 
the fish’s body upon the lines she chose, 
and we, in manufacturing underwater lures, 
can not do better than follow her example. 
The underwater should not offer much re- 
sistence to the medium through which it 
must be drawn, neither should it be unduly 
heavy, in either case it would strain the 
casting rod, not to mention other evils. 
As to the proper weight all will depend 
upon the rod used and the character of the 
game sought. You would not expect to go 
up against muskellunge with a half-ounce 
bait, neither would you seek bass with a 
lure weighing three ounces. I have both 
weights in my collection. A bass lure 
should not weigh much over an ounce in my 
opinion, possibly an ounce and a half, sel- 
dom heavier. Let me say right here that 
few casting rods will stand up under the 
strain of a three-ounce lure, such a lure is 
too heavy for casting, and heavier than 
muskellunge fishing requires. A_ lure 
weighing from an ounce and a quarter to 


two ounces, if well made, is heavy enough 
for any fresh water fishing. The heaviest 
lure in the illustration, No. 2, weighs an 
ounce and a quarter, but with the three 
hooks removed it weighs less than an ounce. 
The illustration does not show it, but the 
hooks, wire and blades are made of unus- 
ually heavy material so that that lure can 
be used for heaviest fishing, indeed, I carry 
it in my muskellunge case. It is one of the 
best made, medium sized under-waters I 
know. 

All save one of the lures used to illus- 
trate this article are provided with some 
sort of trolling device, an imporant attach- 
ment for an under-water to my way of 
thinking. No. 1 is a well-known lure, the 
spoon being in the middle of the body, de- 
servedly popular where known. All but No. 
8 have twirlers fore and aft, it carries a 
buck-tail shrouding the treble hook, a lure 
that comes in various colors and one that 
I have found peculiarly effective in dark 
water, or in deep shadows. Good for wall- 
eyed pike. As said a moment ago, I desire 
whirling blades on under-water lures, as 
in my experience they add to the lure’s at- 
tractivity as well as balance and poise in 
the water. Just watch the radio-grams 
shooting out through the water from the 
whirling blades, if you doubt their atten- 
tion-attracting power. Perhaps if bass are 
“fighting shy” the glitter and glimmer of 
the twirlers may alarm them, but when 
running deep I doubt it. A surface lure is 
an altogether different matter. 

The lures used in our illustration serve 
as an object lesson in hook attachment, and 
deserve considerable study. All, save No. 
8, possess side-hooks or what may be con- 
sidered as such. I like the simple, out- 
standing side hook as used in Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
etc. The form of hook used in No. 5 de- 
serves especial mention, being so con- 
structed that they can not be made to 
cramp or foul; which is also true of the 
special hook attached to No. 9. No. 5 is 
an unusually well made and handsome lure, 
being an exact imitation of a yellow perch; 
but I quarrel with the number of hooks, one 
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pair might have been omit- 
ted without marring its fish- 
hooking qualities. As often 
pointed out in our articles 
upon artificial lures, for bass 
the tail hook is superfluous, 
as the bronze back never 
strikes from behind; but for 
@ general purpose lure, bass 
and pike, the tail hook should 
be included. Much depends 
upon the quality and method 
of attachment; the hook 
should be so attached that it 
stands out from the body 
and not cramp upon itself. 
Nos. 5 and 9 serve as ad- 
mirable illustrations of the 
point, though all the lures 
here used are well “hooked 
up.” These lures are from 
weil-known makers, fisher- 
men who know how a hook 
should be attached from ac- 
tual experience, Time was 
when a hook was wired on 
almost any old place, but 
that day is past. The attach- 
ment of hooks on No. 4 is 
especially firm, reaching to 
the center rod, though easily 
detached should occasion re- 
quire, 

No. 4 is too well known 
and extensively advertised 
to need comment, The blade 
at the rear causes the bar- 
ber-pole half of the body to 

















revolve like an electric sign 
in front of a tonsorial artist’s 
shop. This lure is well made, 
the manner of hook attach- 
ment was emphasized in the preceding para- 
graph, and is an especial favorite of mine in 
red and white. But you can secure it in al- 
most any color, even gold or red. Indeed, you 
have my under-water favorites in this illus- 
tration, three of which I can not talk about 
without dealing in superlatives; every one 
of the’ ten being scarred with  tooth- 
scratches, have taken their meed of bass 
and pike. By the way, No. 9 hooked and 
brought to gaff a twelve-pound Northern 
pike last season, that, too, though it was 
built by a bass fisherman for bass fishing. 
I wish to call your attention to the unusual 
shape of No. 3, measuring from ring to 
end of hook, full seven inches, the body 
proper having a length of four and a half 
inches. I have found it very effective when 
pickerel minnows were running, as it is a 
very close imitation of the pickerel in color, 
green back and white belly, as well as in 
shape. It is a good lure to have in the 
case for special need. 

Regarding the subject of color there is 
no unanimity of opinion, even experienced 
and expert anglers disagreeing regarding 


Some under-water lures. 


same waters and fish. My preference for 
red and white is well known and inveighed 
against in many quarters, still I continue 
selecting lures of patriotic hue, because I 
have found such the most effective. Under 
certain water conditions, dark, murky or 
well shaded, green and white, Nos. 1 and 
8, are splendid colors. The mottled rain- 
bow, Nos. 6 to 9 inclusive, is very attrac- 
tive for general fishing conditions. You 
will note a slight difference in shape be- 
tween 6 and 8, and 7 and 9; the first two 
possess round bodies, while the last two 
possess angles, are five-sided as it were. 
The difference marks the opinions of two 
makers. Be it said in passing, that these 
lures can be secured in an infinite variety 
of colors, sufficient to meet the needs of 
any water, or the whims of the most par- 
ticular angler. It is not the part of wisdom 
to seek out the odd and unusual, however, 
simply because unusual and odd; rather a 
lure must meet existing needs if it is to 
prove a fish-getter, a point the would-be 
caster should hold in mind. There is a 
reason why bass sometimes strike at one 
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lure in preference to all others, even as 
there is reason for their refusing to look 
at it the very next day. The under-water 
fisherman should seek to meet the whims 
of fish, so only will he become a success- 
ful angler. When bass are feeding upon 
the surface do not use under-water lures. 
Do not expect the lure to capture fish 
unless you cast with your mind as well as 
arm. 

It was Thoreau who long ago said the 


fishermen who came to Walden Pond for 
pickerel “baited their hooks with their 
hearts”; a bit of allegorical wisdom which 
the modern bait caster might well reflect 
upon. Make no mistake about the matter, 
while I hold that shape and color of the 
lure is of great importance, I wish to con- 
clude this article by again asserting that 
the angler behind lure and rod is of utmost 
importance. oO. W. SMITH. 


Casting for Muskellunge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Why not give the 
muskellunge a fair show? To the writer’s 
mind, the muskellunge is the most abused 
of the fresh-water game fishes, There is 
no one who questions his gameness and 
fighting qualities, but the tackle used and 
the usual method of fishing seem to me to 
be far from fair to the fish. He is often 
called the bulldog of the waters, and the 
majority of the sportsmen seem to treat 
him as though he were indeed a bulldog, 
and as such to be led around on a chain or 
a rope and then clubbed into submission or 
shot as though he were mad. 

About fifteen years ago when the writer 
was first bitten by the fishing “bug,” he 
came North and, as did all others, trolled 
for his “‘muskys” with a line little smaller 
than a clothes line, with hooks to match 
and a rod as stiff and heavy as a light 
steel cane, dragging the fish around by 
main strength and awkwardness when 
hooked until both the fish and the guide 
were about all in and the latter more than 
half drowned. After a few years the line 
was decreased in size, but the fish was still 
dragged to death and then shot and mauled 
around generally until the spasmodic strug- 
gles were quieted. 

About eleven years ago the writer moved 
into this country where the muskellunge 
are at home, and from that time has had 
an excellent chance to study the fish, as he 
has been both guiding and fishing for the 
greater part of. each year, has seen all 
styles of angling used and has become a 
convert to light tackle and is firmly of the 
opinion that an expert with the fly rod can 
land any muskellunge that swims, with an 
even break in the luck of the game. During 
this time, in this locality at least, the 
change has been gradual, first lighter lines 
and smaller spoons, then lighter rods and 
the gaff instead of the gun, then lighter and 
smaller lures, until now at least 80 per cent 


of the sportsmen fishing these waters use 
tackle little heavier than that usually used 
for bass, and perhaps 20 per cent use light 
bass tackle entirely. 

As to tackle, almost any good bass rods, 
lines and lures will do. Last year the writer 
saw muskellunge of from ten to twenty-five 
pounds taken on the following lures: Jami- 
son’s bass coaxer, Heddon’s dowagiacs, 
underwater, semi-floating and surface, the 
Good Luck wobbler, Hildebrandt’s No. 5 and 
No. 7, Slim Eli spoons with both bucktail 
and red ibis flies, Stanley bass flies and 
pork tandems, and many other even smaller 
baits and combinations of baits with hooks 
as small as 2/0 or 3/0. These fish were 
not dragged around and drowned, however, 
but were played out on the rod and reel 
and were thoroughly tired out before being 
brought to gaff: 

To our way of thinking, the only sports- 
manlike way to fish is to give the fish a 
chance, and when one has fought a twenty- 
pound muskellunge eighty-five minutes on 
a six-ounce rod, a four-pound test line and 
lure to match, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the fish had a chance and 
that he has earned the right to take it 
from the water. 

A few years ago muskellunge fishermen 
always considered that when a muskel- 
lunge’s sore teeth period came around it 
was useless to fish, as-they would not 
strike. Nowadays the big fellows seem to 
strike all summer. Cannot this be explained 
by the fact that the baits we used to use 
were large and therefore a bad mouthful 
for a sore face? When their teeth are 
sound the muskeliunge more often than not 
strikes from pure unadulterated cussedness, 
but during his “teething” takes the smaller 
lures. because he is hungry, as fish caught 
at this time are always empty, and as a 
consequence more given to spectacular 
jumps and vicious biting. 

Wisconsin. H. A, SCOTFORD. 


Trout of the Western Waters 
The Cutthroat Trout—The Golden Trout. 


Those sub-species of the cutthroat trout, 
before mentioned, i. e., the Rio Grande 
trout and the Colorado river trout are fol- 


lowed up by other members of the family, 
in Colorado, the third being the yellowfin 
trout, listed by Jordan and Everman under 
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the technical name  (Salmo-clarkii-mac- 
donaldi). It gains its name from the fact 
that the under fins are of a yellowish color- 
ation. This fish occurs in the Twin Lake 
region of Colorado. The yellow fin trout 
is described thus: 

“Color—silvery olive, a broad lemon-yel- 
low shade along the sides, lower fins bright 
golden-yellow in life, no red anywhere ex- 
cept the deep red dash on each side of the 
throat, which is never wanting in Salmo 
clarkii. Body posteriorly and on dorsal and 
caudal fin profusely speckled with small 
pepper-like spots, smaller than the nostril 
and smaller than in any other forms of the 
Salmo clarkii. Occasionally these spots ex- 
tend forward to the head, but they are 
usually sparse on the anterior half of the 
body.” 

The yellow-fin trout has small scales and 
these are placed along the body with more 
exactness and regular evenness than is 
usually the case. 

Another trout of Colorado, the green-back 
trout (Salmo-clarkii-stomias) is found in 
some of the streams in this region; this 
trout, like others of the kind, is identified 
by means of the red blotch at the throat; 
certainly not of such fine markings as to 
be called a “cut.” In color this fish is 
green with a mixture of brown and, as a 
rule, has large spottings—larger by far 
than found in other members of the same 
size and sub-specific class. This trout never 
grows to a large size, those taken out of the 
Arkansas and the Platte rivers weighing 
little over half a pound, and may be re- 
garded as representative. One writer has 
the following to say regarding this fish: 

“It spawns in spring, in snow-water if 
possible, and it will leave spring-water to 
find snow-water. In winter, however, they 
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seek for warmer waters. It is said that 
when the winter breaks up the trout are 
too blind to see bait. In color the green- 
back is green, or even almost black on the 
back. The lower fins and the throat are 
bright red, but there is not much trace of 
the rea lateral band. The black spots are 
large and mostly confined to the posterior 
part of the body. In some cases these spots 
are ocellated with paler. At the spawning 
time, in May, and early June, the males 
have much red, but later the sexes become 
similar. In specimens found about pools, 
there is often much red even in summer. 
Those from the deeper parts of the lake 
are always bright green, with a little red. 
The flesh in these trout is extremely red, 
this color being probably heightened by the 
character of its food. In the specimens 
from Arkansas river the body is plumper 
and softer than those from the Twin Lakes 
of Colorado.” 

The greenback trout is taken readily, in 
season, on both the fly and baited hook. 
As a fighter he has many points to his 
credit; and is as persistent as they make 
them. 

Why the Yellowstone trout has been 
placed in a sub-specific rank it is hard to 
say, yet such is the case. It therefore mas- 
querades under the designation, scientific- 
ally (Salmo-clarkii-lewisi), and is found 
abundantly particularly in the Yellowstone 
Lake and the region adjacent. The Snake 
River and the sources of the Missouri hold 
these trout in great numbers. 

Also in sub-specific rank under the term 
cut-throat may be listed a trout from the 
Columbia River, known in the realm of 
higher names as the silver trout, otherwise 
“Salmo-clarkii-gibbsii.”” This trout is found 
in abundance in certain streams and lakes 
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Eleven pounds of Wild West. Compts. M. 
Edythe Jones, Bellevue, Ida. 


of Idaho, in the upper Columbia River and 
the streams that feed it. The fish derives 
its name of silver trout from the fact that 
its under parts are distinctly silvery in hue. 
Some fish of this sub-species are taken hav- 
ing very dark coloration, particularly as to 
back. Very dark-green, or green-brown 
seems to be the most general coloration, 
while the spottings are not overly large as 
a rule, mostly confined to the upper part 
of the body. In size, the fish would average 
less than a foot in length, though large 
specimens are always met with, especially 
in Idaho lakes. 

Three other members of the cutthroat 
family are found in the state of Washing- 
ton. Two of these, the spotted trout, Salmo- 
clarkii-jordani, and the salmon trout, Salmo- 
clarkii-declivifrons are found in Lake 
Sutherland, Clallam county. Another 
trout, Salmo-clarkii-bouvieri, is found in 
the Waha Lake, of Washington, and is also 
in the cutthroat class. It never grows to 
a large size; is usually very small. The 
main features of its identification is its 
small head, termed by one as being blunt, 
and the eyes are rather large. 

In the cutthroat family the Tahoe trout 
of Tahoe Lake, California, is by far the 
largest and the best known. While it is 
a true cutthroat, the scientific men have 
seen fit to place it into another species, and 
have therefore dubbed it Salmo-henshawi, 


of the genus Salmo, species, henshawi. At 
the same time, these same scientific men 
have hustled another member of the Tahoe 
trout into a sub-species. It is found living 
close to the bottom of Lake Tahoe (Lake 
Tahoe is something like 1,500 feet deep 
at its greatest depth) and is called by them 
the silver trout of Lake Tahoe, otherwise 
alias, Salmo-henshawi-tahoensis. The _ sil- 
ver trout assumes a monstrous weight for 
a trout and thirty-pound specimens are not 
rare. The Salmo-henshawi is also found in 
the northwestern part of the state of Ne- 
vada, especially in Pyramid Lake, where 
large specimens are often caught. In fish- 
ing for the Tahoe trout it is always best 
to use trolling tackle: a stiff-backed rod 
should be added to this and a durable line, 
sufficient to hold a large specimen if taken. 
Live bait in the form of minnows, on a 
double-hook affair would be a good thing, 
and any of the spoon devices, and many 
of the artificial baits of alluring coloration 
and blend should work elegantly. As a 
rule they should be fished for rather deep 
since they lie in deep places, especially the 
silver trout of Tahoe, which kind prefers 
to stay in the deeper reaches. Personally 
I do not know if these trout rise to, or take 
the artificial fly. I have not ascertained; 
though such a system is the most unlikely 
and the least prolific of results. Most of 
the trout aforementioned can be taken on 
the artificial fly in season, and if one is 
anywhere near able to tie his flies to con- 
form with those native to the stream, and 
its surroundings, so much better his luck. 
The great pleasure of mountain stream 
fishing is undoubtedly furthered by the 
wonderful scenery and great natural beauty 
that form environments to such streams. 
No mountain trout stream is constant in 
character: along its course will be found 
rapids, falls, torrents of white water, with 
smooth, placid pools below; shadowed 
pools, perfectly serene and still, and like 
glass, where the least falling of a minute 
object will cause extending ripples and cir- 
cles to drift out. On such pools one is often 
allowed the pleasure of floating a few dry 
flies. As a rule, in these apart-from-man 
regions the trout are easily taken on any 
sort of a contrivance; the less known to 
the intrusion of man the more easily are 
fish taken. There are places in Oregon, for 
instance, where it would conclusively seem 
that man has never set foot. Here the trout 
fairly swarm to cffered fly, no matter how 
it is tied, or what its shape or coloration. 
Above I have as simply as possible, with- 
out padding to an extraordinary degree, 
given a list of the cutthroat trout, where 
found, and somewhat in information as to 
their coloring. We next come to the golden 
trout of California. The golden trout in 
reality belongs to the rainbow trout family, 
but because of its marked characteristics, 
its so apart and widely different coloration 
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it is given a position and a species to itself. 

The golden trout are found in the King 
and Kern rivers in the Sierras of eastern 
California. Perhaps the best known of these 
golden trout is the one found in Volcano 
creek and goes under the technical designa- 
tion of Salmo-gilerti-roosevelti, the latter 
being a bow to the past dominance of the 
Big Stick man. This trout, like all of the 
golden trout does not grow to any large 
size; most of them in fact rarely creep over 
eight inches. The average good-sized gold- 
en trout may be six inches in length, but 
a little giant for activity; it is animation 
personified. It is built for a life in rough, 
swift water. The fins are inordinately 
strong and are very large in proportion to 
their size. When taken on the fly they are 
great little fighters, winning exclamations 
of delight from the fisherman. The golden 
trout have a golden coloration, most bril- 
liant and enchanting to look upon. Those 
who have said that the golden trout is the 
most beautiful fish in all the world have 
much with which to back up such an asser- 
tion. Their color gleams like metal: and 
seen in the water has changeable lights of 
melting and merging hues. It was un- 
doubtedly through the efforts and the writ- 
ings of Stewart Edward White that the 
golden trout was prominently placed before 
the people. His description of it in his 
book, “The Forest,” is an account that 
should be read by all. After coming into 
prominence the government took the pro- 
position of furthering the preservation of 
this fish into its hands and they were and 
are comprehensively protected in their 
haunts. Cases are on record where the 
golden trout have been fished to such an 
extent that little short of depletion would 
have been the net future result. Thanks 
now to the fact that we have protection for 
them, they will survive. 

Some volcanic, metallic impregnation of 


the water wherein these trout live are the 
cause of its coloration. Taken from the 
water its beautiful hue fades away and is 
gone. Or placed in other waters the color 
will also fade. That the mineral sub- 
stances or bottoms of these streams are 
undoubtedly the cause, there is no doubt. 
We also have a sub-species in the South 
Fork of the Kern river known under the 
term Salmo-gilberti-aquabonita, which is 
very much like the other golden trout, its 
isolation having much to do with the add- 
ing to it of another name. 

A third “golden trout” is found in Soda 
creek, northward some sixty miles from San 
Francsico, and is known under the scienti- 
fic term of Salmo-gilberti-whitei. Unlike 
the Volcano creek trout the Soda creek 
trout has small spots profusely scattered 
over its body, mostly above the lateral 
line. It will be noted, however, that 
there are spots below the median line on 
this trout. These spots are numerous on 
the dorsal fin and the caudal fin, or tail, 
where they are more or less regularly, or 
evenly, placed. Golden trout are indenti- 
fied especially by the tip of gold noted on 
the dorsal fin, a distinguishing characteris- 
tic among them all. This marking on the 
dorsal fin is most pronounced on the Soda 
creek trout. This trout is rosy and purple- 
blotched along the median line; the under 
parts or belly up to the median line, golden- 
yellow: the back, half way up, bluish; top 
of back, brownish-green. The golden trout 
of the Volcano creek is olive as to back, 
rusty red along imaginary median line; pur- 
ple blotchings over this red extending in an 
even line to the tail. There are no spots 
on this trout save on the caudal, and the 
dorsal fin, and on the body only slightly 
forward of the root of the tail. The odd 
mark on the dorsal fin, at the very tip of 
it, is here noted as in the Soda creek trout. 

ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


(Continued.) 














WALES HEARD FROM. 


A subscriber who has been much interested in the long words that the 
Companion has printed reminds us that the full name of the little village 
of Lianfair in the north of Wales is nothing less than Llanfairpwllgwingul- 
ugerthtrecbwilygerthwirymympllygogerbwyllygogrilantosulgogogock. We 
hope he is mistaken.—Youth’s Companicn. ' 
































TO OUR READERS 


UTDOOR LIFE is strictly a cooperative concern. It is yours, not ours. 
There is a reason for its existence. 

Scattered over the world, wherever the mails penetrate, is a vast 
army of sportsmen, all of whom enjoy the opportunity of sitting down 
with the other feilows and talking things over—the game, the guns, the 

hunts, the country, and the experiences by forest, desert, field and stream. 
Whenever and wherever two or more sportsmen meet there is much of interest 
to be given and taken, and the conversation never flags until the last pipe is out 
and the campfire banked for the night. Their experiences are different, as are 
their opinions and their points of view, and much is to be, and is, learned by all 
through this interchange of ideas and experiences. 

These ideas and experiences have a peculiar property. You may give them 
away freely, yet retain full ownership, possession and enjoyment. At the same 
time you have added to the enjoyment of all the other fellows, thus adding to 
their possessions without depleting your own. You cannot do this with money, 
goods or lands. They in turn may similarly add to your store of enjoyment, 
knowledge and experience without depleting their own in any way. Looks like 
a mighty good proposition, doesn’t it? 

The problem is first to locate the other fellow, then get the opportunity to 
sit down beside him and “swap yarns.” Here is where OUTDOOR LIFE comes 
in. For a small fee, termed the subscription price, it furnishes the campfire 
beside which all may sit and visit every month—visit not with one ortwo; but with 
the hundreds of thousands of our other readers from every land and from every 
walk in life. Likewise, if you so wish you may merely sit and listen to the talk; 
or, what is far better for all, you may contribute your share to the general enter- 
tainment. If all about the campfire devote their energies to listening they will 
hear but little. The more talk there is floating around the greater the interest 
for all. Therefore, in case you have an idea or an experience, or a bit of pertinent 
philosophy, out with it; let us have it for the benefit of the crowd. It is your 
campfire. It is your entertainment. It is your magazine. The magazine is what 
you make it, not what the editor does. He is merely the atmosphere which 
transmits the sounds of the conversation. You must cause the vibrations before 
he can transmit them. 

So just sit down for a few minutes and give us the benefit of your experience, 
your ideas, your logic, your philosophy. Are you desiring information concerning 
any subject touching sports or sportsmanship? Think of the multitude sitting 
about this campfire, with their varied experience and study. Think of the gen- 
erous, free-hearted manner in which all sportsmen are willing to impart informa- 
tion. Ask your questions and receive replies from the men who have made those 
subjects a lifelong study, and who have concentrated the efforts of trained minds 
for years along just the lines in which you wish information. They are all in the 
crowd and furnish a veritable encyclopedia of information without even the 
necessity of turning a page, and every man is willing and anxious to help you out. 

Also contribute your own mite. It takes but a few minutes to write out that 
thought which is in you. Were you physically beside a campfire you could easily 
tell the boys something which would interest them. It requires no college degree. 
Merely write as you would speak, and the job is done. No one stands ready with 
a brick to throw at anyone whose ideas or methods of expression he does not 
like. It is a gentlemanly crowd. No calling of hard names or making of slight- 
ing or sarcastic remarks which would not be made were you physically face to 
face. We are face to face about this great cosmopolitan campfire, and we treat 
each other as gentlemen—because we are gentlemen. Have you heard insulting 
language used at other camps? Possibly; it all depends upon the persons com- 
posing the crowd. Our crowd is not built that way. Those whose principal 
eyuipment is cutting sarcasm, passionate invective, and an elaborate equipment 
of derogatory adjectives, have long since found the atmosphere of our camp un- 
congenial and have gone to other gatherings where their peculiar talents are 
appreciated. We are together for mutual enjoyment and mutual instruction, and 
neither of these ends require anything but gentlemanly conduct for its attainment. 

Therefore, join us, take your seat in our circle where you can easily hear 
every word spoken, and where all can hear you equally well; listen when you 
feel like it; contribute your mite to the conversation in case you feel so inclined, 
and enjoy yourself. To offer you this companionship is the reason for our 


existence. Let us welcome you to our midst. EDITOR. | 







































Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been eom- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of 


the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








State Game Wardens Speak Regarding Federal Migratory Bird Law 


Realizing the importance of knowing the 
stand that has been taken by the several 
states relative to the enforcement of the 
Federal Migratory Bird Law, early in the 
year we addressed a letter to each of the 
game commissioners of the Western and 
Mid-Western states (as well as to the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska) asking what action they 
were taking with regard to co-operating 
with the Federal authorities in enforcing it 
—also as to any changes made the past 
year in the game laws. It is almost neces- 
sary to get the assistance of the states in 
this work, and yet, until the state legisla- 
tures pass laws to conform to the Federal 
regulations, the fullest support in this direc- 
tion from the several state game depart- 
ments cannot be expected. It is pleasing 
to contemplate, however, that some states, 
through their game departments, are will- 
ing to go out of their way in order to sup- 
port and enforce the Federal regulations, 
as such action tends to produce the good 
effect of encouraging generally the much- 
needed enforcement of these national laws. 

We received some sixteen replies from 
the state game commissioners, and believ- 
ing that their expressions on the subject 
may be of interest we have extracted the 
most important passages from each and 
append them herewith: 


The California Fish and Game Commission 
is supporting, and, I am glad to state, main- 
taining, the Federal regulations protecting 


migratory water fowl. Several arrests for 
killing geese (which have no protection at 
present under our state law) have been made, 
and these arrests have had a very beneficiai 
effect in protecting these birds. Of course 
you know that some questions connected 
with the Federal regulations are in a very 
unsettled condition, and until a final de- 
cision regarding the constitutionality of the 
law or regulations is rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, we cannot 
do very much, Our Commission have recom- 
mended that our state laws protecting mi- 
gratory water fowl be made uniform with 
the Federal regulations in California. This 


will give us a sound basis upon which to 

work, because we have an efficient arm tu 

enforce the state law, which we now lack 
under the Federal system. 

F. M. NEWBERT, 

Pres’t Calif. Fish and Game Commission. 


As regards the enforcement of the Federai 
migratory bird law, will advise that this de- 
partment can make no effort to enforce the 
Same, until such a time as our Legislature 
enacts a law conforming to that of the Fed- 
eral Government. I wish to assure you thal 
I appreciate your cooperation, and am thank- 
ing you in advance for any suggestions you 
have to make at any time, relative to mat- 
ters pertaining to this department. 

W. B. FRASER, 
Colorado Game and Fish Commissioner. 


With reference to the Federal law on mi- 
gratory birds in Oklahoma will say that this 
department is not taking active part in the 
enforcement of this law. However, we are 
advising those who make inquiry regarding 
same to adhere strictly to the Federal regu- 
lations in regard to spring shooting of mi- 
gratory birds. GEO. B. NOBLE, 

Oklahoma State Fish and Game Warden. 


The following changes have been made in 
the Montana laws: Bird season in western 
counties opens Sept. 15, closes Oct. 31. Bird 
season in eastern counties opens Sept. 1, 
closes Oct. 15. Limit on deer reduced totwo 
of any kind; season extended 15 days, mak- 
ing it Dec. 15 instead of Dec. 1. Elk, same 
limit (one); season extended 15 days. Rocky 
Mountain sheep and Rocky Mountain goats 
are protected until October 1, 1918. In re- 
gard to enforcement of the Federal laws ani 
the position of this department in relation 
thereto, will scy that we have at all times 
been very much in favor of cooperation, and 
have so notified Federal authorities and in- 
structed all deputies in this department to 
report violations that came to their atten- 
tion. Have also brought violations to the 
attention of the United States District At- 
torney, but up to the present date there has 
never been a prosecution for violation of the 
Federal law in the state of Montana. 

J. L. DeHART, 
Montana State Game and Fish Warden. 


Relative to the migratory bird law I will 
say that this law places the state wardens 
in a very hard position, inasmuch as we can 
not enforce this law, and receive all the 
complaints in regard to the violations goinz 
on throughout the state. I really sores * gad 
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that I am in sympathy with this law as it 
now stands. I think it is a good thing but 
should provide for a closed season in the 
Southern states as well as here, or else give 
us a few days of spring shooting. Then, an- 
other thing, gy oe here think it is merely a 
joke, for they have never seen a Federal 
warden in the state and they are shooting 
ducks all the time and nothing is done. [| 
have written the department in regard tv 
this but get no satisfaction whatever. 
GUST. RUTENBECK, 
Chief Game Warden, Nebraska. 


Replying to yours of the 38rd addressed to 
the late L. L. Dyche. Prof. Dyche passed 
away on the 20th of January and up to this 
writing his successor has not been appointed. 
However, the writer was associated with 
Prof. Dyche while he was fish and game 
warden and will undertake to answer your 
questions as nearly as possible: Prof. Dyche 
in his lifetime was in hearty accord with the 
Federal law protecting migratory birds and 
believed that the meat and kernel of the pro- 
tection of birds lay in prohibiting the spring 
shooting. We understand that there has been 
an inspector appointed under the biological 
survey at Washington for this territory and 
that he has already caused three arrests for 
violations of the law. which will undoubted:y 
go to the Stpreme Court. We think that on 
the whole, the majority of sportsmen of Kan- 
sas will obey the law; yet there is a feeling 
that this state should have an open season in 
the spring. In regard to the state fishand game 
laws, we do not look for any radical changes; 
however, they may put a short open seasun 
on quail, which under the old law were pro- 
tected up to 1918. As soon as the Legisla- 
ture adjourns we will make up a list of all 
changes in the game laws and forward you 
a copy. O. C. LeSUER, 

Sup’t Kansas Fish and Game Department. 


I will state that it will be the disposition 
of this department to enforce the Federal 
laws on migratory birds of our state. We 
are willing to cooperate with the Federal 
authorities. When the new licenses are 
printed we will have a synopsis of the Fed- 
eral law printed on them. 

LEROY C. JONES, 
State Game Warden, Idaho. 


In regard to the migratory game bird law 
will say that this department will cooperate 
with the federal authorities in the enforce- 
ment of this law, but of course you under- 
stand that this cooperation will consist of 
reporting violations, etc., as we have not the 
authority to arrest on Federal charges. How- 
ever, our laws have been made to correspond 
with the Federal law to a great extent and 
this will bring about better results. All of 
our wardens will receive instructions to co- 
operate with Federal authorities in the en- 
forcement of the above law. 

NATE P. WILSON, 
State Game Warden, Wyoming. 

Regarding the migratory bird law, while 
I am in favor of enforcing the Federal reg- 
ulations, I think that our state has been 
wrongly classified. We have but little shoot- 
ing at the best, and most of it is furnished 
late—between January and March. Many pe- 
titions are now being circulated throughout 
the state asking that changes in the season 
here be made to conform more nearly to ex- 
isting conditions. Up to date, as far as l 
can see, there seems to be no protective 
work being done. Our local Federal war- 
dens have no police power and consequently 
will not interfere with violators to any 
great extent. I suppose that lack of funds 





has so far prevented any activity in this 
direction by the department. 
TRINIDAD C. deBACA, 
State Game Warden, New Mexico. 


Although the Legislature pretended to 
change the season on ducks, geese and other 
migratory birds, these supposed changes 
cannot be effective, inasmuch as they con- 
flict with the Federal statutes. The season 
on these migratory aquatic birds will remain 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 15, despite the legislative en- 
actment. The Federal law takes precedence. 
The Federal law, however, is now being test- 
ed in the Supreme Court, and unless it shouid 
be declared invalid it will prevail over the 
state law. W. L. FINLEY, 

State Game Warden, Oregon. 


Will state so far as the State Game Com- 
missioner of Texas is concerned, that I have 
instructed all of my deputies to enforce 
strictly the state game laws, regardless of 
whom it may be. 1 assure you that if one 
covers the state of Texas looking after the 
interest of the enforcement of the laws of 
this state, ninety per cent of their time will 
be out of door life. WILL W. WOOD, 

Game, Fish and Oyster Comm’r, Texas. 


The question of Federal protection of mi- 
gratory birds has found no serious objec- 
tion in the state of Wisconsin, as the state 
law has for several years protected water- 
fowl, especialiy during the spring of the 
year, and it seems that in most states where 
the law is opposed to any extent it is on 
the grounds that the spring shooting is pro- 
hibited. Prior to the regulations adopted 
by the Department of Agriculture, the Wis- 
consin law provided an open season on water- 
fowl from the ist day of September until the 
lst day of January following; but before the 
approval of the regulations by the President, 
the Wisconsin Legislature amended the state 
law to conform with the Federal regulations 
and the open season now provided is from 
the 7th day of September until the Ist day 
of December. The only instance in which tae 
Federal regulations differ from the state is 
on woodduck, the Federal law aE a 
closed season until 1918, while the state law 
includes woodduck among the birds which 
can be taken during the open season. The 
department as a unit is very much in har- 
mony with the Federal law and whenever a 
violation occurs which is contrary to stale 
regulations as well as Federal, the case is 
first tried in State Court and its proceedings 
reported to the Federal inspector who has 
his office at Portage, Wis. We have had 
several cases here in this state where the 
accused was found not guilty, in which in- 
stance we have supplied the facts to the 
federal officers with a request that steps be 
taken for a hearing in Federal Court. At 
this writing there has not been a conviction 
in the state of Wisconsin for a violation of 
the Federal law, although evidence has been 
collected in several cases and in all proba- 
bility will be heard before some Federal 
Court in the near future. I have not had any 
direct statement from federal officers and 
have thought possibly they are Mahe to 
determine the constitutionality of the law 
I sincerely hope that tne Supreme Court of 
the United States when confronted with this 
question will declare it to within the 
right of Congress to delegate power to the 
Department of Agriculture relative to migra- 
tory bird protection. In event the law is dc- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
the principle involved will not have been iu 
vain, for it has already done much in creat- 
ing a greater pubiic sympathy and interest 
in game questions of all kinds. It seems 
rather a hopeless matter to expect states 
whose jurisdiction is bounded by state lines 
to provide the necessary regulations for 
proper protection. If the laws for the vari- 
ous states could be dictated by a central 
body or association there would be a possi- 
bility of providing regulations which would 
afford protection equal to that of Federal; 
but under existing conditions it would be im- 
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possible to enact regulations in the various 
states that would be based on scientific prin- 
ciples rather than political influence. I hope 
to see the day when all of the states of the 
Union will adopt regulations to conform with 
those of the Federal government and the 
creation of a department to properly enforce 
those laws where such a department does nui 
already exist and then if the law should be 
defeated by local prejudice or other influence 
the facts can be submitted to the Federal 
Court and the case given a fair hearing. The 
prestige that would be established in the lo- 
cal courts because of the federal regulations 
would be a great benefit in properly enforc- 
ing state laws as applied to migratory birds. 
HN A. SHOLTS, 
State Fish and Game Warden, Wisconsin. 


The recent Legislature passed a new game 
law—a step in the right direction, and pro- 
tects your favorite animal, the bear. The 
law reduces the open season On numerous va- 
rieties of game, reduces bag limits, provides 
for a State Game Commission and appoint- 
ment of game wardens, fixing hunting li- 
cense fees and expressly forbids shipment of 
game from the state. The open season for 
hunting, chasing and killing deer, turkey and 
bear, under the bill, will be from Novy. 10 to 
Jan, 10 of the following year, with exception 
that turkey gobblers may be hunted and 
killed from April 15 to May 31 of each year. 
December and January constitute open sea- 
sons for quail. No person may kill more 
than two deer, four turkeys and one bear in 
one year and hunting parties are limited cor- 
respondingly. The bag limit on quail is 15 
for any person in any one day, and for wiid 
duck, 25. The Federal laws are being closely 
observed in Arkansas. E. V. VISART, 

U. S. District Inspector, Arkansas. 


We are enforcing the Federal migratory 
bird law in Utah, and it is satisfactory with 
the exception that the sportsmen are not in 
favor of waiting until “sunrise” to com- 


mence shooting, the great majority of them 
being in favor of commencing to shoot in 
the morning at least half an hour before 
sunrise. They claim that the “sunrise” pro- 
vision is too late; that the birds are all 
gone, except at clubs, and that it is an in- 
justice. for the “sunrise” provision to be en- 
forced. I have endeavored to get this pro- 
vision of the Federal law amended to give 
the sportsmen in this zone duck shooting at 
half an hour before sunrise, but as yet the 
amendment has not been made. Under our 
law the only bird that can be shot at any 
season of the year is the English sparrow 
and there ceases to be a bounty paid on this 
bird in Utah. We think our law gives the 
birds better protection than does the migra- 
tory bird law, but, of course, the latter is a 
good one and is much broader in its scope 
than the law of Utah relative to fish and 
game. With the exception above named the 


migratory bird law is satisfactory to Utah 
sportsmen and is considered a splendid law. 
FRED W. CHAMBERS, 
Utah Fish and Game Commissioner, 


In response to the request contained in 
your letter of the 6th inst., addressed to the 
Governor, I take pleasure in transmitting 
herewith copies of circular issued by this of- 
fice which contains the full text of the 
Alaska game law and all regulations in 
force thereunder. With reference to the 
hunting of bear on Kadiak Island I beg to 
advise that it is necessary for a non-resi- 
dent to obtain a hunting license before he 
may hunt on this island, or, for that matter, 
in any part of the Territory—except for deer 
and goats, for the hunting of which no 
license is required. Licensed guides are re- 
ouired in the Kenai Peninsula only, but as a 
rule non-residents who hunt on Kadiax 
Island take a guide with them, usually em- 
ploying one of the Kenai Peninsula guides. 

W. W. SHORTHILL, 
Secretary to the Governor of Alaska. 


Mr. Almirall to Mr. Woodard 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to Mr. J. 
M. Woodard, whose letter appears in the 
May issue, I must say as a resident of that 
part of Colorado where game is, that he 
certainly has been misinformed in regard 
to deer. Very likely there are nearly 
enough to stock the state in this county. 
Wonder if he proposed the new law on rab- 
bits? Why save cottontails and snowshoe 


rabbits and let the bear disappear? I! 
would like to hear what others have to say 
about this. L. V. ALMIRALL. 

Colorado. 

Note.—For the information of Mr. Almirali 
and other readers we will state that Mr. 
Woodard had nothing to do with the new 
law on rabbits.—Editor. 


Bright Thoughts on Bear Protection 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
keen appreciation and interest your bill 
prohibiting bear-trapping, restricting their 
slaughter and otherwise bringing them 
under the protection of our game laws, also 
of this bill’s defeat in the five states: into 
which you had it introduced. You are to 
be warmly congratulated, not only for 
originating a splendid idea, but for pioneer- 
ing the way into new fields of much-needed 
legislation looking toward the proper con- 
servation of our game resources. Also, to 
my mind, it has, somehow, a deeper humane 
ring than the usual game-protective idea— 
a finer something strongly appealing to the 
big game sportsman who knows, loves and 


understands Mother Nature and her van- 
ishing children of the silent places. 

In this strain of thought, I would suggest 
this addition: to prohibit, under heavy 
penalty, the killing at any time of a mother 
bear, with young cubs. At such time she 
is generally in poor condition, the fur thin 
and rubbed bare in places, while the cub’s 
skin affords but a poor and a pathetic 
trophy. Aside from all this, and from my 
view-point, such slaughter prevents the 
proper and legitimate increase of the 
species, is brutal, useless and unsports- 
manlike. In my more thoughtless and in- 
experienced days, I plead guilty to having 
committed just such wholesale murder— 
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once! And while some may consider this 
overdrawn sentiment, there may be many 
who will agree that the sobbing, baby-like 
wail of a little cub bear, wounded or calling 
to its dead mother, has a haunting quality 
not soon forgotten. Nor is it good to hear! 
We do not shoot the doe with her fawn. 
because she is classed among the non-pre- 
datory animals. And when we offer the 
bear the refuge of the game laws, we ac- 
knowledge that changed conditions entitle 
him to the same classification. Then why 
not lower the gun and spare Mother Bear 
and her babies—perhaps to grow us an 
“Old Whopper” to tell camp-fire lies about, 
to pine for and dream about—and to run our 
fool selves ragged after over places “where 
angels dare not tread,” at forty-some-odd 
dollars per day to some good pal of a guide 
who needs the money? Huh? 

As to trapping bear, I also plead guilty 
to having not only tried to do so, but to 
having once killed a deer for bait. But I 
am glad to say that the effort was fruit- 
less. And I truly believe that many other 
hunters, as good, or better sportsmen, than 
myself, under the impulse of adverse con- 
ditions or the lure of an elusive and a 
coveted trophy, have made similar efforts 
with varying results. Even now I know of 
one certain old grizzly, with a track the 
dimensions of which I dare not describe, 
whom the chance to trap would be a sore 
temptation which I would not like to grap- 
ple with. I might get a body-scissors upon 
the temptation— but he is an awfully big 
bear! One upon whose trai! I have slept 
where night found me, for over a week at 
a time, and by day scrambled and slid 
along for many a heart-breaking mile! 
However, all this does not make bear- 
trapping, and the slaughter of elk and deer 
for bait, right, wise, or sportsmanlike. Your 
bill furnishes all necessary restraint for the 
thoughtless, the over-eager and the inex- 
perienced, as it will both place them under 


the direction of the reputable guides of the 
country and cause them, otherwise, to stop 
and think it over. As for the mere game- 
hog, and the trapper who ignores all law 
for the sake of money, it places him amena- 
ble to the law and its severe lessons of 
punishment. But there are a great many 
men engaged in trapping for a living who 
are as law-abiding, as honorable and sports- 
manlike at heart, as any one, and who will 
lend themselves to the spirit of the law in 
recognition of its salient features. Along 
this line, it has been my observation that 
the reputable hunters and trappers of a 
given country always have the criminal 
hunter or trapper clearly located, 
marked and branded. And that they seldom 
fail in bringing him to answer, or in run- 
ning him off the range. 

In the old days of the cowman and the 
open range, when bear were infinitely more 
numerous than now and not pushed far 
back into the high mountains by the forces 
of civilization, “Uncle Eph” did kill himself 
a beef now and then, upon rare occasions. 
And, upon still rarer occasions, some fool 
with a popgun was killed or hurt by a bear. 
But in nearly all such bonafide instances 
it was almost invariably the fault of the 
man, instead of our much-maligned friend 
Bruin. My experience, personally, and from 
much reliable information from others, con- 
clusively points to the fact that a greater 
absurdity was never taught than the idea 
that this naturally peaceable and droll ani- 
mal is vicious, aggressive, or destructive. 
As regards the few cattle killed by bears, 
that period of his history has long since 
closed. And, even then, I have often known 
of cattle-rustlers finding it very convenient 
to lay beef-killing upon imaginary bears. 
Likewise, upon occasion, equally as con- 
venient for an outraged cowman to lay the 
well merited “plain killing’ of some rustler 
at the same door! LEE FRANKLIN. 

California. 


A Woman Who Wants To Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read an oc- 
casional number of your magazine when my 
husband does not give it away to someone, 
and I am taking this liberty to ask you a 
few very pointed questions. 

I have read the story of Miss Hardy and 
her trip; while I do not desire anything 
quite so strenuous, I do believe all of the 
wonderful pleasures of the outdoor life are 
not and never were intended for man alone. 

I want to go hunting with my husband. 
He has always been taking his annual hunt- 
ing trip as well as fishing. I get along very 
nicely fishing, but on the hunting end of 
it I seem to be terribly inefficient. I don’t 
seem to have the right sort of gun. I don’t 
seem to have the right sort of clothing. I 
am not fitting in just right. He has not 


been inclined to encourage me a great deal, 
but since reading your article as to whether 
or not a woman should wear bloomers or 
pants or overalls or other things, I have 
come to the conclusion that I am going 
with my husband this fall on his trip to . 
northern British Columbia. 

I have my own way about everything, 
although my husband does not know it. I 
want you to help me. Tell me just what 
sort of things I ought to have. I under- 
stand a sleeping bag, my husband has one 
and I can very easily get another one, as 
his seems to be satisfactory to him. I don’t 
know about what sort of a hat, what sort 
of clothes to wear to keep warm. I am 
acquainted with divided skirts. I don’t be- 
lieve I would be so terribly embarrassed 
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at that overall stunt, but I don’t imagine 
it is going to give the warmth that the 
climate I have in mind requires. I would 
very much appreciate it if you would tell 
me what a woman should start out with in 
company with her husband on a trip of this 
kind. My plan is to be absolutely ready 
and when he is about ready to go I want to 
be ready too. I don’t suppose he is going 
to know it until the last minute. 

I am like other women; many a time I 
have been called a “good fellow” and the 
“best chum he ever had” on other sorts 
of trips, but I want to hunt. Tell me what 
kind of a garment I should wear. Don’t be 
afraid to tell me; if you mean bloomers say 
bloomers, if you mean pants, say pants, but 
tell me what sort they are, where they are 
made, where you buy them or something 
like that, 

I went bear hunting with him one spring 
and had the good luck to shoot a bear. It 
was a glorious trip. We climbed over the 
mountains, but I found the boot I was wear- 
ing was unfitted for the job. I don’t believe 
my husband knew what sort of boots I 
should have been wearing. He never did 
tell me and I found out afterwards that I 
really had a dress boot. 

I have often challenged my husband to 
shoot and I have tied him on several oc- 
casions in shooting galleries. 

I am not a trap shooter, but I can take 
care of myself with a gun, but I don’t know 
what kind. Should I wear Patrick’s mack- 
inaw goods or should I wear Jno. Jones’ or 
some other kind of goods; that is the sort 
of information I require. Of course, I know 
I need a needle, thread, buttons, string and 
some toilet articles; I am acquainted with 
that. I have often helped my husband to 
pack his pack. I know what a duffle bag 
means, I know what a pack sack is, I know 
what a pack harness is, but I don’t know 
what a woman ought to have that differs 
from what a man ordinarily takes, and if 
you will be good enough to advise me these 
things in the columns of your magazine I 
sure will get the information for my hus- 
band looks for your periodicals regularly, 
as he regards it as one of the best that he 
= AN-ASPIRING-WOMAN-HUNTER. 

io, 


Answer.—It is very apparent that you 
have had far more hunting experience than 
the average woman who goes on big game 
hunting trips. You are a good shot (for a 
woman), you are a “good fellow” in the 
outdoors, you are not afraid to wear sane 
clothing, you have hunted bears and killed 
one, and best of all, you have the inherent 
love for the woods and streams that is the 
most necessary essential to a successful 
and enjoyable hunting trip. Therefore we 
hope that on his next hunting trip your 
husband will find you by his side. If he 
does not go for the very largest of big 
game, such as moose, grizzly, elk, etc., the 
chances are that he will carry a gun of 
the .30-30 class, and if he does, that style 
of gun will not be too heavy for you—such 
a gun, for instance, as the .25-35, either of 
the high-power Savages, or any one of a 
half dozen other guns in that class. Even 
if you should go into a cold country that 
would be no objection to your wearimeg 
bloomers or pants. You can keep just as 
warm in that style of attire as in skirts— 
possibly warmer. Write to Bird, Jones & 
Kenyon, Utica, N. Y., and tell them what 
you want. They make the _ well-known 
Duxbak clothing for men and women, and 
can fit you properly. Or write to C. C. 
Filson, another sportsman’s clothing out- 
fitter, 1011 First avenue, Seattle, Wash. If 
you are going into a very cold country and 
hunt in late fall, such as November, take 
a corduroy cap, with ear-laps, in addition 
to a Stetson. If you are not going to strike 
cold weather the Stetson alone will do, 
with possibly the addition of a 25c jersey 
cap to fit over the ears. The Stetson could 
be held on by either a hat pin or elastic or 
both. As regards shoes, either get a good 
stout low shoe and wear canvas leggins, or 
a low hunting boot that can be procured 
from your sporting goods store in Tcledo. 
Do not make the mistake of wearing too 
high a boot. They bind, carry extra weight 
and have no earthly advantage on a hunt- 
ing trip not embodied in the lower (about 
8 in.) boot. Outside of the articles named 
we believe you can adhere generally to the 
style of clothing and equipment used by 
your husband.—Editor. 


Game Notes 


British Columbia does not allow. trap- 
ping by any but residents of the province, 
who are licensed and carefully watched. 

There are twenty-six game parks in Colo- 
rado where the breeding of big game is 
carried on by a license provision of the 
state, including deer, elk, antelope, etc. 
Colorado’s laws on game parks are being 
copied by other states. 

Writes A. A. Thomas, a Minnesota and 
Canadian trapper: “I have often noticed 


that the snow-shoe rabbit will eat frozen 
meat in winter: I have also noticed where 
they have eaten their own kind that had 
got caught in a trap or snare and become 
frozen.” 


A. T. Kolling, of Minturn, Colo., writes: 
“There is no use in trying to protect the 
deer of Colorado or re-stock the state with 
them until we get rid of the coyotes, wolves 
and mountain lions. There are more deer 
killed in this part of the state by these ani- 
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mals than there ever was by sportsmen 
when we had an open season. I am riding 
over the hills in this section constantly 
and see the evidence of the killing that 1 
refer to.” 


During the past spring a report came to 
us of a disease among the deer of North- 
western California. We referred the matter 
to the State Fish and Game Commission 
of San Francisco, who replied that the 
trouble was undoubtedly an over - develop- 
ment of certain parasites to which all deer 
are subject. It seems that a similar epi- 
demic spread over Trinity county a few 
years ago, but that it was much less severe 
this year, and apparently has now disap- 
peared. 


G. W. Dunlap of Ballinger, Texas, sends 
us the following clipping which he writes 
was taken from the Devil’s River (pre- 
sumably Texas) News: “Hunters, Take 
Notice: Hunt all you durn please and 
when you hear the horn blow, come to the 
house for dinner. If you accidentally kill 
a cow, skin her and hang the hide in the 
barn. If the quails are scarce, kill a 
chicken or two and if you can’t get any 
squirrels, kill a hog.—John Bryden, ranch 
12 miles west of Sonora.” This ranchman 
must be having a hard time getting cus- 
tomers for his ranch shooting. We would 
suggest that a balloon ascension or a sham 
battle between Villa and Carranza soldiers 
might add further to the inducements. 


The Northern Ohio Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association of Cleveland, O., has 
been organized with the following officers: 
Morris Ackerman, president; Frank D. 
Thompson, vice president; L. Frank Rosen- 
bery, treasurer; Wade N. Shrum, secre- 
tary. The objects of the association are 
most worthy, and therefore it should re- 
ceive the hearty support of every sports- 
man within its territory. We hope that 
not only this organization, but also all 
other local sportsmen’s associations, will 
become affiliated with the American Game 
Protective and Propagation Association of 
New York, as it is only through organized 
effort that we can put through those na- 
tional reforms that are so essential to the 
preservation of our game and fish. 


One of our friends, Mr. R. L. Heiser of 
Mahanoy City, Pa., in company with his 
hunting companions—Sam Dodson, Dr. Se- 
ligman and Fred Bernet—took a trip for 
moose last fall with Chas. L. Barker of 
Riley Brook, N. B., and while in the hills 
he killed a bear in a trap, the relation of 
which is contained in a personal letter as 
follows: “I might as well confess I did 


pull off one stunt of which I am not at 
all proud. Charley had an idea I’d like to 
have a nice, big bear, so he set a trap near 
One morning we 


Doc’s moose carcass. 


found a dejected looking cub with his right 
front leg crushed and broken in the trap. 
Charley always carries a .22. He handed 
it to me with the command: ‘Soak it be- 
tween the eyes.’ Impulsively I did it. The 
bear was put out of its misery, that is true. 
But at that I consider the performance one 
entirely too cruel to want to repeat. I 
have a beautiful, large black bear rug. 
I got it fairly in Potter Co., Pa., eight years 
ago, and I’m proud of it.” 


One of our readers, Harvey Lovell, teils 
us a story of how a certain Western ranch- 
man was once chased by a wild hog. He 
had been ear-marking a husky young 
boar, but on releasing the animal, looked 
over his shoulder to see him coming after 
him full bent. “There was that hog right 
at my heels,” the ranchman said, “tusks 
champing and just dying to get at my legs. 
1 started for the fence in a hurry about 
forty rods distant. I knew that my only 
chance was to gain enough to turn and 
commence kicking him in the face. I have 
whipped small hogs that way before, but 
run as fast as I could, every time I looked 
back his nose was right at the seat of my 
pants, and I had no room to turn around 
to protect my legs from those razor-edged 
tusks. I had to keep on running and it 
looked as if I never would reach the fence, 
as my wind was sure to fail me if I kept 
up the pace that far. At last I managed 
to stagger to the fence and fall over as the 
hog’s head hit the lower rails with a 
smash, and the excitement was over.” 


The following from Deputy Game War- 
den W. A. Keys of Wisconsin will be in- 
dorsed by all disciples of game hunting 
and game protection: “Short talks in the 
district and rural schools by the several 
deputy game wardens of this state have 
done much toward the aim of this depart- 
ment. During the winter months when 
there is not so much to look after, each 
warden is supposed to call at the schools 
in his locality and impress upon the minds 
of the younger class the necessity of such 
protection. If we are to have efficent pro- 
tection of the fish and game we must 
keep the influence of politics from this de- 
partment. Political hogs are no better in 
this department than the game or fish 
hogs. Sound and everlasting protection 
should be the keynote of every law-abiding 
citizen in the state of Wisconsin. In this 
state lies the resources that can not be 
found in any of the other states in the 
union. Rod and gun clubs if properly or- 
ganized and _ 0~by-laws_ strictly followed 
should be one of the greatest assistants, 
if not the greatest, in the protection and 
maintenance of our fish and game. By 
sympathetic co-operation between the gun 
clubs and their farmer friends I believe 
that much ean be done to increase the 
bird life at a small expense,” 























Concerning Hunting and Hunting Equipment 


Yes, I know it. Know what? Why, that 
there are many who will read what is to 
follow far better qualified to discuss the 
matters to be presented than A. A. H. Re- 
gardless of this acknowledged fact, however, 
the little typewriter has been trotted out; 
now hear her click. 

A hunting season is hardly over before 
those of us who have gone loco over the 
sport will be planning for the next. Some 
of the things we have used during the sea- 
son which proved satisfactory for the pur- 
pose purchased for, we will retain for fu- 
ture use, while others that we may have 
found lacking in the essentials demanded 
by the hunter, will be discarded and the 
hunter, always ready to profit by experi- 
ence, will work his head to the limit for a 
substitute for the thing consigned to the 
scrap heap. Time may prove the substitute 
no better than the thing discarded, but this 
is no proof that something better was not 
to be desired, nor that the hunter, partic- 
ular as most of them ere, may not, by per- 
severence, in time, run down the very thing 
desired. And when the thing is finally cor- 
ralled, one of the very first things this 
hunter will be certain to do will be to pass 
the discovery along to others who may be 
interested in the game; and their number 
is legion. 

Perhaps it may have been nothing more 
important than a pair of hunting boots that 
were found satisfactory. They were of 
light weight, were easy on the feet, would 
not get hard and crack after a severe wet- 
ing, wore well and gave satisfaction in 
every respect. Besides, and of greater im- 
portance, they were the nearest approach 
to being water-proof the hunter had ever 
used. Wouldn’t all this be of considerable 
interest to the “other fellow” who may have 
been using a pair that he had found lacking 
in every important requirement But possi- 
bly his boots were lacking in but one es- 
sential. They would readily let water in 
that would be retained until poured out at 
the top. Exaggeration? Not a bit of it. 
The writer has seen, and worn, too many 
of these boots not to know whereof he 
speaks. I had thought at one time that | 
had run down the satisfactory hunting boot, 
though this was only after having tried a 
great many kinds, but after still further ex- 
perience, during which wet feet were far 
too often in evidence, I came to the con- 


clusion that the boot that would prove sat- 
isfactory in dry snow might let in water 
when worn in wet snow or, what is about as 
bad, worn in dripping-wet grass. Some were 
better than others, of course, but none tried 
to date have proven exactly what I have 
been looking for. 

Possibly this confession may bring out 
the information from some hunter concern- 
ing the really satisfactory hunting boot. 
Hope that it may. 

In countries where the snow is practi- 
cally always dry, one can probably do no 
better than to adopt the German sock and 
overshoe. In countries where the snow is 
often wet, due to the comparatively warm 
climate, the German sock combination is 
hardly satisfactory for all, as the feet of 
many will be sure to sweat. Toward night, 
the weather turning colder, the hunter finds 
himself with a pair of wet and cold feet. 
If a leather boot could be had that could 
be depended on to keep out the water, the 
hunter could ask for nothing better than 
such a boot (for such a climate) one size 
larger than usually worn to permit an ex- 
tra pair of heavy wool socks. 

If one adopts German socks and over- 
shoes, they will do well to have heel re- 
moved to the rubbers and have leather- 
soled the entire length with low heel of 
leather added. To complete, have calked 
with small screw calks, but not too many, 
as there might be a tendency to “ball up” 
in wet snow. 

If leather boots are selected, would 
strongly advise against anything heavy. 
also steer clear of the large eyelets and the 
extension sole. Large eyelets combined 
with large iaces, are likely to hurt the feet, 
while there is nothing so hard on the feet 
when working one’s way along a _ steep 
mountain side as the extension sole. I am 
speaking now of the hunter in the hills be- 
fore the snow hits his section. Try a pair 
of these shoes with the extension soles on 
bare ground along a steep mountain side. 
The efforts to dig in to the hard ground 
with the edge of the extension soles to 
avoid slipping will produce callouses galore 
in a short time. I know the extension sole 
wears well, but they are awfully hard on 
the feet on mountain sides on bare ground. 
If the hunting is to be in mountainous sec- 
tions, have small screw calks in sole and 
heel same as for the rubbers. These, like 
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a hob-nailed boot, will produce a lot of 
noise if the hunter isn’t careful, but by ex- 
ercising a bit of caution, one will learn to 
slip along without making but very little 
noise. In comparatively level countries the 
calks and hob-nails can be dispensed with, 
and where this is possible, they have no 
place; but in the mountainous regions they 
are almost an absolute necessity for me. 
Some will nail narrow strips of sole leather 
across the sole and heels of the shoes and 
manage pretty well. While I have also 
tried this scheme, they were found to ball 
up with snow far too readily, and when 
used on bare ground, though preventing 
slipping to a great extent, the ridges result- 
ing from the narrow strips of leather would 
hurt the feet. From all this it seemed a 
matter of choosing one of the three evils— 
one of them, in my case, being very neces- 
sary ones—and I have finally adopted the 
small screw calks. Either of the other two 
methods are good, but when one considers 
that much of his hunting will be on moun- 
tain sides strewn with rocks, or along steep 
places slippery with ice, not to mention the 
many times that he will have to work his 
way through a wind-fall where he will find 
himself walking barkless logs for hundreds 
of yards with no chance to reach the 
ground, he will be certain to find the screw- 
calk-combination the best, I think. And 
this from experience. 

If adopting the leather shoe, shall it be 
a low, medium or high top? Other things 
being equal, the lower the top the lighter 
the shoe. A desirable feature. The higher 
the top the heavier the shoe. An undesir- 
able one. It is generally believed that the 
higher the top the drier the leg will be, the 
lower the more liable to become wet. This 
all depends. (This opinion formed from my 
own experience.) Often the high-top shoe 
will cause the leg to sweat and from the top 
of the shoe to the ankle the leg will be 
wet long before night. This is not as one 
would have it. In wet grass, the high-top 
will often keep the legs dry; also in wet 
snow, while in dry snow the same desir- 
able results will follow provided sweating 
does not appear. If this undesirable fea- 
ture does not accompany the wearing of 
high top boots, I should adopt them though 
the few ounces additional weight would be 
considered undesirable. If not often com- 
pelled to travel through high, wet grass, 
and my hunting was likely to be usually 
in the snow, either wet or dry, I should 
adopt a shoe with an _ eight-inch top. 
Would fold bottom of pants tightly around 
top of shoe, pass strong whang-leather 


string under shoe in front of heel, cross 
string just above bottom of pants leg, then 
around bottom of pants leg and tie securely. 
Have found that this method leaves the 
pants leg loose and “baggy” and as a con- 
sequence the snow, whether wet or dry, 
will not adhere to the pants legs, but will 


be flirted off while walking and after an 
all day’s hunt have found the calves of my 
legs and feet dry. 

Some may suggest a low top shoe in or- 
der to secure light weight, and a high-top 
stocking with pants folded inside. Have 
tried this and found that often the snow, 
especially if wet, would stick to the stock- 
ing and long before night would melt, with 
the result that the legs would be soaked. 
Where the pants were tied down as sug- 
gested above, the snow would have little 
chance to melt as usually the looseness of 
the pants leg would prevent its adhering 
long enough. 

In countries where one is likely to hunt 
in a foot or more of snow, there will b: 
little danger of one selecting too heavy un- 
derwear. The same thing may be said of 
the pants and overshirts, while, in my opin- 
ion, everything should be of wool. Would 
wear vest both for warmth and conven- 
ience of pockets, but no coat, unless a 
sweater coat would come under that head. 
Three days in four this would probably be 
carried in a neat roll tucked between the 
suspenders and the back where it would be 
out of the way. Is a necessity on the cold- 
est days, and always superior to a coat, as 
it offers no restriction to movements of 
wearer. 

And the head gear? Unless the weather 
is likely to be very cold, the Stetson for 
mine every time, though there are times 
that I have had to say real mean things 
about the stiff brim of that hat when forc- 
ing a passage through thick brush heavily 
laden with wet snow. 

If the weather is so cold that one must 
wear gloves, though I avoid them whenever 
possible, he, in my opinion, can do no bet- 
ter than to adopt a medium weight yarn 
glove of best quality. This may be greatly 
improved if the palm is faced with very 
light buckskin which will prevent slipping 
on the gun stock. 

And shall one carry a hunting knife or 
not? I think I have said something about 
this matter several years back. Also that, 
in my opinion, one can find something to 
suit him in the Marble line. Have heard 
of one of my friends complaining of the 
temper not being just right in these Marble 
knives; also in their axes, but have yet 
to discover anything wrong with either 
their knives or axes, and I have used and 
owned many of them, except that in some 
of their knives the blades, to me, seemed 
too thick. But as one can get a Marble 
knife with a thick or thin, long or short, 
wide or narrow, straight or curved blade, 
think he will find something in the knife 
line made by them that will prove satisfac- 
tory, provided he decides he really needs a 
hunting knife. I have decided that I need 
one and that’ I don’t. Ordinarily, I don’t. 
From this I mean when out for a day’s hunt 
or so after deer. When the mowitch is 
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finally slaughtered, the pocket knife will 
do all that is required until the game is 
landed at home, or in camp, as the case 
may be. Then the hunting knife comes in 
handy for skinning and cutting up, though 
the reader must not overlook the fact that 
many a deer and other head of big game 
has been dressed with a twenty-five cent 
knife and much of it sliced into steak with 
same, said steak tasting fully as good to 
the hunter as though cut with the finest 
hunting knife ever made. Those of us, 
however, who are particular as to our hunt- 
ing equipment will hardly be satisfied with 
anything but a hunting knife that exactly 
suits us, though most of the time we will 
leave it at home, not caring to load our- 
selves down with anything unnecessary 
when actually in the hills. There the 
pocket knife will usually do all that is re- 
quired. Some will tell you that to have the 
best of luck you should always carry a dull 
knife, while others say that a still better 
way to insure success is to leave the knife 
at home with the little shavers. Not hav- 
ing tried either, can not say how this 
would pan out, but think I prefer the pocket 
knife with me at all times and always 
sharp. 

But there is one thing in the cutting line 
that I have come to regard as about as es- 
sential when hunting in timbered districts 
as the rifle, and that is a properly designed 
belt axe. I am not advertising Marble 
goods. If I were I should have told the 
readers that he must have a hunting knife 
with him at all times, and one of Marble 
make besides. But you will notice that I 
have said nothing of the kind. So useful 
have I found a good belt axe, however, that 
I am seldom in the hills after deer without 
a Marble axe. I don’t care particularly for 
their Safety axe, nor do I like the handle 
(shape of) in their No. 9 belt axe, but I do 
like the shape of the blade to that axe and 
the temper in same, while the whole com- 
bination suits me, now that I have made 
and inserted a neatly designed hatchet- 
shaped handle of fine, second-growth hick- 
ory. Have made a sheath for this axe 
(most of Marble’s sheaths are not what they 
should be, in my opinion), which is carried 
on the belt at center of back where it is 
out of the way. Have camped twice on the 
mowitch trail where night overtook us (my 
brother, Jay and I) in deep snow and in 
pretty cold weather, without blankets (first 
night without grub) to take up the trail 
the next ‘day with only this little Marble 
toy axe to cut wood for fire. Sleep? Well, 
n-o-0-0, not enough to mention, still we had 
fine fires, found a lot to talk about, en- 
joyed ourselves hugely, even if it did storm 
the first night—the grubless night—and we 
failed to land the mowitch the next day 
as expected. Thanks to the little axe, we 
also had a good fire the night of the next 
trip, plenty of grub, while the trail taken 


up the next morning terminated suddenly 
following a little quick talk delivered by 
our Winchesters. Three solid days to get 
that mowitch down and home, which mad 
it rather dear deer meat, but we enjoyed 
it all as he was a big one, though not as 
fat as some of the others killed earlier in 
the season. 

But I was talking of belt axes. If you 
haven’t tried one of the Marble No. 9 axes, 
you should do so at once. Your hunting 
equipment is incomplete without one. 
Don’t imagine that you will be able to take 
a logging contract and “break even” by 
placing these Marble axes in the hands of 
your lumber Jacks; they’re not made for 
such purposes, but, for the use intended, | 
know. of nothing so well adapted. 

Now when you are getting ready for a 
hike in the hills for the elusive mowitch, 
don’t forget that light lunch. When, with 
your hunting knife, you cut off the slices 
of mowitch steaks that are to figure in a 
part of the breakfast, cut an extra slice or 
two, fry to suit the taste, place between 
well buttered slices of bread—as many as 
you think you will need for the noon lunch— 
and wrap in paper and then chuck the 
whole thing into a small sack and tie to 
the belt at center of back, where it will 
be out of the way. Should you be lucky, 
the sack will come handy to put the mo- 
witch liver and fat in. If your deer has not 
been killed too far from home, and there 
are not too many cafions between, or too 
many miles of dense brush, you will set the 
deer in the next day—maybe. 

I said something about a belt a-ways back. 
I didn’t intend to say anything about a 
cartridge belt, but that reminds me that 
some one will be wanting to know some- 
thing about this part of the equipment. 
Shall a hunter carry a cartridge belt and 
be immune from the charge “Tenderfoot,” 
or not? I don’t know. There are plenty of 
hunters who will carry a few spare cart- 
ridges in their pockets, get their game as 
regularly as any others and ridicule the 
man who would be found with a cartridge 
belt around him. As for me, I like a nice- 
ly made belt, made seamless, as I have 
mentioned some years ago, but made exact- 
ly as I want it or not at all. The leather 
must be of the thinnest California calfskin, 
which gives that “velvet” feel when in use, 
every loop must be evenly and squarely 
spaced on the belt, every stitch an honest 
one, and the whole arrangement “just so” 
all through. Then, after making my belt 
according to the above very exacting speci- 
fications, it will be filled with cartridges, 
a few taken therefrom as needed, the belt 
hung on the wall among the rifles as an 
ornamental feature and seldom worn ex- 
cept on long hunts, where one would ex- 
pect to use more cartridges than he would 
find convenient to carry in the pockets. I 
did not always hold this opinion, but am 
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not now so keen for carrying a belt filiea 
with cartridges just for a day’s hunt, when 
the chances are that but a few shots will 
be fired. Still, where a belt is required, 
there is nothing quite so satisfactory as a 
folded, seamless, one made as it should be 
and made of very thin, fléxible leather. 

Thus far I have said notning about the 
shooting irons. Nor do I intend to say 
much. Not because there is not always 
something of interest that may be said, 
but principally because matters of this kind 
more properly come in the Arms and Am- 
munition section. I do not know of anyone 
who will attempt to suggest a rifle for the 
“other fellow” and guarantee that this other 
fellow will be satisfied. Certainly I won’t, 
for I recall instances where some have been 
perfectly satisfied with a .25-20 for deer, 
while others have apparently pined not a 
little because nothing larger than a .405 
could be had for such game. Regardless of 
this wide difference of opinion, I will make 
a few statements. These few statements 
will be made on the supposition that the 
hunter intends to tie to one rifle for all 
kinds of game to be found in North Amer- 
ica. This will include both small and big 
game, remember. Also that this rifle will 
be in the featherweight class and one using 
a cartridge being regularly made by the 
ammunition companies and which can be 
had as regularly at all stores as the well- 
known .44-40 Winchester cartridge. It will 
also be understood that the hunter is capa- 
ble of intelligently loading his cartridges 
with such loads as will be best adapted for 
the various kinds of game hunted. This 
cartridge will be the .30-30. There are sev- 
eral companies making arms for this cart- 
ridge, so if you fancy any particular make 
of rifle you can be accommodated. In sug- 
gesting the .30-30 cartridge, I am not say- 
ing that it is the best that can be had, or 
as good as many that will soon be placed 
on the market; I merely offer the opinion 
that when we consider the average condi- 
tions under which game is usually killed, 
the fact that arms and ammunition in this 
caliber can be so readily had, and repairs 
also, if needed, that one can easily do 
worse in selecting another size for all pur- 
poses. 

If expecting to tis to a rifle of this cali- 
ber for all purposes, I should select the 
lightest weight possible. Mr. Frank M. 
Woods writes me that he has taken the 
.25-35 carbine and by changing to half- 
magazine and lightening in a few other re- 
spects, brought the weight down to five 
and three-fourths pounds and that he thinks 
he can bring the weight of a .30-30 down 
to five and one-half even. For those of us 
who fancy the light-weight arm for hunting 
purposes, such a weight, with the satisfac- 
tory killing power some of us have found 
in the .30-30, would prove very attractive. 
Possibly Mr. Woods will favor the readers 


with an article dealing with this subject. 
I have a few ideas of my own that I may 
unload on them as soon as I have an op- 
portunity to try reducing a .30-30 carbine 
to the lightest weight possible. In adopt- 
ing such an arm for all game, we all know 
that if we are to shoot various loads from 
it, we would have to adjust sights for the 
various charges used. But this can not be 
otherwise if we expect to put it to the use 
of the all-around gun. 

One more feature should be dwelt upcn 
here, and then I will ring off fur the pres- 
ent. Whatever rifle you adopt, if possible 
have made with trap in butt. I have had 
several made with this feature by the Win- 
chester pecple. Take my word for it, one 
always gets his money’s worth. In this I 
carry string cleaner, bristle brush, cloth 
and small bottle of oil. Anyone knows that 
such an arrangement often comes handy. 
I tried my best to show the Savage people 
that they should offer their customers the 
Savage rifles, and particularly their feather- 
weight models, with this feature, but so 
far there’s been “nothing doing.” Some way 
I am inclined to think that they would give 
us this “extra” if others interested would 
take the matter up with them. Why not 
try? 

In order to not leave wrong impressions, 
I see that it will be best to dwell a little 
further on the cartridge belt carrying prop- 
osition. We are considering the hunter, re- 
member, who has decided to adopt one gun 
to be used with at least two different cart- 
ridges—one for small game and the other 
for big game. This hunter will do well to 
carry a belt as otherwise he will have his 
cartridges mixed up like a plate of hash. 
With a belt it will always be an easy mat- 
ter to keep the light and heavy loads sep- 
arate: therefore, the belt can not well be 
dispensed with. But simply because he may 
have the big-and-little game combination 
gun, he will not find it always best to be 
shooting every blue grouse that offers a 
tempting shot. Some of us have lost ex- 
cellent chances at deer by failing to keep 
this important fact in mind. Then, on the 
other hand, I have passed enough grouse 
in a day’s hunt to fill a wheel-barrow sim- 
ply because I was playing for bigger game. 
Often it would develop that the blue grouse 
might as well have been taken in as it is 
not every day that a man can figure on 
landing the mowitch, simply because he 
may find himself among fresh sign. It’s 
a pretty deep game to play without making 
a mistake occasionally. The times I have 
killed most of my small game when after 
big game has usually been after landing 
my mowitch, After that it did not matt: 
so much about the noise produced in shoot- 
ing grouse., The light loads don’t make a 
great deal of racket, it is true, but regard- 
less of all this, it will not be best to be 
shooting every grouse, however tempting, 
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that may show itself while hot on a mo- 
witch trail or in localities where fresh 
sign appear. One may have to sit down 
on his natural inclination pretty hard, at 
times, but in the majority of cases he will 
find that it will be best to ignore the small 


game in order to increase the chances of 
landing the elusive mowitch. I think that 
the majority of hunters will agree with me, 
that to play the game properly, one will not 
get off the trail badly if they keep the 
above advice in mind. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


A New Camping Booklet 


“Camping Hints When Touring with a 
Motorcycle” is the title of a little book just 
off the press and which we are sure will 
interest our readers. Mr. Theodore J. 
Werle is the author. Typographically the 
book does not make any pretentions but 
it is full of information of interest to all 
who enjoy living out of doors. 

The book gives the pattern for making 
the tent suggested for such trips: tells how 


to waterproof it, how to make a bed for 
wet weather with the ground cloth stretched 
on a frame supported by crotched branches, 
how to roll up in a blanket, the trick of 
building a good camp fire and then gives 
receipts for a lot of campfire dishes that 
first quicken the appetite of the outdoor 
man and are fully capable of satisfying it. 

A copy of the book will be sent free to 
anyone addressing Frank B. Rodgers, 424 
B Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Trapper’s Outfit 


Mackinaw suit and jumper, heavy under- 
wear, six pair heavy woolen sox, heavy 
woolen mitts with leather mitts to cover 
same, three or four pair canvas gloves, 
warm cap, silk handkerchief to tie across 
face in cold weather, 1 pair rubbers, three 
pair moccasins (moose hide), one good 
pair. large snowshoes and lamp wick to tie 
them on (size wick % or 1 inch, about 6 
feet per shoe), two heavy blankets per man, 
size 72x84 inches. My ideal camp stove 
and 12 feet of pipe, cross-cut saw, small 
key-hole saw, 3-lb. double-bit axe, hatchet, 
lantern, fine copper wire, bail wire, steel 
snare wire, ropes, cords, sacks, canvas 
grub sacks, map, stationery, stamps, pen- 
cils, camera, rifle, revolver, ammunition. 
hunting knife, cartridge-belt, butcher knife, 
pliers, fishing tackle, 3-in-1 gun oil, and 
cleaning outfit, rule, file, compass, pat- 
ented sewing awl, tin plates, cups, salt and 
pepper shakers, knives, forks, spoons, 
tablespoons, two saucepans, frying pan, 
coffee pot, washbasin, two water pails, 
bread pans, thread and needles, yarn and 
darning needles, buttons, pipes, tacks, 


towel, shaving outfit, mirror, comb, can 
opener, poison, staoked glasses, electric flash 
light, candles, oil table cloth, 10-in-1 handy 
tool, canoe and paddles, oil stone, calendar, 
medicine, thermometer, small steel shovel, 
canvas roof and door for shack with cellu- 
loid window sewed in door, toboggan, size 
10 in. by 7 ft. is big enough, a few boards 
to make door frame, table, shelves and bed, 
also canvas for porch over door; 2 Ibs. 
4in., 1% lbs., 3 in., 1 lb. 2 in. and 1 Ib. 1 in. 
wire nails,a 1-gal. kerosene can, and lots of 
reading matter, and whatever traps may be 
required; also a good sleigh dog or two; 
flour, yeast, baking powder, bacon, sugar, 
salt, pepper, lard, butter, syrup, oatmeal, 
canned milk, tomatoes, peas, corn, spuds, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, rice, dried prunes, 
peaches, pears, figs, raisins, currants, ap- 
ples, onions, soap, matches, tobacco, kero- 
sene, beans, pork, catsup. 

This is my revised list and it covers 
everything. Of course, if a person is only 
going in for a shor: stay a great deal of 
this stuff can be omitted, though if going 
to stay all winter it will all come useful. 

Minnesota. A. A. THOMAS. 


The Airedale Topic 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Frequently while 
discussing bear and cat hunting with the 
“rocking-chair” Nimrods, some worthy per- 
son will rise to remark that in his opinion 
the Airedale is “heap punk” as a hunter. 
Then a valiant defender of the breed will 
attempt to put the slanderer to rout by 
telling of an Airedale he, or his brother, 
owned “wunst,” which did wonders in the 
field. 

The writer has had Airedales which 
would hunt and some that would show no 
more excitement in the presence of game 


than a pug, but never a cowardly one, al- 
though there must be cowardly Airedales, 
too. 

A pup with three or four or even more 
generations of highly prized bench show 
ancestors behind him stands a poorer 
chance of retaining the hunting instinct 
than a blooded Airedale whose progenitors 
have been used for hunting, and the person 
experimenting with Airedales must realize 
this and not repudiate the breed if his $50 
Airedale curls up and goes to sleep while 
the “yaller hounds” and the sheep dogs 
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throw fits at the base of the tree in which 
the bear or cat is held. 

This same blasé aristocrat’s offspring 
may prove-to need no training except to 
keep them from hunting cattle, deer, mail 
carriers and other protected game. The 
Airedale who refuses to muddy his coat at 
the age of 18 months may turn out a veri- 
table demon toward game after being used 
with a good pack a season or two. The 
fact of the matter is that the breed being 
comparatively new, and originating from 
several breeds, each remarkable for differ- 
ent qualities, it is not surprising that the 
present-day Airedales are not uniform in 
their traits and instincts. 

The writer recently visited Hank Boe- 
decker at Dubois, Wyo., stopping at Hank’s 
on a trip from Northern Wyoming to Idaho, 
via Wind River and Jackson’s Hole. Hank 
is a noted hunter and guide and keeps a 
pack of Airedales. His dogs are remark- 
ably breedy looking, considering the fact 
that Hank probably has never seen a bench 
show and Jives one hundred miles from a 
railroad. 

Hank and another man were “wolfing”’ 
last spring, and one day spotted with 
glasses a bitch wolf entering her den. They 
approached on horseback as Madame Lupa 
emerged and went up the draw. Hank’s 
stud dog Prince accompanied the hunters, 
and running ahead, went to earth like a 
badger and shortly after emerged with a 
headless cub. He brought out eight in all, 
the last one alive. Just then the old wolf 
howled from the head of the coulee, and off 
rushed Prince before he could be caught 
up. Wondering whether the $40 bounty 
would compensate for the killing of the 
dog engaged Hank’s mind as he raced for 
his horse. As he galloped up the side of 
the draw in the direction the dog had gone, 
Hank states that they (Airedale and wolf) 
“just biled’” out of the brush, the wolf at- 
tempting to run and the dog seizing her 
every time she stopped fighting. Her jaws 
snapped like a steel trap, but Prince dodged 
and seized her flank as she turned to flee. 
Hank couldn’t shoot right away for fear of 
hitting the dog, so rode up quite close and 
waited till she bounded eight or nine feet 
off, then shot her. This wolf was large- 
sized but thin. Prince weighs only forty 


pounds. A slit ear was the only wound 
he sustained in the encounter. 

These dogs think nothing of tackling a 
coyote single-handed and, what is more, 
they hunt them of their own accord if 
turned loose. The coyote is wise to the 
appearance and range of a rifle; he 
“savvys” traps and poisoned carcasses, but 
he has not yet learned that the bewhisk- 
ered, bob-tailed fice is not to be trifled 
with like he plays with the sheep dog, on 
which he turns as soon as he lures them 
out of sight of camp or herder. Once with- 
in reach, and the Airedale mixes with the 
coyote; generally takes a grip and shakes. 
The result is generally a dead or badly 
scared and hurt coyote. 

The principal drawback to keeping a 
pack of Airedales is that it is almost im- 
possible to keep very many without their 
fighting and killing each other. Hank kept 
along with his Airedales some so-called 
bloodhounds of the sheriff’s variety, but the 
Airedales only stopped mauling them while 
trailing game, or when engaged in mauling 
a bobcat or bear. 

Another bromidial assertion one hears 
quite frequently is that a cross of Airedale 
and hound makes a better hunting animal 
than pure bred Airedale. When the Yorkshire 
poachers bred their terriers to the Aire 
otter hounds, they secured blood of as true 
a strain of hounds as ever existed; hardy, 
game, and with splendid scenting powers. 
Any more hound blood is useless. Keep 
hounds for giving tongue, but don’t cross 
your Airedales with hounds—or any other 
breed. Don’t hunt them too young. If you 
can’t train them, let someone else do it. 

Don’t expect to raise large-boned Aire- 
dales in a sage-brush country on a jack- 
rabbit diet. Feed the nursing mother well 
and later the pups. Add a bone-forming 
chemical to their food, precipitate phos- 
phate of lime. Better still, the patented 
preparation intended to add to babies’ milk. 
It comes in packages labeled with the trade 
name and is, I believe, calcium of lime. 
This is a hint borrowed from the menag- 
eries, where they add it to the food fur- 
nished to all the young carnivora. Where 
they don’t, a lot of scrubby, bench-legged, 
shelley lions, tigers, etc., is the result. 

Wyoming. WILFRID DITTOE. 


An Ozone Whisper From the Open 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This will be the 
last you will hear from me in this locality 
(Minnesota). I am starting on my long trip 
North. If you know anyone looking for a 
good canoe trip through a good hunting 
and fishing country, they can start at Orr, 
Minn., on Pelican Lake, and follow Pelican 
river thirty miles, then down Vermilion 
river twenty miles, then through a chain 


of small lakes, thirty miles by Kettle Falls, 
then down Kettle river, three miles, then 
Rainy Lake, 


down forty-five miles, to 


Rainier (five portages in all), and by the 
D. W. & P. Ry. it is only about fifty miles 
from Rainier to Orr, the starting point. 
Today I saw a woodchuck swim the 
river in a five-mile current of his own ac- 
cord, also last night I heard a “porky” 
crying up in a tree; he was not bothered 
either. Snow-shoe rabbits also whistle at 
night in the spring, keeping it up continu- 
ously all night, and can be heard for a 
quarter of a mile. A. A. THOMAS. 
Minnesota, 








Rifle Sights for Big-Game Hunters 
; By Senex. 


There are many more or less admira- 
ble rifle sights on the American market. 
Among them can be found sights that 
should meet, and doubtless do meet, 
the most exacting requirements of all 
classes of riflemen except those who. hunt 
big game where and when much of the 
game of that kind that now remains to 
us is most likely to be found. Our manu- 
facturers of sights have done much for the 
benefit of all riflemen, but something of im- 
portance still remains to be done for this 
excepted class. It is in the hope that manu- 


facturers may be induced to do this by pub- 
lic discussion and a showing of interest on 
the part of those most concerned that the 


writer has ventured to express his views 
with regard to the matter in this way. He 
has no interests to serve other than those 
of brother sportsmen. He has received no 
favors from any manufacturer and desires 
none, Whatever he has to say here, either 
commendatory or otherwise, with respect to 
any particular sight is said only in the in- 
terest of ppssible users thereof and repre- 
sents only the experience and convictions 
of the writer. 

First, as to rear sights: These are of two 
principal kinds—aperture and open. Each 
of them has its own special merits and de- 
fects, and it is the present difficulty of 
combining sights of one class with those of 
the other class so that the merits of each 
shall overcome the defects of the other, and 
the difficulty of mounting one class of those 
sights so as to develop its merits fully, that 
are the burden of whatever complaint is 
voiced in this article. The aperture rear 
sight is an excellent one. Without subscrib- 
ing to all that its most enthusiastic advo- 
cates claim for it, it may well be said that 
in many ways it is much superior to the 
open sight. But its usefulness decreases 
with the strength of the light in which it is 
used, and it becomes entirely useless in a 
dim light in which a suitable open sight 
may yet be used effectively and without 
difficulty. To the big-game hunter, within 
our own borders at least, this defect is a 
very grave one, because much if not most 
of his shooting must now be done in a light 


that is far from good and that often is so 
faint as to render use of the aperture sight 
impossible. 

In our country the days of big-game 
shooting in the open are about over. Hunted 
game animals of all kinds, except a small 
and rapidly diminishing number of goats 
and sheep, are more and more seeking the 
protection of the forests and are less and 
less frequently to be found within range 
elsewhere. In many of those forests, espe- 
cially the dense evergreen forests of the 
West and Northwest, where some of the 
best hunting is now to be found, the light 
is poor even at midday. In all of them, and 
everywhere else as well, the light of very 
early morning and late evening is so faint 
as to render an aperture sight useless. And 
every experienced hunter and woodsman 
knows well that those very hours usually 
give the hunter his best opportunity to see 
and secure the game that he seeks. Again 
and again the writer has lost golden oppor- 
tunities of this kind because, not yet having 
acquired knowledge by experience, he was 
depending solely upon an aperture sight 
which, in the circumstances, was worthless. 

Another, though less serious defect, of the 
aperture rear sights now on the market is 
the difficulty of attaching them to modern 
rifles at or near the point at which the 
greatest effectiveness of the sights would 
be developed. Long before the late Mr. 
Lyman announced his rule in this respect, 
old-time riflemen knew well that in order to 
make the best use of the aperture sight it 
must be mounted as near as possible to the 
eye of the shooter. These were the days 
of hand-made, muzzle-loading rifles, and 
hand-made sights, and, as the writer well 
remembers, it was quite customary then to 
equip a turkey shooting or target rifle with 
a made-to-order peep sight placed far back 
on the butt stock and close to the eye of the 
shooter. And how those old muzzle-loaders 
in the hands of those good riflemen would 
shoot! 

Nowadays many of our American-made 
aperture rear sights are devised so as to be 
mounted on the receivers of most of our 
modern rifles. They are much too far from 
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the eye. Others are to be mounted as tang 
sights a short distance back of the re- 
ceivers, but still too far from the eye. The 
Marble Company makes a “special base” 
tang sight that carries the aperture and its 
supporting post much further to the rear 
than any of the other forms. It is better 
than sights of either of those other forms 
so far as regards proximity of the aperture 
to the eye of the shooter; but in other re- 
spects it is inferior to the best of the other 
forms. It is susceptible of much improve- 
ment in its mechanism, however, and if to 
such improvement there can be added a 
feasible method of fastening the sight on 
its seat so securely that it shall not be 
loosened or otherwise affected by the fre- 
quently repeated shock that accompanies 
the firing of the tremendous charges of pow- 
der that are now used in our most powerful 
weapons, this sight will be an excellent one 
for the big-game hunter, and especially so 
because it will be easy to combine with it, 
for alternate use, an open rear sight of the 
folding leaf pattern to be mounted where 
any open rear sight ought to be mounted in 
order to be most effective, and that is in 
front of the receiver and at the proper dis- 
tance from the eye. 

Another effort to bring the aperture rear 
sight closer to the eye of the shooter has 
been made by mounting it on the cocking 
piece or rear end of the firing pin of bolt- 
action rifles like the Springfield, and others, 
of the Mauser type. Such a sight, known as 
the Jeffery-Lyman-Mauser sight, has been on 
the market in England for some time. As 
it is still on that market and has been 
widely advertised by Jeffery and Company 
of London, it is to be presumed that it has 
given reasonable satisfaction at least to 
some British riflemen. The writer has never 
seen this sight, but he understands that it 
has no convenient lateral adjustment, and 
in his opinion that defect is alone sufficient 
to condemn any rear sight —aperture or 
open—in these days of fixed front sights. 
The Lyman Company has for years offered 
for sale a firing bolt aperture sight for the 
Mannlicher-Haenel, 9 mm, rifle, and some 
time ago, in an experimental way, made a 
somewhat similar sight for our Springfield. 
This latter sight has sufficient elevation 
and windage adjustment for hunting pur- 
poses, but it has never been placed on the 
market because the makers found it neces- 
sary to mount it by welding a seat for it 
onto the Springfield firing pin, and as they 
could not obtain such firing pins from the 
government they found it practicable to 
make the sight only on the special order of 
someone who could himself procure and 
furnish a firing pin for the purpose. This, 
of course, was expensive and slow, and con- 
sequently the sight is but little known 
among practical riflemen. It is understood 


that Mr. Newton thinks of adapting it to 
his forthcoming bolt-action sporting rifle. 


It is to be hoped that if he does so he will 
take care that the sight be made to turn 
down so that, while not a nuisance nor a 
menace to the shooter, it shall leave the 
way clear for a folding leaf sight to be 
mounted in front of the receiver. 

Undoubtedly the aperture rear sight, un- 
der conditions favorable to its use, is more 
conducive to accurate shooting b* the ma- 
jority of riflemen than is the open rear 
sight. This superiority is most marked on 
the target range, is considerably lessened 
in the hunting field, and is reversed into a 
marked inferiority on many important occa- 
sions in that field. One of the principal 
causes of inaccurate shooting with open 
rear sights is to be found in attempts on 
the part of the shooter to see clearly too 
many things at once, to-wit, the rear sight, 
the front sight, or parts of them, and the 
object that it is desired to hit. Of course, 
this is impossible of accomplishment. No 
human eye can accomplish it even with all 
the aids and conveniences of a modern tar- 
get range. In the case of the hunter any 
such attempt is almost sure to be disas- 
trous. For him there is but one thing to 
see clearly and constantly when about to 
press the trigger, and that is, not merely 
the animal at which he is about to fire, 
but the very spot on that animal’s body 
that he expects his bullet to strike. His 
whole attention—his whole heart—should 
be projected toward and fixed unwaveringly 
upon that particular spot with nothing more 
than’a half consciousness of the rifle sights 
that should come into alignment with it as 
he swings the weapon into firing position. 
If, during the critical instant that precedes 
and accompanies the trigger pull, he per- 
mits this fixity of gaze—this intensity of 
attention—to be diverted from the spot that 
he has selected, he is lost. The chances are 
more than even that his shot will go almost 
anywhere except to the spot selected. 

A wise old steeplechase rider once said 
to a timid young rider who had difficulty in 
negotiating certain bad jumps, “My son, al- 
ways throw your heart over ahead of you.” 
No better advice, “mutatis mutandis,” can 
be given to the young rifleman who aspires 
to be a good game shot. It is this habit of 
complete detachment of the shooter’s self 
from his immediate surroundings for a brief 
but critical instant, and the momentary con- 
centration of his gaze and all his thoughts 
upon the object that he desires to hit, that 
does more than anything else to make the 
good game shot. And the acquirement of 
this habit goes far towards correcting or 
preventing the acquirement of other habits 
that are injurious, especially the very bad 
habits of flinching and spasmodic trigger 
pulling. With his attention at the moment 
of firing diverted from himself and his en- 
vironment and concentrated upon an object 
at a distance, the shooter ceases to be ap- 
prehensive of, or even to think about, the 




















imminent roar of the discharge and the ac- 
companying recoil of the piece—the two 
chief causes of flinching and trigger snatch- 
ing. Moreover, the chances are greatly in 
favor of his pressing the trigger at the very 
instant when he first sees or feels that his 
sights are or are about to be in alignment 
with the object, whether stationary or mov- 
ing, at which his gaze is directed. This 
habit of quick shooting is very valuable to 
the hunting rifleman. Whoever saw a first- 
class big-game shot who was slow about his 
shooting? 

Of course, accuracy of aim with but little 
conscious perception of front or rear sights 
—open or aperture—at the moment of trig- 
ger pull depends upon such close coordina- 
tion between rifleman and rifle that when 
the weapon is thrown into firing position, 
even without any effort at sighting, it will 
be found to point directly or almost directly 
at the spot on which the shooter’s gaze is 
fixed. The basis of such coordination must 
necessarily be the careful adaptation of the 
rifle to the man, or the much more difficult 
and often impossible adaptation of the man 
to the rifle. It goes without saying that in 
either case much practical use of the weapon 
is essential. 

Because of the many good features that 
are peculiar to the aperture sight, the writer 
has one of them on every rifle that he 
owns; but for the reasons before stated, he 
would not be willing to take one of those 
rifles on a big-game hunting trip unless the 
weapon were equipped with an open rear 
sight for use on the frequent occasions on 
which the aperture sight is likely to be use- 
less. His idea with regard to this matter 
is illustrated by his arrangement of rear 
sights on one of his rifles—a Savage—which 
he equipped with a Lyman aperture sight, 
adjusted for high-powered ammunition, on 
the tang and a Sheard three-leaf folding rear 
sight on the barrel. Two leaves of the 
folding sight were fixed at the same eleva- 
tion as that of the tang sight, so that one 
or the other of those leaves could be used 
with full-powered ammunition when the 
tang sight could not be used because of poor 
light. The third leaf was fixed at an eleva- 
tion that was correct for low-powered am- 
munition for small-game shooting. Unfor- 
tunately, the leaves of this sight are not 
separately adjustable for windage, but it so 
happened that the third leaf, although 
aligned laterally with the others that were 
adjusted for full-powered loads, did not 
cause serious deviation with the low-pow- 
ered cartridges that were used and at the 
short.ranges at which small game was shot. 
This folding leaf sight, or one like it, would 
be a far better accompaniment for various 
aperture rear sights, as well as a much bet- 
ter independent sight, if each leaf had a 
simple and inexpensive windage adjustment 
of its own. There is a wide field of useful- 
ness for such a sight if substantially made 
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and put on the market at a reasonable price. 
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Of the various aperture receiver sights, 
two may well be considered here. They are 
the Lyman sights No. 48 for the Springfield 
and No. 35 for other rifles of the Mauser 
type.- Except for the defect of location that 
is common to all receiver sights, they are 
admirable and leave little to be desired by 
shooters on the target range, or elsewhere 
in the open, where and when the light is 
fairly good. But they can not be lowered 
or turned down so as to permit the use, 
when needed, of an open folding sight 
mounted in front of them. It seems to the 
writer that it should not be very difficult to 
alter the traveling sight blocks of both 
these sights so that each block should bear 
two sights at right angles to each other, one 
being an aperture and the other an open 
sight, and arranged so that turning down 
either would raise the other into the line of 
sight without any change in the previously 
fixed elevation and windage. With such an 
improvement these sights would be much 
more useful to the big-game hunter than 
they now are, because he could change 
either of them instantly from an aperture 
to an open sight, or vice versa, whenever 
change in the light or any other cause 
should make it desirable to do so. 


Of course, the location of these two sights 
on the receiver would be a compromise, the 
open sight being much too near the eye and 
the aperture sight too far from it, but for 
hunting purposes it doubtless would serve 
fairly well in an emergency so far as the 
open sight is concerned. At any rate, it 
would be better than no open sight at all, 
and in this respect would be a great im- 
provement on the sight as now made. The 
need for some such improvement is a real 
and a growing one. The use of extremely 
high-powered ammunition and of rifles of 
the Mauser type to handle it safely is rapidly 
increasing among big-game hunters as well 
as among other riflemen. It is safe to say 
that there will be a wide-spread demand, as 
soon as such hunters learn that the demand 
can be met, for sights that will make those 
rifles usable and dependable under all con- 
ditions likely to prevail in the field. If our 
manufacturers are unable or unwilling to 
make the improvement herein suggested, or 
some other improvement that will accom- 
plish the same result, it would seem that 
any hunter who desires to carry into the 
field a sight of either of the two forms of 
aperture receiver sights now under discus- 
sion, and at the same time to have an open 
sight available for use when the aperture 
sight becomes useless, will be compelled to 
have a folding, open leaf sight specially 
made and mounted in front of the receiver 
of his rifle, and, when it becomes necessary 
to use this sight, to pull out and pocket for 
the time being the movable base of the 
aperture sight. 

As to front sights, there is little or no 
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difficulty so far as the big-game hunter is 
concerned. Several different varieties are 
in common use by such hunters and by 
woodsmen, trappers and others whose opin- 
ions with regard to the subject are entitled 
to weight. The writer has heard but little 
complaint from any one of them concerning 
the sight that he is accustomed to use. The 
two principal favorites seem to be the ivory 
and the so-called gold beads, Both are ex- 
cellent sights, and their respective cham- 
pions are firm in the belief that their own 
favorite is the better of the two. The writer 
himself prefers the gold bead as being, in 


his opinion, the best front sight for all- - 


around use under the many varying condi- 
tions of light, target and terrain that the 
big-game hunter must be prepared to meet. 
The writer’s use of this sight has been con- 
fined to the Sheard pattern, which has 
proved so satisfactory in his hands that he 
has had no disposition to try another make. 
But this is not to say or suggest that there 
are not others equally as good. 

There appeared in some of the magazines 
not long ago a few rather feeble criticisms 
of the gold bead sight, the burden of the 
accusation against it being that it tends to 
cause shooting “away from the light.” The 
writer has never heard this accusation made 
by a practical game shooting rifleman. He 
has himself used these sights a great deal, 
in all kinds of light, in dense forests, in the 
open field, over water, on the target range 
and in shooting galleries, and has never had 
any difficulty with them. He has never had 
occasion even to adopt the simple and easy 
expedient of blackening one of them with a 
lighted match—an expedient that any shoot- 
er can adopt if he is troubled, or thinks he 
is, by his sight glistening in certain lights. 
In this connection it may be well to note 
that the writer has always used the smallest 
size (1-16 inch) of the Sheard sight. Per- 
haps a larger sight might, in some very un- 
favorable light, cause a deviation of aim 
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that would not be noticeable with the small- 
er sight. One of the merits of the gold bead 
sight is that it can not be “lost in the black” 
of a bull’s-eye, as a biack or blackened sight 
is sure to be if held on it. This is a merit 
of no small importance to those who, like 
the writer, prefer to have their rifles sighted 
so that they can be aimed on the target 
range as they would be aimed in the hunt- 
ing field, that is to say, at the spot that it 
is desired to hit rather than several inches 
below that spot. 

After much personal experience in the 
wilderness and much communion with those 
who frequent it, the writer is confident that 
there is a sufficient demand for improve- 
ment of rifle sights along the lines herein- 
before indicated to justify manufacturers in 
making such improvements. Quite enough 
for the present has been done for the stay- 
at-home target shooter. Is it not high time 
now to do something for the benefit of the 
big-game hunter of the big woods and moun- 
tains? There is not so much to be done. 
As the writer sees it, about all that is 
needed is as follows: First, an open, fold- 
ing leaf sight that shall be adaptable to all 
of the most commonly used rifles, and that 
shall have two or three leaves, each of which 
shall have independent adjustment for both 
elevation and windage. When mounted on 
any particular rifle and not in use, all parts 
of this sight must lie well below the line of 
sight through any aperture sight that can 
be used on that rifle. Second, modification 
of certain aperture receiver sights so that 
the aperture sight can be easily and quickly 
replaced by an open sight, and vice vérsa, 
without any change in previous adjustment 
for elevation and windage. In addition .to 
this, serious thought at least should be 
given to the question of the possibility and 
practicability of equipping modern high- 
powered rifles with aperture rear sights 
mounted much closer to the eye of the 
shooter than those now in common use. 


A Rifle for The Poor Man 


By N. H, 


If a man has a good, fat annual income 
he can, of course, buy any kind of a rifle, 
gun, pistol or revolver that pleases him 
regardless of the mere price, since his an- 
nual income is sufficient to enable him to 
entirely disregard the price in making his 
selection of an arm. However, there are 
thousands of men in this country who, un- 
fortunately, can not buy the rifle they really 
want on account of its high cost. Having 
to work for a living, with a family to sup- 
port and clothe, they are obliged to devote 
the principal part of their earnings to the 
support of the family. But as these men 


are justly entitled to some pleasures in life, 
@s well as the rich man. and enjoy having a 


Roberts. 


good rifle, but they are frequently com- 
pelled to deny themselves the pleasure of 
rifle shooting on account of the high cost 
of a really modern rifle and the ammunition 
for the same. 

Having used the rifle since I was 9 years 
old, or for more than thirty years, but hav- 
ing been obliged to earn with my own hands 
the cash paid for most of these rifles that 
I have used, I have spent much time trying 
to devise some plan whereby I could earn 
the necessary extra cash to buy some new 
rifle that I desired. Since becoming a pub- 
lic accountant it has been somewhat easier 
for me to earn ‘this extra cash desired for 
some new rifle than it was in my boyhood 

















days; but many a night have I worked until 
midnight on accounts in some office prin- 
cipally to enable me thereby to buy the new 
rifle that I had in mind, or a new telescope 
sight, or some rifle accessory that I felt 
must be bought with cash that came from 
some other source than my regular salary. 
Therefore, I can fully sympathize with the 
man in ordinary circumstances in this mat- 
ter. I believe that I can also tell the ordi- 
nary man, the poor man, how he can secure 
a first-class, high-power rifle at a very small 
cost; thus enabling him to enjoy the sport 
of shooting a good rifle and at the same 
time helping his country in a matter that 
really deserves the consideration and sup- 
port of all men. 

About a year ago, through the efforts of 
the National Rifle Association and the Na- 
tional- Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, it became possible for the poor 
man, the man in ordinary circumstances, to 
secure a first-class, modern, high-power 
rifle at a very low price, and ammunition 
for the same can be bought at a low price, 
or hand-loaded ammunition that is both re- 
liable, accurate and cheap can be easily pre- 
pared by the shooter. 

When the U. S. cavalry was rearmed with 
the U. S. magazine rifle, Model 1903, the 
thousands of carbines then in the hands of 
the troopers were called in and sent to the 
U. S. arsenals, where they were “cleaned 
and repaired.” These carbines are officially 
known as the U. S. magazine carbine, Model 
1899, Caliber .30, or commonly called the 
“Krag carbine.” By the expression “cleaned 
and repaired” is meant that when these 
carbines reached the arsenal they were 
carefully inspected, and if the barrel were 
worn badly, rusted or pitted, a new barrel 
was put on that action. Any metal parts 
that were worn bright by use were re-blued, 
if the stock was scratched and dented it 
was put through a finishing machine and 
the scratches removed, and the arms re- 
assembled and put in first-class condition 
throughout. These carbines are then in 
such good condition that the ordinary man 
cannot tell these “cleaned and repaired” 
carbines from new guns. 

I speak from experience in this matter, 
because as an officer of a civilian rifle 
club that is affiliated with the N. R. A,, I 
have, during the past year, requisitioned 
more than thirty of these carbines for mem- 
bers of our club. On receipt of the arms I 
personally inspected every one of them, and 
in the entire lot I found only one that was 
not, for all practical purposes, as good as 
new. I own and have used on the range 


and for hunting one of these carbines, and, 
truly, if I could not get another like it, you 
could not pry it loose from me for a brand- 
new twenty-five-dollar bill. 

But, someone says, those are old, obsolete 
It is true that they are classed by 
but 


arms. 


the War Department as “obsolete”; 
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please remember that these carbines are 
superior in every way to many of the rifles 
now in use by the European nations in- 
volved in the present war. Listen to the 
words of Lieut. Whelen, U. S. A., in an ar- 
ticle in Outers’ Book for March, 1915, where 
he states: “The Springfield is not a whit 
More accurate than the Krag, but better 
scores can be made with it at long range 
because it ‘bucks the wind’ better.” This 
comes from a U. S. army officer who has 
seen service in foreign lands and in the 
Philippine Islands, and has actually seen the 
Krag used, and has used it himself, in actual 
warfare. In another article in Outers’ Book 
for March, 1914, Lieutenant Whelen states 
as follows: “With cartridges giving 40,000 
pounds pressure and less I would rather 
have it (the Krag) than any action I know 
of. Indeed I have almost a reverence for 
this old-timer. It stands the racket of mili- 
tary service, the wilderness, and downright 
abuse, better than any rifle I know of.” 
What better evidence do you want than this 
to prove the real merits of the Krag? It is 
the very arm that in the Spanish-American 
War our “Teddy Roosevelt” insisted upon 
for arming his famous “Rough Riders” regi- 
ment that did such valiant service with 
these Krag carbines. 

Some men have the impression that the 
Krag rifle and carbine are “back numbers,” 
but I want the reader to get that idea out 
of his head. With our most improved pow- 
ders now on the market and the great va- 
riety of bullets to be had, it can be proved 
to be in many respects the best rifle we 
ever had—bar none. These carbines are 
made of the very best materials throughout, 
are well finished; the barrel is 22 inches 
long—just the length of the most up-to-the- 
minute commercial rifles—are fitted with 
the “Model 1901” rear sight, which gives 
both open U and peep sights; the sight has 
a fine wind-gauge and the leaf is accurately 
marked for all ranges from 100 to 2,300 
yards. 

The cartridge used in this carbine is the 
well-known .30-40 U. S. A. with 220-grain 
bullet, and is also well known as one of the 
most popular big-game cartridges on the 
market. There is no game on this conti- 
nent that can not be killed, or has not been 
killed, with this cartridge, as most readers 
well know. Of course, I mean the 220-grain, 
soft-point bullet when used for hunting— 
not the military full metal-cased bullet. 

The standard government load for the 
Krag cartridge was 35 grains. W. A. smoke- 
less powder and the 220-grain bullet, and 
this cartridge in the carbine gives a veloc- 
ity of 1,920 ft.-sec. at 53 feet from the muz- 
ble. With the Du Pont Military Rifle Pow- 
der No. 20 (formerly called the Du Pont 
1909 Military) using 38 grains of this pow- 
der and the 150-grain Remington-U. M. C. 
“umbrella” bullet, the velocity is, according 
to Lieutenant Whelen’s statements, 2,400 ft.- 
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sec., and the pressure is about 35,000 
pounds.. According to the latest folders for 
this powder as issued by the Du Pont Co., 
as much as 40 grains of Du Pont No. 20 
powder may be safely used with the 150- 
grain bullet. With this same powder using 
88 grains and the 172-grain bullet the veloc- 
ity will be about 2,215 ft.-sec. and the pres- 
sure about 36,900 pounds. However, with 
the new Du Pont “Progressive Smokeless” 
No. 15, just placed on the market, it will be 
possible to get velocities with the 150-grain 
bullet in the Krag carbine that will surely 
equal the present velocity of the Springfield. 
Thus will be removed the objection of some 
men and the claim that the Krag will not 
give 2,500 ft.-sec. velocity, or better, can not 
truthfully be made hereafter. 

While on this subject of reloading cart- 
ridges for the Krag, I wish to caution the 
beginner not to guess at the amount of pow- 
der to use in this cartridge, and not to 


exceed the charges recommended. The pow- 
der charge should always be kept down to 
that point where the pressure will not ex- 
ceed 43,000 pounds. With charges giving 
higher pressure there might be trouble, and 
if the pressure runs up to 45,000 or 46,000 
pounds the bolt will, doubtless, give way 
and someone will get hurt. Read the article 
before referred to, by Lieutenant Whelen in 
Outers’ Book for March, 1914, page 314, 
before exceeding the charges recommended 
by the powder makers. 

I give herewith a table showing many of 
the well-tried loads for the Krag, with metal- 
cased, gas-check and ordinary cast bullets. 
I did not work out these loads, of course, 
but have taken them from such authorities 
as Dr. Hudson, Lieutenant Whelen and oth- 
ers equally reliable. Most of these loads in 
this table I have personally used and know 
that they will be found accurate and re- 
liable. 





TARGET LOADS FOR KRAG CARTRIDGE USED IN KRAG CARBINE. 
Charge, Bul- Ve- Pres- 
grains. let. sure. 
eS 
220-gr. 44,000 

180-gr. 40,200 A fine load. 
172-gr. 36,900 Very accurate. 
150-gr. 31,300 
150-gr. 35,000 
202-2r. 43,000 


Powder. Remarks. 
Pont No. 
Pont No. 
Pont No. 
Pont No. 
Pont No. 


Pont No. Very fine long range load. 





HUNTING LOADS FOR KRAG CARTRIDGE FOR USE IN KRAG CARBINE. 
Charge, Velocity, Pressure, 
grains. ft. sec. Ibs. 
Pont No. 20 .... 37.5 2130 40,600 
Pont No. 20 .... 37.5 2250 36,900 Fine hunting cartridge. 
Pont No. 20 .... 38 150-gr. Rem. -“umbrella.” 2400 31,300 Fine killing load. 
Pont No. 20 .... 40 150-gr. S. P. Peters. 2500 35,000 
I have not been able to decide which is really the best killing load but do not see much 
difference between No. 2 and No, 3. I consider these two as the best. 


Powder. Bullet. Remarks. 
190-gr. S. P 


170-gr. s. P. Reec pointed. 





LOADS FOR KRAG CARTRIDGE, USING IDEAL GAS CHECK BULLET, KRAG CARBINE. 
Charge, Ideal Velocity. Accurate Remarks. 
grains. Bullet. ft. sec. range. 
No. 308329 1700 500-600 yds. A fine load. 
1700 500-600 yds. A fine load. 
A good load. 


Powder. 
Du Pont No. 
Du Pont No. No. 308329 
Lightning No. 308329 500-600 yds. 
Lightning . 808284 500-600 yds. A good load. 
Lightning . 8308334 500-600 yds. A good load. 
Loads Nos. 1 and 2 above have the Spitzer gas check bullet and are the best loads that I 
have found, Velocities for all above are estimated. 





SHORT RANGE LOADS, USING IDEAL CAST BULLETS, FOR KRAG CARBINE. 


Charge, Ideal Velocity, Accurate 
Pewder. grains. Bullet. ft. sec. range. 

Unique 5 No. 308241 125 ers. 50-100 yds. 
Unique No. 308241 154 ers. 150 yds. 
Du Pont No. , No. 308241 154 ers. 200-300 yds. 
Du Pont No. No, 308241 154 gers. 200-300 yds. 
Du Pont No. No, 308280 200-300 yds. 
Du Pont No. No. 308278 200-300 yds. 
Du Pont No. No. 308278 200-300 yds. 


Velocity of all these loads is estimated and only approximate. 


Remarks. 
Very fine load. 





SHORT RANGE LOADS, USING METAL CASED BULLETS, FOR KRAG CARBINE. 
Charge, Velocity, Accurate 

Powder. grains. ft. sec. range. Remarks. 
2 1700 These are fine shoot- 
18 ing loads for 200 yds. 
practice for those who 
do not like cast bullets. 


Bullet. 
117-gr. 30-30 U.M.C. 
30-30-117 er. 


Du Pont No. 21 .... 200-300 yas. 
Du Pont No, 21 .... 200-300 yds. 
Lightning 30-30-117 er. 200-300 yds. 
Lightning 30-30-117 gr. 200-300 yds. 


Velocity of all these loads is estimated and only approximate. 
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We have indeed a great variety of loads, 
powders, bullets, bullet moulds, reloading 
tools, ete., for the Krag cartridges, and the 
intelligent rifleman may easily work out 
loads for the Krag carbine that will be suit- 
able for shooting anything from “grizzlies 
to grouse and moose to mice,” using Lieu- 
tenant Whelen’s expression as applied to 
the new Savage .250 rifle. As a gallery load 
for this carbine, Ideal bullet No. 308241, 
with 5 grains Unique Smokeless, or 8 to 10 
grains Marksman, powder will prove to be 
a very accurate shooting combination. 
While in the New York National Guard I 
shot many thousand rounds of this gallery 
ammunition each winter in the armories, 
and I can assure the reader that this load 
will make the possible on the standard mili- 
tary target for seventy-five feet. Doubtless 
there are other gallery loads given in the 
Ideal Hand Book that are equal to this one, 
but I can speak from an experience ef sev- 
eral years’ use of this load for short-range 
work. 

The weight of the Krag carbine is about 
8 pounds 2 ounces, depending upon the wood 


or many other of the very latest style rifles. 
With any of those rifles, before the mag- 
azine can be refilled the bolt must be opened 
in order to get the cartridges in. If a bear 
was charging a hunter armed with a Spring- 
field rifle from which he had just worked 
the last cartridge from the magazine into 
the chamber, the magazine then being 
empty, could not be refilled with the rifle 
in condition to be instantly fired by simply 
pulling the trigger. But that can be done 
with the Krag. 

The next point of interest will doubtless 
be the matter of obtaining this Krag car- 
bine. First, it will be necessary to join a 
civilian rifle club that is affiliated with the 
N. R. A., or to organize a new club and 
affiliate with the N. R. A. Since only ten 
American citizens, 16 years of age or over, 
are now required to form a new club, it 
should be an easy matter to form a rifle 
club in most any town or village, as surely 
ten men at least can there be found who 
are fond of rifles and rifle shooting. 

Having the ten or more men necessary 
who are willing to join a rifle club, the 





The gun. 


of which the stock is made. I have weighed 
several that were just under 8 pounds, while 
others have weighed as much as 8% pounds. 
While that is a trifle heavier than the very 
“latest style” rifles, it is not too heavy for 
any man to use as a hunting rifle who is 
physically able to make hunting trips into 
the wilderness. The carbine is well bal- 
anced and comes up to the shoulder nicely 
for snap shooting. As the carbine comes 
from the armory it is not provided with the 
sling strap that my photo shows, but by 
buying a lower band for the Krag rifle and 
a butt swivel for the same, at a total cost 
of about 15 cents, substitute the Krag lower 
band for the band on the carbine when re- 
ceived, put in the butt swivel and it is then 
ready to attach the regular Krag sling strap, 
as shown in photo herewith. 

Another good point in favor of the Krag 
carbine for a hunting arm is that after 
firing a cartridge, the arm reloaded and the 
bolt closed on the loaded cartridge ready to 
fire, the magazine may be opened and more 
cartridges placed therein with the rifle 
ready to fire the next shot by pulling the 
trigger. That trick can not be done with 
the New Springfield, Mauser, Savage, Ross 


next step would be to write to Lieut. Albert 
S. Jones, secretary, National Rifle Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., for by-laws and full 
information regarding the organization of a 
civilian rifle club and affiliating with the 
National Rifle Association of America. 
After receiving this information and the 
necessary blanks from Lieutenant Jones, 
the club should be organized, officers elect- 
ed and application made for affiliation with 
the N. R. A. as instructed. After the club 
has been duly affiliated with the N. R. A., 
Lieutenant Jones will issue to the club a 
certificate that will enable the members of 
the club to buy this Krag carbine “cleaned 
and repaired” for the nominal sum of $2.50 
each, plus the cost of boxing, which is but 
55 cents for each gun when four arms are 
ordered at the same time, or less if a larger 
number be ordered. The service cartridge 
for these carbines can also be purchased by 
the club at $15 per thousand from the gov- 
ernment, and primers, bullets and smoke- 
less powder for the same can also be pur- 
chased, from the same source, at very low 
prices and of the very best quality. The 
club will also be entitled to 120 rounds of 
ammunition free for each member in the 
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club who participates in target practice each 
year. 

Now, please do not accuse me of stating 
that the Krag ammunition that the govern- 
ment is issuing free, and selling to the rifle 
clubs is of the very highest quality, as I am 
well aware that it is old ammunition and 
does not shoot with perfect accuracy. How- 
ever, that ammunition will shoot more ac- 
curately than the ordinary man can hold 
at ranges beyond 100 yards; therefore, it is 
good enough for the beginner to use until 
he has learned many of the first principles 
of military rifle shooting, such as correct 
aiming, proper pulling of the trigger, taking 
the recoil properly, correct use of the sling 
strap in holding, rapid-fire practice, etc.; in 
fact, with this ammunition that many clubs 
are “kicking” about, it is possible for any 
good rifle shot to qualify as “expert” using 
this Krag carbine. We qualified “sharp- 
shooters” during the season of 1914 in the 
club to which I belong, with the Krag car- 
bine and this old ammunition, and these 
same men might have made “expert” had 
they been better informed in regard to the 
effects of wind, with this same arm and am- 
munition. Our N. R. A. members’ medal 
was won by a man who used a Krag carbine 
and the old ammunition, and shot against a 
number of men using the New Springfield. 

The Krag carbine as received from the 
government is, with the best hand-loaded 
cartridges, good enough for any ordinary 
man to use on the range up to 1,000 or 1,500 
yards, and is also with the Remington-U. M. 
C. 150-grain “umbrella” bullet, the Reed 170- 
grain soft-point Spitzer, or the commercial 
190-grain, soft-point bullet plenty good 
enough for most men to use in hunting any 
game found on the American continent. 
For hunting purposes, however, the Krag 
carbine is greatly improved by putting a 
Lyman receiver sight No. 33 on the left side 
of the action just in front of the magazine 
cut-off. With this sight the distance be- 
tween front and rear sights is 251% inches, 


while with the military sights this distance 
is but 16% inches, 

No one but the rich man or the “greatest 
American firearms authority” who gets 
rifles free for writing them up for the sport- 
ing magazines, can afford to keep up with 
the “latest style” in rifles, since that 
changes most as often as the style in wom- 
en’s clothing. 

There are many hundreds, and probably 
thousands, of experienced guides and hunt- 
ers throughout the big-game regions of the 
United States, who are habitually using, for 
big-game hunting, rifles that are not nearly 
as “modern,” not as effective and powerful 
as this Krag carbine. These guides use 
their favorite weapon as a matter of choice 
—not necessity—and kill more big game 
with them than half a dozen city “sports” 
can with the “very latest style,’ up-to-the- 
minute rifles. 

Therefore, Mr. Poor Man, do not worry 
because you can not spare $35 to $75 of 
your hard-earned cash to buy the very latest 
fad in rifles, but join a civilian rifle club, 
or organize a new one in your own town, 
and get a Krag carbine. Learn to shoot it 
on the range, qualify as “sharpshooter” or 
“expert” with that arm, and when the hunt- 
ing season comes and “the red gods call,” 
take your good Krag carbine, with the best 
hunting cartridge, to the woods, and if you 
do your part right you will bring home as 
much venison as any man in the bunch with 
the “newest style” rifle, You will also come 
home with the knowledge that your Krag 
is as good as. any of them when it comes to 
killing game; that it will “get the bacon” 
every time if the man behind the gun does 


“his part, even though it may not be the 


very latest, up-to-the-minute model. 

Thus you will be training yourself in the 
use of the military rifle, helping your coun- 
try in the time of sore need, doing your 
duty as a patriotic citizen and at the same 
time deriving some enjoyment from life and 
benefiting yourself and family. 


A .22 Autoloading Pistol 


By S. G. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Another dream of 
the pistol and revolver marksman has come 
true, The vision of a .22 caliber automatic 
pistol adapted to the regular ammunition of 
that size is now materialized in concrete 
and effective form by the Colt’s Patent 
Firearms Manufacturing Company, who 
placed this new product upon the market 
May 1. 

Mr. D. G. Phelps, representing the manu- 
facturers, was in Baltimore on March 26th 
with a “sample copy” of the new firearm, 
and I had the pleasure of meeting him, as 
on other accasions, at the store of the A. G. 
Alford Sporting Goods Company. After a 


Wilmer. 


few minutes’ inspection of the new auto- 
matic we went down Baltimore street to 
Paul Jourdone’s gallery and “tried ’er out.” 
Altogether 80 shots were fired, and the pis- 
tol worked to perfection. 

The distance was 15 yards, the greatest 
possible in the gallery, and the targets were 
Standard American for 20 yards with 2.72- 
inch bull, the 10-ring 1-1/16-in. My first 
two shots were tens, side by side, at 5 
o’clock. “Oh, my, this is easy!” thought I, 
and then proceeded to register three eights 
just because i “got gay.” However, that 
was not so bad for my first shots out of a 
new gun, for it made 44 out of 50, and all 
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were in the bull. Next another and full 
score of ten shots totaled 84. 

Then I tried it on one of the gallery’s 
iron targets with 2-in. bull. Six out of ten 
shots went in and rang the bell Three 
others just outside, the equivalent of eights. 
The last was high, equal to a six. 

The fourth test was snap shooting at a 
2-in. hanging brass ball, which was hit six 
times in succession, five of them while it 
was in motion. This was perhaps the most 
pleasing work. The _ pistol responded 
promptly to the trigger-pull, enabling me 
to catch the ball at the turn. 

Other shots were at clam shells, iron 
sparrows sitting on a rail, and other ob- 
jects temptingly placed for the shooter. 

This wonderfully fine automatic pistol is 
different from the other members vf the 
Browning family, to which it belongs, in 
that (particularly) the slide (really a 
breech-block) is all to the rear of the bar- 
rel. Thus the barrel is 614 inches andthe 
slide 4 inches. Total length on top, i0% 
inches; distance between sights, 9 inches. 
On the left hand side of the slide is 
stamped “Colt Automatic, cal. .22 long rifle.” 
The barrel is shaped like a revolver barrel 
and the trigger stands out in the trigger- 
guard clear of the frame, like a regular 
target pistol trigger. The hammer, and, in 
fact, all the mechanism, is within. The 
rear sight, mounted on the slide, presents 
a flat vertical surface to the eye, and it 
has a neat U cut, through which the bead 
front sight is clearly visible. ‘The rear 
sight adjusts by means of a screw to the 
distance of 1/16-inch to either right or left 
for windage. The front sight is like that 
on an officers’ model Colt revolver and is 
adjustable by screw to elevation. The 
weight of the pistol is 28 ounces. It has 
full checked walnut stocks. The retail 
price will be $18. 

There are some interesting details. At 
the top of the handle, just where the thumb 
and forefinger grasp it, is some fine check- 
ing in oval form. This keeps the firearm 
from slipping to one side. The handle has 
& pronounced “rake” to it, like the Army 
automatic .45. and the sights, therefore, 
“come up” finely. Again, the magazine has 
an individuality all its own. The leaf on 


each side is cut downward at the top and 
bent inward so as to guide each cartridge 
accurately into the chamber. In preparing 
the plans for the pistol this was one of 
the most difficult problems encountered. A 
convenient safety is on the left side of the 
frame and can be pushed up, and it holds 
the slide fast when the arm is cocked. Im- 
mediately in front of the rear sight is a 
pressure pin which holds the slide open, 
when so desired, for taking down the pistol. 
No tools are needed to separate all the 
parts. By holding back the slide when load- 
ing, the pistol can be used as a single-shot. 

As for the ammunition, either black, 
Lesmok, semi-smokeless or smokeless .22 
caliber long rifle cartridges may be used. 
The functioning of the arm is perfect and 
the shells are vigorously ejected to the 
side. Only the one length of cartridge 
should be fired in the pistol. 

The pistol handles very comfortably. It 
has the greater portion of its weight im- 
mediately at the hand, so that it balances 
well and is exceedingly mobile. 

Mr. Phelps visited the Fourth Regiment 
armory range before leaving Baltimore and 
exhibited the new pistol to several mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Revolver Association 
who shot it with great success. 

There is another novelty which the Colt 
company is considering with a view to its 
manufacture—a single-shot .22 caliber tar- 
get pistol to be built on the same frame as 
the popular officers’ model revolver. It is 
not known when this will be ready. The 
automatic has been under way for several 
years. 

The magazine holds ten cartridges, so that 
the target shooter may fire two full strings 
of five shots each without reloading. Charg- 
ing the magazine is very convenient, as 
there is a button on one side by which the 
follower is to be pressed down with the 
thumb by degrees as one cartridge after 
another is dropped in. If desired, one cart- 
ridge may be placed in the barrel before the 
loaded magazine is inserted in the stock. 
This will make eleven shots in the arm, a 
possibility of advantage if it be used in 
hunting small game. The pistol is full blued 
and the finish is of the very best. 

Maryland. 


Revolvers Used by Dr. Snook 


NOTE.—Some of our readers asked information as to the revolvers used by Dr. 


in winning some matches at Sea Girt.’ 


warded us the following description and discussion, which we 


interest.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In my revolver 
shooting at Sea Girt last summer and also 
during the past five or six years I have used 
the Colt’s Army Special almost entirely. 
This gun is the regulation model with a 
6-inch barrel and fixed sights, a 4-pound trig- 
ger pull and uses the .38 S. & W. Special 
and the .38 Long Colt cartridges in the same 


Snook 


We referred this to the Doctor, who has kindly for- 


feel sure will be of great 


gun, the former being a little more powerful. 
This revolver is accurate and has a good 
balance. The grip fits my hand comfort- 
ably and the recoil of several shots does not 
hurt my thumb as is sometimes the case 
with a grip that is narrow at the top. The 
trigger pull is the best of all. It feels as 
though it just gives a little to release the 
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hammer instead of “breaking off,” and this 
prevents flipping the gun so readily at the 
moment of discharge. 

This revolver is regulation for the mili- 
tary matches; it can be used in the “any” 
revolver matches, and when fitted with a 
4-inch barrel it qualifies for the pocket re- 
volver matches. This makes one revolver 
for all kinds of shooting. The difference of 
2 inches in the pocket revolver does not 
make so much difference as one would sup- 
pose. The wide shots go out a little farther 
than they would be called with the 6-inch 
barrel. I have a Colt’s Target model of 
same caliber with adjustable sights and a 
light trigger pull, and it will shoot just as 
good groups muzzle rest as will the military, 
but there is a little difference in the “feel” 
of it and there is just that much difference 
in my scores in favor of the military. Of 
course I have used the military more than 
the other, as there were more military 
matches where I have been shooting, and 
now I use it in competition with target re- 
volvers and have won several such matches, 
the “any” revolver match at Sea Girt last 
summer being the last one. 

I prefer the fixed sights, as they can not 
be moved as readily for each wild shot as 
one is tempted to do with the other. I ad- 
just them by filing after shooting a long 
time and then when I make a good score I 
have confidence in that gun. Later if 1 
make groups off side I know it is not the 
fault of the sighting. With my style of hold- 
ing and aiming the sighting is correct for 
both the twenty-yard indoor target and the 
fifty-yard outdoor target when using Peters 
full-charge ammunition, and this is quite a 
convenience. Of course mid-range ammuni- 
tion could not be used and I do not care to 
use it, for if but one gun then one load for 
it simplifies conditions. The mid range 
is more pleasant to use indoors, but 
it makes a big difference when changing 
back to the full charge, and that has a 
tendency to interfere with good scores, and 
good scores is what we need to put our 


Bill “Calls” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Yours enclosing 
note by Mr. Newton received. May I cor- 
rect some of his statements and elaborate 
on others. In the opening paragraph he 
says: “With ‘d’ we may take either the 
bore of the rifle, the diameter across the 
groove or may do as the writer did, take 
the bore diameter plus the height of one 
land.” 

In the article submitted to you, the clos- 
ing paragraph states: “In the above figures 
I have considered all of the bullets to have 
a diameter .008 in. larger than designated 
caliber as most of our rifles, excepting .22, 
.25 and .28 Ross, have a depth of rifling of 


name at the top of the score sheet. 

I use the same revolver for both slow 
and rapid firing, using it single-action for 
the latter, and when I use it slow-fire I 
raise the hammer just the same as I do for 
rapid fire and I hold it the same. This 
makes both kinds of firing about the same, 
and practice at one kind benefits the other 
somewhat. 

As for ammunition, I use Peters .38 S. & 
W. Special full-charge ammunition. It is 
very accurate and especially uniform, as is 
necessary when using fixed sights. I find 
that with it I do not have to change the 
sighting for each new lot of ammunition 
that I get. In fact, I have not changed the 
sighting on one revolver during the past four 
years, and it has been getting a new record 
of some kind about every year, which speaks 
well for the uniformity of ammunition. 
Since Peters put out the “Wad Cutter” bul- 
let I have been using it and like it very 
much. In one twenty-five-shot match I se- 
cured four points with it that I do not be- 
lieve would have been allowed with the 
round-point,; These four points enabled me 
to win with a record score: 

When using the Army Special with this 
ammunition I have confidence in it, and that 
counts for a great deal in match shooting. 
I know that when I hold properly I can get 
a good shot and it encourages one to try 
his best when a good shot is needed, espe- 
cially at the finish when a point will win or 
lose a match. 

This is my personal preference of equip- 
ment for revolver shooting and I do not 
hesitate to recommend it to others for the 
reason that I have never lost a match on 
account of the revolver or ammunition and 
have never had the revolver balk in shoot- 
ing rapid-fire matches, of which I have done 
so much, as it is an important part in all 
military shooting. A ten-shot score of 
99 x 100 made on the Standard American tar- 
get at fifty yards, firing five shots in 20 
seconds, in the Camp Perry matches in 1913, 
shows what is possible with a military 
revolver. DR. J. H. SNOOK. 


Mr. Newton 


.004 in. The three above mentioned have 
a depth of rifling of .003 in.” This ought 
to speak for itself that Mr. Newton either 
misread the article or else took a different 
meaning from that intended. 

I will now try to put into “plain English” 
what “k” means and so win that “reward 
of merit card.” We will give the definition 
again: k= a constant, which is ordinarily 
unity, but which is generally determined 
experimentally, and thus compensates for 
any peculiarity of conformation not attrib- 
utable to the ‘radius of the ogive. 

The original, so called, conical ball as 
used in M. L, rifled guns had an ogive 
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(point or head) struck with a radius of 
two diameters, that is using a radius of 
twice the diameter of the bore of the gun, 
taking the distance from land to land of 
the rifling. In order to make the ball 
(then so called) spin in its flight studs 
were screwed into the sides to engage with 
the rifling of the gun. Our first “ordnance 
tables” were computed from experimental 
firing of the above-described projectiles. 

Bashforth, in his “Chronograph Experi- 
ments,” used the above type of projectile 
as a standard, and in his experimental fir- 
ing used round, flat-pointed or capped 
shells and also shells that had no projecting 
studs and in order to account for the dif- 
ference of flight and the action of the pro- 
jectile during flight, from his standard, he 
introduced a coefficient “k’” called coeffi- 
cient of shape. Now do not conflict “k” 
with ‘“c” which is the coefficient of form 
and deals only with the form of the ogive 
or point of the bullet. For instance, the 
studs which were screwed into the stand- 
ard form of projectile to make it follow 
the riflings would catch considerable air 
in the flight of the projectile, which neces- 
sarily affected its flight. The smooth pro- 
jectile in turn had longer flight, lower tra- 
jectory and not so much drift and in order 
to account for this difference, the factor 
“k” was introduced. Again let me try to 
illustrate. Let us suppose that we have 
experimented with Krag shells and bullets 
until we have pointed out exactly what they 
will do when fired under certain circum- 
stances. Now we change to the sharp- 
pointed Spitzer form, using our data col- 
lected from firing Krag bullets, we work 
out a certain set of rules and results for 
the performance of our new bullet, but 
when we begin to shoot our new bullets 
we find out that they do not quite obey our 
rules and our figures obtained from actual 
firing differs by a slight amount from what 
we were led to believe we ought to get. 
Now by multiplying our results of the de- 
ducted set of rules by some small fraction, 
perhaps, we find that we get our experi- 
mental result, and we say that this differ- 
ence was caused by some peculiar condition 
of the shape of the projectile not known 
by us, also this fraction or figure, which 
may be either greater or less than unity, 
we call the coefficient of shape “k” and 
let that stand as a result which we say is 
due to some slight peculiarity of shape 
which we can not otherwise account for. 

How about that, Mr. N.? Is it as clear 
as the Missouri in high water? 

Mr. Newton also speaks of the bearing 
of the bullet if it had a long point, as fol- 
lows: “The larger the diameter the longer 
must the point be to obtain the same de- 
gree of sharpness; thus because the base 
of the cone, as it were, is wider.” (O. K., 
sir.) This would make the .35 cal. bullet 
over 1% inches long, if any material 


amount of bearing were left on the sides; 
this means a longer cartridge. 

As early as 1908 the writer designed a 
.40 cal. bullet, ogive 7 diameters, with a 
bearing of .40 inch in the shell, which gave 
a bearing of .58 in. in the rifle, weight 297 
grs., and this gave a bullet length of 1.47 
inches. A shell was designed to give a 
velocity of 3,300 f. s. and the Remington 
people were ‘asked to make a gun for it, 
either automatic or Lee straight pull action, 
and he was very courteously turned down. 
Also a .33 cal. bullet with a bearing of .33 
in. in shell and .51 in. in rifle, with an ogive 
of 7 cal., measured 1.17 inches, and had a 
weight of 206 grs. A .35 cal. bullet, weight 
242 grs., bearing in shell .33 in., bearing in 
rifle .53 in., ogive 7 cal., had a length of 
1.27 in. The .30 U. S. G. ’06, 150 grs., bear- 
ing in shell .22 in., in rifle .47.in., ogive 7 
cal., has a length of 1.07 inches. 

Another thing, why should Mr. Newton, 
likewise Mr. Crossman, who finds fault 
with some of Mr. Newton’s figures (only 
the writer hopes he is not quite so offen- 
sive in his language over a “little differ- 
ence’) slam the American writers on ballis- 
tics and use the “British Text Book on 
Small Arms” to get their ballistic quota- 
tions. This book is known to the writer 
only by hearsay, but liable to be a better 
acquantance unless the “Deutcher” cap- 
tures the copy ordered. It seems strange 
that books by Col. James M. Ingalls would 
not give the same information in “plain 
English.” Col. Ingalls is one of the world’s 
greatest ballistic authorities and is quoted 
in the works of Siacci, Italian expert in 
ballistics; Majerski and Zabudski, Rus- 
sian experts, also Cranz in his “Compendium 
der Ballistik,” quote Col. Ingalls. In the 
article on ballistics in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, by Sir Alfred George Green- 
hill, M. A., F. R. S., he states: “A conven- 
ient rule has been given by Col. James M. 
Ingalls, U. S. A., for approximating to a 
high angle trajectory in a single arc.” Again 
speaking of Col. Ingalls, he says: “The 
longest recorded range is that given in 1888 
by the 9.2 in. gun, to a shot weighing 380 
lbs., fired with a velocity of 2,375 f. s. at 
an elevation of 40°; the range was about 
twelve miles, with a time for flight of 
about 64 sec. A calculation of this trajec- 
tory is given by Lieut. A. H. Woolly-Dod, 
R. A. in the Pro. R. A. Inst., 1888, employ- 
ing Siacci’s method and about 20 arcs. And 
Col. Ingalls “ * * * was able to obtain a 
very accurate result, working in two arcs, 
over the whole trajectory, up to the vor- 
tex and down again.” In other words, 
there showed a master mind in that he 
could do the work with one-tenth the effort 
expended by others. 

If the writer is not mistaken there was 
an article in “The Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of London” giv- 
ing Col. Ingalls credit for his solution of 
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the problem and allowing that this result 
as obtained by him was the most accurate 
of any obtained, practically claiming him 
to be the then greatest living ballistic ex- 
pert, and the writer doubts if any one can 
crowd him out of that place today. 

The writer can not see but what the 
“English” used in O’Hern’s “Exterior Ballis- 
tics,’ which is the book used at West 
Point, is just as clear as any .English could 
be, but perhaps it is not verbose enough 
for Mr. Newton, as he is a lawyer. How 
about it, Chas.? BILL. 

Answer by Mr. Newton:—The concrete 
illustration makes the somewhat cryptic 
language of the definition of “k’” entirely 
clear, and confirms our first impressions. 
It is merely the ‘“dutchman” which is driven 
in to fill up the hole where the theory and 
the fact do not meet. Likewise a “dutch- 
man” is usually regarded among carpen- 
ters as evidence of poor workmanship. In- 
cidentally we fail to see the use of the 
theory portion of the operation if we have 
to determine the coefficient experimentally 
in order to find out how far off the theory 
is. The reward of merit is yours. The 
operation of screwing lugs into the sides of 
a rifle bullet is a new one on us. We knew 
they used to cast them thus, but our knowl- 
edge has now been vastly increased. 

As to the length of the Spitzer bullet, 
our dividers say that a .35 caliber bullet 
with a point formed on an ogive of 7 
diameters would measure 31-32 inch from 
point to shoulder, or maximum size. We 
always had a sort of superstition that the 
bearing of the bullet should be at least one 
and one-half times its diameter. Merely an 
old prejudice of ours and probably wrong, 
but the resulting bullet would be over 1% 
inches long. 

As to the use of the British ballistic 
tables, the first ones which the writer ob- 
tained were Ingalls’, embodies in “Artillery 
Circular M, with Supplement,” being the 
ones in use by our Ordnance Department. 
And now must come a most humiliating 
confession. We were born in a pine slab 
lumberman’s shanty in the heart of the 
woods, brought up, on a farm, quit the dis- 
trict school at 16 and worked as a farm 
hand until 25 years of age. Then we be- 


came a street car conductor and next a 
lawyer. We once attended a high school 
for three months when preparing for our 
law exams. Therefore our knowledge of 
higher mathematics is decidedly limited. 
When we acquired “Artillery Circular M,” 
etc., we found it required a thorough knowl- 
edge of higher mathematics to use it. We 
applied to four regular army officers, West 
Pointers all, for information as to how to 
use it, and they responded that they “did 
not specialize in ‘math’ at the academy,” 
and gave it up. An ex-professor of Cornell 
University, a principal of a local high 
school, and several lawyer friends who 
were graduates of Yale, Harvard and other 
similar places, could do no better, so we 
“canned” it. Ingersoll’s tables came next. 
They were simple and easy to work, but 
when the results were compared with the 
ballistic tables of the service rifle, as pub- 
lished by the Ordnance Department, they 
did not check. The bullet lost velocity 
more rapidly by Ingersoll’s tables than by 
the ordnance office figures. Then we got 
the British tables. They could be worked 
by one who had graduated from the plow 
handle and milking stool, and their re- 
sults accorded with those of the Ordnance 
Department for the Springfield rifle very 
closely, the maximum variation in remain- 
ing velocity at any range being about 7 
feet, and in most cases by but one or two 
feet, this doubtless due to the dropping of 
decimals. Therefore we stuck to these. In- 
cidentally, they contain but about 5 per 
cent of the matter of “Artillery Circular 
M with Supplement,’ cover the same 
ground, and give the figures for every foot 
second, while the “Artillery Circular M with 
Supplement” gives it for but every ten feet 
at best and leaves one to long operations 
of “interpolation” to find how near the 
mark you really are. The Ordnance De- 
partment tables for the Springfield have 
been checked by experimental firing at 500 
and 1,000 yards, thus are very near correct, 
and the British tables must likewise be 
very nearly correct as well. Therefore, 
please pardon us for sticking to the tables 
which appear to be most nearly correct 
and are so simple as to be worked by the 
yokel without a high-school education, even 
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though not “made in America.” 
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I have read with great interest your nu- 
merous articles on rifles, contributed by 
various authorities. My head is so full oi 
figures on ballistics that I don’t know 
whether I can stand any more or not; but 
of all the various articles I have seen, ne 


comparison is made with the Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer 6.5 and would like very much to 
see a comparison of it made when using a 
sharp-pointed bullet, with, for instance, the 
new Savage .250-3000, the Ross .280 and 
some of these other high-speed, low-trajec- 
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tory rifles with a terrific wallop of foot- 
pounds. I was informed by a friend sports- 
man that this Mannlicher-Schoenauer is a 
wonderful performing gun; that Stefansen 
has used it in Polar regions with great sat- 
isfaction and also other noted hunters and 
explorers. Please get some of your expert 
contributors to give us the benefit of thei 
knowledge. I would also like to have their 
opinion as to the value or desirability of a 
telescopic sight for mountain shooting when 
applied to a gun not of the take-down pat- 
tern such as the Mannlicher-Scheenauer is.— 
E. C. Roberts, Davenport, Ia. 

Answer.—The 6.5 mm. Mannlicher-Schoen- 
auer rifle has many friends’in this country, 
despite its cost of about $75 each, on account 
of its light weight, strong construction, 
beautiful finish and splendid cartridge used. 
Also the full-length stock in which it is 
usually furnished, appeals to the discriminat- 
ing sportsman. It uses a magazine of the 
revolving type, much like the Savage, in- 
stead of the usual box of the Mauser and 
other types of Mannlicher. The caliber is 
.256-in., or .006-in. larger than our .25 cali- 
bers. As used abroad until lately it used a 
163-grain round-pointed bullet having a co- 
efficient of about .374. The muzzle velocity 
most in use is 2,400 ft. sec. or thereabouts. 
It is used as a military cartridge by Greece, 
Italy, Japan, Holland, Portugal, Roumania, 
and with a slightly larger cartridge case by 
Sweden and Norway. Compared with some 
of our high-velocity rifles it lines up 
about as shown in the annexed table. 
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higher cost of the rifles using it, and the 
slight inferiority in actual power. Mr. New- 
ton, however, has adopted this as the cali- 
ber for his .256 rifles, using it with a larger 
shell, and, as the table shows, obtaining 
some very good ballistics from it when us- 
ing a 123-grain Spitzer bullet. A first-class 
telescope sight, properly mounted, is a great 
assistance in mountain shooting. However, 
it should be readily detachable, as it can- 
not be used to good effect under all con- 
ditions.—Editor. 

Having been a reader of your magazine 
for several years, I would like very much 
for you to give me a little information. The 
reason I would like your opinion is because 
you have had lots of experience in big game 
hunting. Enclosed find table of three dif- 
ferent calibers. Which of these three do 
you consider the best for the largest of our 
game? Has the .35 Remington auto enough 
stopping power for the biggest game? Can 
one depend on any automatic working, say, 
in zero weather? According to the table one 
would think that the .401 Winchester with a 
200-grain bullet would fill the bill good 
enough. Am I right? 


Weight of 

Bullet, gr. 
autoloading...300 
autoloading.. .250 
autoloading...200 2142 
autoloading...200 2000 1 


—Robert S. Guy, Chicago, Ill. 
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100 Yds. Velocity, ft. sec. .. 
Energy, ft. lbs. ... 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time F'It., sec. 

200 Yds. Velocity, ft. sec. 
Energy, ft. lbs. 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time Fit., sec. 
$00 Yds. Velocity, ft. sec. .. 
Energy, ft. lbs. ... 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time Fit., sec. 

500 Yds. Velocity, ft. sec. .. 
Energy, ft. lbs. ... 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time Fit., sec. 
1000 Yds. Velocity, ft. sec. .. 
Energy, ft. lbs. ... 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time Fit., sec. 
1500 Yds. Velocity, ft. sec. 
Energy, ft. Ibs. 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time Fit., sec. 
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228 
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Of late efforts have been made abroad lo 
speed this cartridge up to modern velocities 
by the use of a lighter Spitzer-point bullet, 
but the results obtained have not been very 
authentically established as yet, due doubt- 
less to the stop placed upon such develop- 
ment by the war. This caliber has not been 
as — in this country as has the 7 mm. 
and mm, calibers, due doubtless to the 


Answer.—You could hardly go wrong on 
any of these guns, as they are all in the big 
game class, including, of course, the .401 
with both 250 and 200-grain bullets. This 
question of selecting a suitable gun for big 
game is one which we believe depends more 
upon the personal preference of the shooter 
than nearly any other thing, taking into 
consideration, of course, the use of ordinary 
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judgment regarding power, caliber, etc. One 
of our best hunting friends uses a .405 Win- 
chester. He happens to know of three dif- 
ferent instances where we failed with the 
1903 ammunition in our present gun (an 1895 
model Winchester). Once we knocked down 
a bull elk and saw him apparently kick his 
last, but lost him, Another time we knocked 
down a bull elk and saw him drag his hind 
quarters for 25 yards in the snow, but he 
got away. At another time we knocked down 
a big grizzly at a distance of 99 steps—the 
largest grizzly we ever saw wild—but she 
got away. Yet in face of all this misfortune 
we are a believer in this gun of mine, or in 
the 1906 model, shooting the Spitzer or Ser- 
viee bullet, or guns of that class. We real- 
ize that the game that we have lost has not 
been entirely the fault of the gun—much de- 
pending on where the game is hit; but with 
regard to the elk that we didn’t get we fig- 
ure that we merely grazed the vertebrae, 
causing temporary paralysis. In each case 
we know that we shot high. We cannot ac- 
count, however, for losing the grizzly, as she 
was knocked plumb down; then got up, 
waved her paws at us, and said good-bye. 
Some men like the large-calibered, heavy- 
muzzle-energied bullets, but we prefer the 
smaller caliber with great power back of the 
bullet. They seem to mess up the animal 
very satisfactorily. If you are contemplat- 
ing going after any of the large game of 


this continent, and at the same time wish. 


to use your gun on the smaller game, such 
as deer, black bear, etc., we don’t think you 
would fail with any of the guns mentioned 
by you. As we have told you, one of our 
best friends has a .405 Winchester that he 
has used on a great deal of game in this 
country, including moose, grizzly, etc., and he 
swears by it. Another of our best friends 
has a .85 Remington, which he has used on 
elk, grizzly and all other kinds of the 
smaller game, and he thinks that it is the 
proper thing. So there you are. We don’t 
agree with either of them altogether, but 
maybe if the three of us were all hunting 
together continuously for a long period each 
one of us would have cause to in some meas- 
ure change our minds with regard to our 
own gun.—Editor. 


I have before me a Ross rifle catalogue. 
Under the heading, “The accuracy of the .280 


seems almost too good to be true,” they 
state at 1,100 yards the Ross .280 shoots 
groups of fifteen shots into a circle sixteen 
to 18 inches across; that nearly any Ross 
.280 will keep its shots inside a post-card 
size rectangle over 500 yards away, and at 
200 yards the groups run 1% inches as the 
outside measurement for ten shots, using 
ordinary sporting rifle and Ross copper tube 
game ammunition. This looks to me like it 
is almost too good to be true. Do you know 
if this rifle can actually shoot such groups 
as stated above?—E. T. Gregorie, Jamaica, 


aN. 


Answer.—The Ross rifle, when used with 
the 180-grain target bullet, has made an en- 
viable record at the longer ranges at the 
Bisley meets. Mr. E. C. -Crossman, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has at times beer. forced to 
divulge some information concerning the re- 
markable accuracy of the Ross rifle. Few 
others have commented ,upon it particularly. 
In Outer’s Book for December, 1914, Mr. 
Crossman, in substantiating the tale of kill- 
ing antelope at 1,500 yards, gives some fig- 
ures as to the measure of accuracy of the 
Ross at long ranges. From this article we 
learn that in shooting at 1,200 yards, of fif- 
teen shots eight struck the three-foot bull, 
five shots struck the four-foot and two were 
nipper fours. At 1,300 yards seven shots 
struck the three-foot bull, three shots struck 
the four-foot, four shots were in the four- 
ring and one shot was out in the two-ring. 
At 1,400 yards five shots struck the three- 


foot bull, five shots struck the four-foot buil, 
three shots were nipper fours, two shots 
were threes. This shooting was done on 
June ist, 1912, was pubiished last De- 
cember, hence has presumably not been 
badly exceeded between times. In an- 
other match there reported, it is stated 
that at 1,200 yards one Mortimer made 
thirteen hits on the three-foot bull and 
two fours, rifle or ammunition used not 
given. Mr. Crossman then states as follows: 
“It is generally agreed that the accuracy of 
a rifle varies as the square of the distances. 
That is, the 300-yard group of a rifle should 
be to the 1,200-yard group as 9 is to 144. 
* * * Working it. backward we find that a 
rifle shooting into a 36-inch circle at 1,200 
would shoot consistently into a 6.2-inch cir- 
cle at 500 yards and into a 2.2-inch circle at 
300 yards.” This is the same Mr, Crossman 
who published the statement that Captain 
Casey, in testing a New Springfield rifle 
equipped with a telescope sight made eight- 
een straight bullseyes at a distance of a 
mile. He means all well enough, but he 
was mixed on his agreement. The deviation 
of the bullet varies as the distance, not as 
the square of the distance. A deviation of 
one inch at 100 yards means a deviation of 
an additional inch for each additional 100 
yards. An aim that is faulty to the extent 
of one inch at 100 yards throws one off 12 
inches at 1,200 yards. It is a very simple 
proposition and can be demonstrated in a 
moment with a foot rule and a piece of 
blank paper. Where Mr. Crossman made his 
mistake was in confusing the diameter of 
the bullseye with its area. The size of group 
is a question of diameter, not of area. The 
aim which would, in the absence of wind or 
other disturbing external causes, make a 
group 86 inches in diameter at 1,200 yards 
would make one of just 6 inches diameter at 
200 yards and of 9 inches diameter at 300 
yards instead of one of 2.2 inches which re- 
sults from his calculations. “The 300-yard 
group of a rifle should be to the 1,200-yard 
group as 9 is to 144” so far as the area of 
the group or bullseye is concerned, but as to 
its diameter it is as 3 is to 12, Working upon 
Mr. Crossman’s formula the sroup at 100 
yards would be to the group at 1,200 yards 
as 1 is to 144, or 4-inch. The group at 50 
yards, being one-half 100 would be to that 
at 1,200 yards as 2,500 is to 1,440,000, or 
.06228-inch. Well, never mind; he didn’t 
mean to, but his logic slipped. This, how- 
ever, is the secret of the wonderful accuracy 
of the Ross. However, as a matter of jus- 
tice to a really excellent cartridge, the Ross 
is not to blame for Crossman. This cart- 
ridge, with the target bullet, is just as ac- 
curate as the Springfield when using 180 or 
190-grain bullets at all ranges up to 1,000 
vards. At longer ranges it is superior to 
the Springfield unless the latter is loaded 
with a bullet weighing about 210 grains, in 
which case the Springfield is just as ac- 
curate. The Ross 180-grain target bullet is 
better adapted for the longer ranges than 
are the shorter bullets now used in the 
Springfield or any of our other rifles, this 
owing solely to its greater length. Our tar- 
get matches have not exceeded 1,000 yards in 
range, to any great extent. We understand 
that the 1,100-yard and 1,200-yard ranges are 
even now being considered. When these 
ranges are adopted a new bullet will be fur- 
nished for the Springfield which will do 
just as good work at these ranges as does 
the Ross 180-grain. They will be of the 
Spitzer type and weigh about 210 grains. 
As to the 145-grain copper tube bullet for the 
Ross, we have heard reports upon its ac- 
curacy as a target cartridge from but one 
rifleman of authority, Lieutenant Townsend 
Whelen. He-reports upon it eer: In 
the writer’s hands it has proven fairly at- 
curate, but no more so than the ay | or 
Springfield cartridges. There seems to be a 
deliberate attempt to confuse, in the mind of 
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the public, the records made by the Ross .280 
target bullet at extreme ranges, with the 
results to be expected from the copper tube 
bullet at shorter ranges, The distinction be- 
tween these bullets should be constantly 
borne in mind, as well as the fact that tie 
target bullet is superior only at ranges be- 
yond 1,000 yards, for which ranges it is de- 
signed, while our .30 caliber bullets are de- 
signed for 1,000 yards or under. You are 
entirely correct. The targets mentioned are 


altogether too good to be true, except as you 
shoot at long range and work back by the 
same rule used by Crossman.—Editor. 


Iamaconstantreaderand thus very much in- 
terested in the Arms and Ammunition de- 
artment. I would like to know why smoke- 
ess powder clogs in most rifles which I 
have used. I find also that black powder 
does not stick or clog in my gun. I1 own 
a .22 Savage, model 1905. I find that it 
shoots best with the long rifle shell loaded 
with black powder.—Duncan Sharpe, Elma, 
Wash, 

We have never before heard of smokeless 
powder clogging in rifles. We surmise the 
trouble is in your using unlubricated or 
“greaseless” bullets and that the rifle be- 
comes “leaded.” This consists of some of the 
lead adhering to the bore of the rifle and 
making it rough inside. If this be the case 
it is best removed by plugging one end of 
the rifle and inserting some mercury, rolling 
it back and forth in the barrel. It will 
amalgamate with the lead and remove it. 
The barrel should be cleaned of all grease 
inside before the mercury is put in. The use 
+ saeenneen bullets may avoid the trouble. 
me or. 


Having read your worthy magazine for a 
long time; have never “put it to work” yet, 
but here goes for a question or two: (1) 
What advantage has a high-power shell over 
the ordinary smokeless powder, such as is 
used in a .30-30 Winchester, at any range 
up to 150 yards—both calibers, of course, 
being the same? (2) At any range up to 250 
yards, which bullet has the most killing ef- 
fect, a small fast one, or a larger and slow- 
er one? For instance: the new .250-3000 Sav- 
age and .33 Winchester, or between .30 Gov- 
ernment rimless ’06 220-grain and 150-grain? 
(3) Is the 24-inch barrel Sauer-Mauser shoot- 
ing .30 Government rimless ’06 a safe gun 
with which to hunt any game that there is 
on the North American continent? (4) Which 
gun would you buy for large brown bear— 
between .30 Government rimless ’06 or .35 
Winchester and then between the one you 
prefer of those two and .280 Ross, and again 
Winchester .405?—Seton H. Hieatt, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Answer.—Taking for illustration your .30- 
30 cartridge, you have a bullet weighing 170 
grains at a muzzle velocity of 2,000 ft. sec. 
Its striking energy is about 1,500 ft. Ibs. 
The same bullet driven at 3,000 ft. sec., as 
it is by the modern high-power rifles, has a 
striking energy of over 3,400 ft. lbs. an 
increase of about 125%. Further, this energy 
is more potent in killing than is that derived 
from the 2,000 ft. sec. bullet owing to its 
more perfect mushrooming of the bullet and 
gree shock imparted per ft. lb. of energy. 

he a power rifles are usually furnished 
with sharp-pointed bullets and thus retain 
their muzzle energy far better than do those 
with blunt points usually used in the .30-30 
class of cartridges. A small bullet at high 
speed has far greater killing effect than has 
a larger bullet at a lower velocity and with 
the same energy. This rule is subject to ex- 
ceptions: If a nerve center be struck one 
bullet is as fatal as the other. If the bullet 
strike the thick, heavy tissues and bones, 
and is not strong enough to prevent its go- 
ing to pieces too badly, its high velocity may 
result in a wound too superficial to reach a 


vital part, and a slower-moving bullet is 
better. Great improvements in the holding- 
together of bullets are now under way, and 
much of this may in the near future be over- 
come. Much depends upon the actual length 
of the bullet, those which are short going to 
pieces more readily than the longer ones. On 
the other hand, when the shot is in the 
paunch or lungs the higher velocity bullets 
are infinitely more effective. Any rifle us- 
ing the Government cartridge will be found 
amply efficient against the game men- 
tioned. We recommend the 170-grain bullet, 
however. Your last question calls for a per- 
sonal preference. The writer would prefer 
the .30 Government rimless loaded with a 
170-grain expanding bullet of Spitzer form. 
Another of the editors prefers this cartridge 
in 220-grain weight. Others prefer the .35 
and .405. We base our personal preference 
upon the superiority of the cartridge men- 
tioned over comparatively long ranges as it 
holds its velocity and energy well.—Editor. 


Kindly inform me where I can get “Ache- 
son No. 1340 Artificial Graphite” made at Ni- 
agara Fails. Is there a better lubricant for 
rifle actions than the above graphite mixed 
with Mobilubricant?—Frank Douglass, Ked 
Biuff, Calif. 

Answer.—The graphite you mention is 
made by the International Acheson Graph- 
ite Company of Niagara Falls, New York. 
The mixture you mention makes a splen- 
did lubricant so far as lubrication goes. 
but if used upen the action of a gun 
would be very annoying because of its 
tendency to soil the hands and clothing. It 
has an almost fiendish ability to crawl all 
over anything it is placed upon, and there- 
fore would make a bad job of handling the 
rifle. It is all right for use in the barrel if 
desired.—Editor., 


I would like to ask you a few questions 
about the results of some cartridges: (1) I was 
trying to get higher velocity ina .22 Winches- 
ter, center-fire. I purchased some regular 
No. 1% Winchester smokeless primers and 
some du Pont .30 caliber Military high-power 
powder. I loaded a few shells but they shot 
just the same as the regular .22 smokeless; 
so I tried putting about a grain of chlorate 
of potash and sulphur, mixed, into the shell 
before filling with powder. This gave the 
charge a very high velocity, but I had lead 
bullets, so did not get very good groups. 
Would shells loaded this way injure the bore 
of the gun? (2) Is it perfectly safe to use a 
cut shell in a shotgun? Sometimes when I 
am out with a shotgun I get a shot at a coy- 
ote or cat which is a little too far off for 
shot; so I cut a shell between the shot and 
powder, and in this way the shot all stays in 
the part of shell and goes like a large bullet 
and carries up much farther than when loose. 
—I. C. Spencer, Orderville, Utah. 


Answer.—Your mixture evidently speeded 
up the charge in question, It was danger- 
ous, not only to the bore of the rifle, but 
to the head of the shooter, to attempt such 
experiments. The .30 caliber military pow- 
der which you used was too slow burning for 
use behind any lead bullet, as it requires 
40,000 to 50,000 pounds pressure to burn it 
properly and the lead bullet will not stand 
over 25,000 pounds, under the most favorable 
circumstances. To speed up your bullet in 
the shell named use Sharpshooter powder in 
such charges as will not cause the bullet to 
strip. You are very fortunate in not having 
blown up your rifle. Shotgun shells cut be- 
tween powder and shot may be safely fired 
from guns with but little choke. They are 
likely to strain a full choke gun badly. In 
firing the shot will not come out of the shell 
to any extent and it travels like a slug. The 
utility of such cut shells is in case of a shot at 
large game at very close range, such as bear. 
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They make a terrific wound but their ac- 
curacy is so bad that it would be a very 
exceptional occasion where you could hit a 
coyote at ranges where buckshot would kill 
with good regularity.—Editor. 


Would one be likely to experience any trou- 
ble in using buckshot, if the proper size, in 
small caliber rifles, with very small powder 
charges? Will the Winchester, Remington- 
U. M. C. or Peters smokeless primer fit the 
Winchester black powder .25-20 S. S. shells? 
When large quantities of .22 cartridges are 
used in a rifle, which load is best for the gun 
barrel—smokeless, semi-smokeless, or black 
powder?—Arthur E. Rose, Hoisington, Kans. 


Answer.—Buckshot of suitable size work 
very nicely in any rifle when used with small 
charges of powder. The writer has used them 
for the past fifteen years in .30 caliber high 
power rifles and in .32 caliber revolvers. 
Choose-a size of shot slightly larger’ than the 
diameter of the bore of the rifle across the 
grooves—one that will fit the shell when fired 
and thus expanded and not resized at the 
muzzle rather tightly—and seat it in the 
shell until the front face is flush with the 
lip of the shell. Then pour into the “corner” 
around the forward portion of the bullet 
some melted lubricant and let it cool. As a 
powder charge use a light charge of Bullseye 
or shotgun smokeless powder and you will 
get surprisingly good results at very short 
ranges. Of course the bullet flight might not 
be as extremely accurate as in case a cast 
bullet were used, since the buckshot are some 
what irregular, but it requires an exception- 
ally skillful shot to detect the difference. 
Chilled shot should be used. In case the 
powder charge is very light it is well to 
clean the rifle with ammonia to make cer- 
tain of neutralizing any acid fumes fromthe 
ool aged residue, since when the charge is so 
ight that the primer gas is not mingled with 
the powder gas thoroughly and carried out of 
the muzzle, it sometimes leads to rusting of 
the rifle. Primers for ball cartridges are made 
in two sizes by all firms. Some use the 
large in the .25-20 and some use the small. 
They are made in both sizes for smokeless 
powders and those for smokeless are of the 
same size as those for black. Black powder, 
semi-smokeless and Lesmok powders are sub- 
stantially the same so far as injury to the 
barrel is concerned. Smokeless cartridges are 
more injurious, owing to the greater amount 
of priming composition used to ignite the 
powder. This means more of the acrid gases 
and residue, and more of the ground glass 
used, in the bore of the rifle.—Editor. 


In the April number of your magazine in 
the article on the .250 Savage by L. A. 
Danse, it states that the bullet goes to pieccs, 
and in the second column, beneath picture, it 
states that the jacket of bullet is strong 
enough to hold the lead together. Wiil you 
please inform me which is correct? Does tie 
.250-3000 Savage have more killing power at 
300 and 400 yards than the .30-30 does—Fay 
M. Doty, Moapa, Nev. 


Answer by Mr. Danse.—I’m only glad to 
offer the following by way of enlargement 
on my published statements. As said first, 
the bullet “goes to pieces, but the pieces keep 
on going through.” That explains it, as the 
later remarks, down the next column, ain- 
plify. The point upsets, the jacket splits, the 
forward part of the jacket and core breax 
up and smash out in all directions, while a 
slug of the base, sometimes just core lead 
and sometimes with part of the jacket. rips 
on and gives the necessary penetration, There 
is enough of this penetration to reach the vi- 
tals any time and nearly always to tear on 
through the animal struck. Killing power 
of .250 far greater than .30-30 at all ranges 
= y _— yards, which is as far as we have 
rie ‘ 


Will you please answer following inquiries 
for me: (1) Velocity and energy at 100, 200, 
300 and 500 yards of 6 mm, Lee as once used 
by U. S. Navy. Was it because of lack of 
striking power these were discarded, or have 
they a good blow? (2) Same as above for 
8 mm, Mannlicher, Haenel-Mauser. Do you 
consider above as desirable a gun for game 
as the .30 U.S. Government’06? (3) Does the 
Springfield that may be purchased through 
N. R. A. use the ’03 or '06 model cartridge 
as listed by Winchester people, or is there no 
difference? Can the pencil, umbrella and 
other bullets of the various weights be run 
through the magazine withsame chance of de- 
pendability? For sporting isn’t the 170-grain 
considered best for above? (4) Is it possi- 
ble to use reloaded .25-20 cartridges success- 
fully through the magazines of Marlin, Win 
chester, etc., rifles? (5) Which is considered 
best for small game and target work, .22 
long, long rifle, or .22 Winchester special? 
(6) It is the custom among some of the boys 
in this section to make a block to hold a 
shell so that a small hole may be drilled true 
into the end of bullet. This hole is usually 
about one-fourth as large as diameter of 
lead; this hole is then filled with paraffine 
or beeswax, preferably the latter. Purpose 
is to make greater mushroom effect and kiil- 
ing power. What do you think of it? What 
are sizes of bullseyes at 100, 200, 300 and 500 
yards, N. R. A. Standard?—wW. S., Great Falls, 
Mont. 


Answer.—Ballistics asked for areas follows: 


100 Yds. Velocity, ft. sec. ........ 

vy Energy, ft. lbs. 
200 Yds. Velocity, ft. sec. ........ 

‘i pg y Re Se ee 
300 Yds. Velocity, ft. sec. ........ 

ur ge A a eee 
500 Yds. Velocity, ft. sec. ........ 

We Bmergy, £8: BB <a. inde 

The above pertains to the modern 8 mm. 
cartridge with Spitzer bullet weighing 154 
grains and having a muzzle velocity of 2,915 
feet per second. The 8 mm. cartridge is some- 
what more efficient than the model 1906 
Springfield, but those of Spitzer type must be 
imported from Germany at present and can- 
not be had until the war is over; likewise 
they are much more expensive than the 
Springfield ammunition. In our judgment 
convenience in obtaining and the lower price 
of the Springfield cartridge far outweigh the 
small margin of advantage possessed by the 
8 mm. cartridge penn try og The Spring- 
field purchased through the N. R. A. uses the 
model 1906 ammunition. It can be loaded 
with any of the bullets made for the .30 
caliber rifles and will handle them well 
through the magazine, The 170-grain weight 
is usually preferred for sporting purposes. 
You can use the reloaded .25-20 cartridges 
without trouble if the work is done with rea- 
sonable care. The .22 Winchester rim fire is 
slightly better for small game than the .22 
long rifle, due to its greater power and 
greater cleanliness in handling. The drilling 
of a hole in the point of a bullet is the old 
English method of increasing its mushroom- 
ing power, save that they cast the bullet with 
the hole. Even the .22 shorts with a hole in 
the point have far more killing power than 
when solid. The standard dimension for a 
100-yard bullseye for rifle shooting is 4 in.; 
200 yds., 8 in.; 300 yds., 12 in., and 500 yds., 
20 in.—Editor. 


As the soft-point Spitzer bullet seems to be 
the hunting bullet of the future, I, and I be- 
lieve many other men, would like to know 
the answers to the following questions, if 
you elect or are able to answer them. As ex- 
ample, use 1906 Government soft-point Spit- 
zer: What velocity is necessary to properly 
mushroom such a bullet on animal tissue—l 
mean a square hit? What is the maximum 
distance at which it will mushroom at an 
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elevation of, say, 500 to 700 feet above sea 
level, and about 2,500 feet above sea level? 
If it does not properly mushroom on animal 
tissue is it for any other reason a good 
killer? What is the approximate life of a 
Winchester barrel using the above-mentioned 
ammunition and receiving proper care? In 
asking second question I thought that you 
might have data at hand giving this informa- 
tion. An old hunter told me that he shot 
three deer with a .22 high-power Savage at 
300 yards and that the bullet did not mush- 
room, as there was only a small hole where 
it came out, but the deer went down almost 
immediately after being shot. I don’t think 
the hits were especially vital.—M. W. Skip- 
worth, Eugene, Ore. 

Answer.—There is no Government soft- 
point Spitzer bullet; some of the factories 
make a sporting bullet of this type. The 
readiness with which a bullet will mushroom 
depends upon its construction, its velocity and 
the character of the object hit. Assuming a 
soft-point Spitzer, .30 caliber, with soft lead 
exposed at the point, striking a deer in the 
side, it would require about 2,000 ft. sec. ve- 
locity to insure a good mushroom. Beyond 
this range it might mushroom and it might 
not. Fired from the Springfield cartridge it 
would, under normal atmospheric pressure, be 
reduced to this velocity at about 300 yards. 
At 2,500 feet above sea level it would retain 
its velocity somewhat better, but we have not 
the exact figures at hand. A Winchester ri- 
fle barrel using the Springfield service am- 
munition should have an accuracy life of 
from 5,000 to 10,000 rounds, The reason the 
.22 Savage high-power did not mushroom 
completely at 300 yards was because its ve- 
locity had dropped to 1,833 ft. sec. at this 
range.—Editor. 


Is the shoulder strap put out by the Rem- 
ington people for their auto rifle any good? 
What has become of that .25 high-power (3,- 


000-foot) cartridge? Is it or can it be used 
in the Remington auto rifle?—W. H. Parker, 
Barnhart, Tex. 

Answer.—The shoulder 
seems a very efficient one. The .250-3000 
Savage high-power rifle has at last been 
placed on the market. The cartridges would 
not, we think, work satisfactorily in the 
Remington autoloading rifle, as they devel- 
op a pressure of 50,000 pounds per square 
inch, which is more than any of our makers 
of sporting autoloading rifles have so far 
used in their weapons.—Editor. 


strap mentioned 


I am planning on going to western Idaho 
this spring, and would like to know which 
you would consider the best gun for all big 
game, the .280 Ross, the .30 Newton or the 
.35 Remington automatic? When I was ouv 
there before, I used a .38-56 Winchester, but 
do not like it on account of its velocity being 
so poor. Which is the more powerful, the 
.280 Ross or the .30 Newton? Have you 
heard of anybody having any trouble with 
the .280 Ross not always ejecting the empty 
shells? I have heard several say that this 
was the case, but would like to know for 
sure, Please compare the recoil of these two 
with some other well-known cartridge .for 
me. Would like to hear from some of the 
.280 Ross and .30 Newton users. Is the bullet 
of the .280 Ross made of pure copper or of 
cupro-nickel? Are people having any trou- 
ble with these guns as to metal fouling?— 
E. W. Hall, Hollister, Mo. 

Answer.—In the locality you mention we 
assume that a fair proportion of the shots 
would be at reasonably long range, and you 
would want a rifle which would do good 
work at long range if required. If so we 
would recommend the Ross .280 or the New- 
ton .30 in preference to the .35 Remington 
autoloading rifle. The Remington is intended 
for quick work at short ranges, and for 


shooting in thick timber or where the ranges 
are short it is a splendid weapon. Its effi- 
ciency at long range is shown by the fact 
that at’ 300 yards it has a remaining energy 
of 640 foot-pounds and a trajectory height of 
almost 17 inches. The Ross .280 has at this 
range an energy «* 1,929 foot-pounds and a 
trajectory height of 5.2 inches. The .30 New- 
ton has an energy at the same range of 2,040 
foot-pounds and a trajectory height of 4.9 
inches. Therefore if your work calls for 
quick shooting at short range take the Rem- 
ington; if for power at long range take one 
of the others. The .30 Newton is slightly 
more powerful than the Ross .280. As _ be- 
tween the two last mentioned rifles there 
have been some comment upon the failure 
of the Ross to extract. We do not pass upon 
the merits of these statements. There are 
many who have used the Ross a great dcal 
without trouble from this source. It might 
easily be the case that some had trouble 
and others not, possibly due to the difference 
in individual weapons and possibly due tv 
the care given them. Again it may possibly 
be due to a difference in ammunition, The 
recoil of these rifles is but little over that 
of the Springfield shell; midway between 
that and the .35 W. C. F. The magazines 
have published many accounts of satisfac- 
tory experiences with the Ross .280. The .30 
Newton has been on the market such ashort 
time that they have been used but little in 
the game field as yet. Doubtless more wilil 
be heard from them after the next fall's 
hunts. The big game hunters have not as 
yet had much of a chance with the .30 New- 
ton, which is substantially a duplicate, ex- 
cept as to the form of shell, of the .30 
Adolph. The bullet of the .280 Ross is jack- 
eted with cupro-nickel. There have been 
some complaints of metal fouling with it. 
The makers recommend firing one of their 
steel-jtcketed bullets through it after every 
ten or a dozen shots, stating that this re- 
moves the fouling.—Editor. 


I should like to inquire if there is any 
place where one can get a revolver shooting 
the .44 Webley cartridge, outside of the H. 
& R. Also, if this is the only revolver ob- 
tainable shooting this cartridge. Is there 
any place where one could have this re- 
volver’s action and cylinder lock made over 
into good shape. The gun is a very cheap 
one and I’d like to get a good one or have 
it made good.—L. F. Brown, Allerton, Ia. 

Answer.—The .44 Webley revolver cart- 
ridge interchanges with the .44 Bulldog cart- 
ridge made in this country. We know of no 
other arms using them. Write Harrington & 
Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, Mass., for 
repairs to your present revolver.—Editor. 


How does the .45-90-300 Winchester com- 
pare with the .45-70-405 as to accuracy up to 
all distances including 200 yards when shot 
in Winchester 1886 model rifle, 26-inch bar- 
rel. I want to get one of the above calibers 
to hunt with and want the one that groups 
the shots the closest at all distances up to 
200 yards.—L. Bennett, Utica, N. Y. 

Answer.—The .45-70-405 is far superior to 
the .45-90-300 in accuracy at any and every 
range, due to its longer bullet. The .45-90 
has a much higher velocity, due to the use 
of the short 300-grain bullet, but its accuracy 
suffers accordingly. The .45-90 has 214 ft. 
sec. more velocity at the muzzle than has the 
.45-70-405, but at 100 yards there is but 104 
ft. sec. difference. The most serviceable com- 
bination for this caliber is the one worked 
out through years of experimenting by the 
late A. C, Gould, then editor of “Shooting 
and Fishing.” This consisted of a .350-grain 
bullet and 75 grains powder, as loaded by the 
U. M. C. Co., giving almost as much velocity 
as the .45-90 and decidedly better carrying 
power combined with good accuracy.—Editor. 
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I have just finished reading Chas, Newton's 
catalogue and have been very much im- 
pressed with the description of the new 
American-made .256 Newton rifle that is to 
appear on the market about July 1. I have 
recently examined the new .250-3000 Savage 
and hardly know which one to decide on, 
other than that I agg? the Savage action to 
the bolt action. r. Newton contends that 
the take-down system of the Savage takes 
away some of its accuracy. Do you think 
there would be enough difference to be no- 
ticeable between the two up to ranges of 
500 yards? I would use the rifle more as a 
short-range rifle than as a long-range, and 
would like your opinion on which would give 
the best accuracy with reloaded cartriiees 
using from 5 to 10 grains du Pont No. 1 and 
about a 60-grain bullet, about 1 part tin to 
15 parts lead. Would secure complete Ideal 
ee for reloading.—J. H. Coate, Portland, 

re. 

Answer.—Mr. Newton bases his claims to 
the superior accuracy of his rifles upon the 
rigid union between the barrel and the re- 
ceiver, and the one-piece stock passing this 

oint and thus muffling the vibration. We 
cnow of no tests having been made to deter- 
mine this point absolutely, hence express no 
editorial opinion upon it. We have noticed 
that most of the long-range matches are 
won with rifles having the one-piece stock, 
but this does not prove the case; it may be 
merely a coincidence. However, IF the point 
of union between the receiver and barrel is 
weaker, and IF it does form a vibration cen- 
ter from which the barrel vibrates, it is 
easy to see that a given amount of deflec- 
tion of the muzzle from its normal axis, at 
the time the bullet leaves will, in case the 
base of vibration is at the front of the re- 
ceiver, give nearly twice the angle of disper- 
sion of the shots which it will give in case 
the base of vibration is at the butt plate, or 
nearly twice as far away. It is the same 
problem as the right-angled triangle. One 
triangle will have the hypothenuse at twice 
the angle to the perpendicular found in an- 
other triangle having twice the heignt of 
perpendicular, and with the same width of 
base. Again, IF the vibration center is nor- 
mally at the front end of the receiver the 
extension of the stock past this point MAY 
tend to muffle this vibration and shift the 
vibration center to the butt plate. Quien 
sabe? We will say, however, that if there is 
anything in Mr. Newton’s theory it will af- 
fect the accuracy at all ranges, since it is 
a question of the relation of the angle of de- 
arture to the line of sight. It is doubtful, 
n any case, if you would notice any differ- 
ence with the light loads mentioned.—Editor. 


Will you kindly tell me what difference 
it would make in the shooting qualities of a 
.45 New Service Colt six-gun, 7%-in. barre}, 
if the barrel was cut off to 6 inches. Would 
the efficiency of the gun be impaired, anu 
would it have any advantage over the 514-in. 


barrel? Please give address of Mr. Harry M. 
Pope of Jersey City, N. J.—R. C. Doughty, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Answer.—The difference in barrel lengta 
of 1%-in. on a .45 Colt revolver will affect 
the velocity somewhat, but not very materi- 
ally, the shorter barrel giving the less ve- 
locity. It would also reduce the distance be- 
tween the sights, thus making aiming slight- 
ly less certain. The advantage over the 54,- 
in. barrel would be the trivial one of velocity, 
which would not be noticeable, and_ the 
slightly longer sight line. Mr. Pope’s address 
is 18 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J.—Editor. 


I expect to purchase one of the following 
revolvers soon, so will you be so kind as to 
advise me which is the most accurate cart- 
ridge, the .32-20 W. C. F. or .38 Special for 
light work and target shooting, and which 


revolver, the Colt Single-Action Army, 5%-in. 
barrel, or the Colt Army Special Double-Ac- 
tion, 5-in. barrel, in the above calibers, «uo 
you consider the best all-round gun? I want 
a gun which is not liable to get out of order, 
smooth action, simple mechanism and which 
will stand considerable use, at the same time 
being safe to carry. Is the bore of the .38 
long Colt in each of the above revolvers the 
same? Can a round ball be used with alight 
powder charge (short range load) without 
— the barrel?—Clark Wier, Kansas Cit}, 
0. 


Answer.—The .38 Special is the more ac- 
curate of the two, and we recommend it for 
target work. The .32-20 is a rifle cartridge 
and open to the same objection as the .38-40 
and .44-40 when used in a revolver—the pow- 
der is too coarse to burn completely in the 
shorter barrel. Touching a choice between 
the two revolvers mentioned, it depends upon 
the purposes for which they are wanted. If 
for short arm work with footpads in a darx 
alley, we would recommend the double-ac- 
tion. If life did not depend upon speed of 
fire we prefer the single-action provided the 
grip fits the hand properly. In making a 
choice, save in the case of quick defensive 
work above mentioned, we would. be gov- 
erned entirely by the fit of the grip, taking 
the one which fitted best. The double-ac- 
tion revolvers are so well made and reliable, 
and can be adjusted to such a fine pull from 
full cock, that there is little to be said 
against them on that score. However, they 
seldom fit the hand quite as well as a single- 
action for the reason that the trigger has 
auite a long sweep. The grip must be so ad- 
justed that the finger can comfortably 
grasp the trigger in its forward position 
This usually involves the rear position of 
the trigger being a little too close to the grip 
for a firm hold when letting off. This posi- 
tion of the trigger at the let-off must be 
accepted even when using the gun as a 
single-action for target work. Therefore the 
long sweep of the trigger absolutely prevents 
that exact spacing between grip and trig- 
ger which is necessary to the highest degree 
of steadiness in holding and pulling. Again 
the absolute simplicity of the single-action 
revolver always appealed to us. Sentimen- 
tally, perhaps but we always preferred the 
minimum of moving parts in action when we 
cocked the gun, and again when we pulled. 
As now made, we understand that all Colt 
.38 long revolvers have the same size of bore. 
Round ball can be used with good results in 
a revolver. Have the ball as large as can 
be entered into the cylinder when forced in- 
side the shell. Seat it in the muzzle of the 
shell until its forward end is flush with tne 
lip of the shell, and pour some lubricating 
grease into the space between the bearing of 
the bullet and the lip of the shesil Use a 
quick-burning smokeless powder. using some- 
what more than used with the full-weight 
bullet, and you will get fine results.—BEditor. 


I would like to know if you can tell me 
which of the .22 rifles handling the long rifle 
cartridges shoots strongest and most accur- 
ate. Stevens claims theirs are the best. Have 
used some of the other makes of the best 
grade, but they don’t seem to be very strong 
or true over a few yards’ range. The Stev- 
ens people claim their deep and narrow ri- 
Sinn is superior.—Joseph Brian, Washington, 

alif. 


Answer.—There is no substantial differ- 
ence in shooting qualities of the different .22 
long rifle caliber rifles, of standard makes. 
With a well-made barrel (and all our stand- 
ard makers put out nothing else) the power 
or accuracy of the cartridge is dependent 
wholly upor the length of barrel. here is 
much room for choice between the different 
rifles for this cartridge as to appearance, 
type of action, finish, balance, etc., but prac- 
tically none as to shooting qualities.—Editor. 
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What do the words “Mauser,” “Mannlicher,” 
and “Lee” mean, as applied to rifles? That 
is, we have Sauer-Mauser, Jeffery-Mauser, 
Haenel -Mannlicher, Mannlicher - Schoenauer, 
Winchester-Lee and Remington-Lee. Is the 
“Arisaka” used by the Japanese a copy of 
the Mauser?—Chas, T. Short, Inyokern, Caiif. 


Answer.—The names mentioned are used to 
designate the types of action of the rifles. 
They are derived from the names of their re- 
spective inventors. A Mauser rifle is one the 
action of which was invented by Paul Mauser. 
A Mannlicher rifle is one the action of which 
was invented by Herr Mannlicher, and the 
Lee action was invented by Mr. Lee. The 
Sauer-Mauser is a Mauser action, all of whicn 
are made by the Mauser factory, owned at 
his death by Paul Mauser, and the stock and 
barrel of which were fitted by the Sauer fac- 
tory. Thé Jeffery-Mauser is a Mauser action 
fitted with stock and barrel at the Jeffery 
factory in England. The Haenel-Mannlicher 
is a Mannlicher action fitted with stock and 
barrel at the Haenel factory. A Mannlichei - 
Schoenauer is a rifle the bolt mechanism of 
which was invented by Mannlicher and the 
magazine mechanism invented by Schoenauer. 
This magazine is substantially the same in 
pe: ye as the Savage. The Winchester- 

is a name sometimes applied to the Lee 
Straight Pull rifle invented by Mr. Lee and 
manufactured for the United States Navy at 
the Winchester factory. The Remington-Lee 
is a rifle made by the Remington Arms Co., 
and using a detachable box magazine invent- 
ed by Mr. Lee. Also the Lee-Enfield, some- 
times known as the Lee-Speed rifle, the mili- 
tary arm of the British army, takes its name 
of Lee from the use of the Lee magazine. 
The balance of its name it gets from the fact 
that the bolt mechanism was designed by M1. 
Speed and it is made at the British arsenal 
at Enfield. The Arisaka rifle of Japan is a 
modification of the Mauser.—Editor. 


Please tell me which is the most accurate, 
the .30-30 or .32 Special, and which is the 
por for reloading?—S. S. Osman, Ashton, 8S. 

ak, 


Answer.—Assuming the same quality of 
material and workmanship in rifle and cart- 
ridge of each type, the .30-30 is the most ac- 
curate and most powerful over gaine-shoot- 
ing ranges. The .32 Special has the most 
power at the muzzle, due to a slightly higher 
velocity, but this advantage is svon lost 
through the ability of the proportionally 
heavier and longer bullet of the .30-30 to 
retain its energy better. The .30-30 is more 
powerful at 200 yards and beyond. One cart- 
ridge reloads as easily as the other.—Editor. 


I am working on an idea of an auto- 
matic rifle: First, I would like to benefit bj 
the experience of others, and will ask you if 
you can tell mewhat was the main reason why 
the Standard automatic was not a success. (1) 
Was it because of the chamber becoming 
pe pd or because of the clogging and fouling 
of the piston, or both? 
if any of the high-power bottle-necked shelis 
were used inan automatic rifle, like the self- 
loading Winchester, that the heat would be 
so great that it would be impossible to ex- 
tract the empty shell on the instant of dis- 
charge? (3) Do you think there would be a 
demand for an automatic page 2 rifle, pro- 
viding an automatic that would be very 
nearly perfect could be invented? Say one 
with a ridged barrel and a mechanism thai 
would be goge locked until the bullet 
was out of the barrel. (4) Do you know 
how much Mr. Browning got out of his in- 
vention?—T, A. Jensen, Dickson, Alta., Can. 


Answer.—(1) The principal objection to au- 
toloading rifles utilizing the force of gases 
drawn off through a gas port near the muz- 
zle upon a pisto» is the deposit of a gummy 


(2) Do you think that’ 


residue from the gases which interferes with 
the proper action of the piston in time. Also 
there is a tendency towards erosion around 
the gas port, but this, we consider, is but 
trifling. (2) The heat of the high-powcr 
shells would not prevent their use in rifles 
of the Winchester type. The trouble is with 
the lack of power in the breech closure. The 
elements which keep closed the breech of 
these rifles of the “blow-back” type are 
three, as follows: (a) The inertia of the 
breech bolt, which requires both time and en- 
ergy to overcome. If we increase this iner- 
tia we must increase the weight, which in- 
creases the weight of the rifle. (b) The re- 
sistance of the action spring. If we increase 
the stiffness of this spring we soon get to a 
point where we cannot function the rifle by 
hand, owing to lack of physical strength. (c) 
The drag of the sides of the shell upon the 
sides of the chamber. This is due to the force 
of the gases inside pressing the sides of the 
shell against the sides of the chamber. This 
pressure does not last until the shell is out 
of the chamber, but continues for a time 
after firing, and is backed up by the forces 
(a) and (b), Its effects may be seen by 
examining a fired shell soon after it is 
ejected. The sides will be seen to be polished 
as though upon a buffing wheel, showing the 
friction between shell and chamber to which 
it has been subjected. This friction and drag 
would be increased by the increase in pres- 
sure, and the added strain might be met with 
increased thickness of the sides of the shell; 
but this would not compensate for the lack 
of support from the inertia and tension of 
the action spring, which can not, as above 
noted, be increased. (3) All the nations have 
been anxiously looking for an automatic 
rifle suitable for use by troops. They require 
one which will withstard use under service 
conditions, use cartridges giving modern 
pressures, and in which the breech is posi- 
tively locked until the bullet is out of the 
muzzle. When this is produced we believe it 
could be sold to the governments, but we 
think it will: be a long time before such a4 
rifle would be utilized as the regular arm of 
the rank and file in place of the hand- 
functioned repeater. They would have their 
uses, such as equipping squads or individual 
soldiers with them, but the problem of sup- 
plying cartridges to the firing line is too 
serious at present to justify increasing it 
very materially. Further, with the ordinary 
run of troops the slightest panic on the firing 
line would result in a rapid expenditure of 
all the available ammunition, and the most 
certain result would be the destruction of the 
barrel. A successful automatic rifle involves, 
under present conditions, a water-jacket for 
cooling the barrel. Heat is its greatest foe. 
The United States Army is, we understand, 
about to abandon the Benet-Mercier machine 
gun because it could not “stand up to the 
rack” without a water-jacket. (4) We have 
no knowledge of how much Mr. Browning 
has profited by his inventions. He has made 
a great many. In addition to his invention of 
the automatic devices with which his name .s 
most popularly connected, he invented, as we 
understand it, the Winchester rifles of the 
1886, 1894 and 1895 models, and possibly the 
repeating shotgun action used by that firm. 
Of this we are not sure. At any rate, in 
justice to his genius his reward should have 
been most substantial.—Editor. 


I would appreciate your advising me with 
regard to the following information concern- 
ing rifles: (a) Which do you consider the 
best all-round saddle gun, a .30-30 Winches- 
ter, '94 model, carbine, or a .30-40 Winchester, 
"95 model, carbine? (b) How far will a .30-30 
throw a bullet, or in other words, what is 
the extreme range regardless of accuracy? 
(c) What is the extreme range (accurate) for 
a .30-30. What is the best treatment for the 
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inside of rifle barrels, after shooting, to pre- 
vent rust, etc.? I regret very much to trou- 
ble you, but I notice that you do favor gun 
cranks with answers, solam taking the lib- 
erty of addressing you.—W. A. Moore, Albu- 
querque, New Mex. 

Answer.—(a) It depends wholly upon what 
kind of work the rifle is to be called upon 
to do. The .30-30 Winchester is much lighter 
than the model 1895, and has less power and 
range. If the power anc range of the .30-30 
are sufficient, it is the best weapon, due to 
its lighter weight. On the other hand if the 
work anticipated calls for considerable power 
or range, or both, the .30-40 is best, in spite 
of its greater weight. (b) The maximum 
range of the .30-30, based upon the ballistic 
coefficient shown by the Winchester ballistic 
tables, which we understand are determined 
by actual firings, and which is .272, the bullet 
has, when fired at a muzzle velocity of 2,000 
ft. sec., an extreme range, under normal at- 
mospheric conditions, of 3,756 yards. (c) The 
extreme accurate range of the .30-30, as weil 
as that of any other cartridge, is purely 
relative. There is no established standard of 
accuracy with which to compare it, hence 
standards vary. What one would call ac- 
curate work another might condemn as in- 
accurate. One firm advertises that its rifles 
will group ten shots on a postal card at 
500 yards. Lieutenant Whelen states that 
this same outfit is too inaccurate for satis- 
factory game shooting. If it will do this 
work then the 1,500-yard antelope will again 
be in danger. Lieutenant Whelen’s standard 
of accuracy for a game rifle is about an 8-in. 
group at 200 yards, or the diameter of the 
standard bullseye. Accepting this as a stand- 
ard, the .30-30 should do good work up to 
about 600 yards, keeping its shots in a 24-in. 
bullseye at that range. In good weather it 
will doubtless do better, and in bad weather 
worse. The Remington-U. M. Co., credit 


Cc. 
it with an accurate range of 500 to 700 yards, 


which we consider about right. This means 
that it should keep within a bullseye having 
a diameter of four inches for each 100 yards 
of range. This, however, we are of the im- 
pression, involves the use of metal-cased bul- 
lets or a better quality of soft-point bullets 
than are usually furnished for that cartridge. 
Accuracy is far more a question of the bul- 
let used than of the shell, powder or rifle, 
and the soft-point bullets furnished for the 
.80-30 are about the worst lot we have ever 
encountered, both as regards uniformity of 
size, fit or squareness of base. To prevent 
rust, clean carefully, oil with some good rust- 
preventing oil. Acme nitro-solvent oil, Three- 
in-One, Many-use, or the oils or greases made 
by the different rifle manufacturers are all 
good, as is a good quality of sperm oil. Avoid 
all vegetable oils, as they contain acids.— 
Editor. 

Will you please inform me the caliber, and 
if I can buy ammunition for the foilowing 
rifle: It is an old army rifle; has Reming- 
ton actions, but don’t know whether Reming- 
ton make or a Spanish make; single shot; 
three lands and three grooves; measurements 
from groove to groove, .617-in. The Winches- 
ter people advertise a .58 caliber, adapted to 
various transformed muskets. Would this 
caliber fit it, and what is the actual caliver 
of it?—Geo. H. Keeler, N. Y. City. 

Answer.—In all probability the rifle is of 
foreign make. The Winchester .58 caliber 
cartridges were made to fit a number o0i 
muzzle-loading army muskets, principally 
Springfield, which were transformed into 
breech-loaders, Their diameter of bore was 
.588-in., thus a true .58 caliber. Your rifle 
measures .029-in. larger and is a .61 caliber. 
The 20-gauge gun measures .615-in. in diain- 
eter, while yours is but .002-in. larger; there- 
fore in case you desire to shoot it you might 
have it chambered for the 20-gauge brass 


shotgun shell, either full length or cut off as 
short as you wished; have the Marlin Fire- 
arms Co., of New Haven, Conn., make you a 
mould to fit the barrel and make up a charge. 
Of course this would cost some money, but 
we assume your desire to shoot the rifle 
arises from sentimental rather than practical 
reasons, It certainly should kick!—Editor. 


I am seeking a little information in regard 
to rebuilding an old-time sporting rifle 
which has been in the family for years. It 
has half-stock of beautiful birdseye maple, 
which is in good shape, but needs new barrel, 
and my idea is to combine the beautiful oid 
lines with modern small-bore and tapering 
barrel and shooting a modern long spitzer 
bullet, and to use some form of bulk smoke- 
less or semi-smokeless powder. Now, is it 
possible to get good results with this com- 
bination in a cap-and-ball gun? I suspect 
there would not be a sufficient up-set in bul- 
let, but could not a hollow-base bullet with 
paper patch be used in this case? Of course 
a soft lead bullet would have to be used. 
Would there be danger of fusing bullet if 
greased patch were used? The combination IL 
want is the most hay py ae? and greatest range 
consistent with lead bullet of spitzer type, 
using some form of low-pressure smokeless 
powder, and caliber .30 or .32, I will appre- 
ciate any information or suggestion on this 
line. I have used forty-five different models 
and types of shotguns, rifles and revolvers 
in past fifteen years and won’t be satisfied 
until this proposed freak is tried out, if it is 
practical.—E. R. Fraser, Gibson City, Ill. 


Answer.—We appreciate your desire to util- 
ize the old relic. We have had that fever our- 
selves. It is obvious that you could procure 
a .30 or .32 caliber barrel, turned down to the 
desired shape, screw in the breech-pin, fill 
in the forestock where the barrel was tapered, 
load with black powder and get some shoot- 
ing. We hardly think smokeless powder is 
practicable, since the fit of the bullet of the 
muzzle-loader is almost wholly dependent 
upon upset, and the upset is not there with 
the bulk smokeless which you would use. As 
to using a hollow-based bullet, it would 
seem that the powder gases would come up 
outside the bullet as well as inside the hol- 
low, and thus neutralize the expansive tend- 


. ency of the gases in the hollow. J. H. Johns- 


ton, of the Great Western Gun Works, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., makes a specialty of barrels for 
muzzle loaders. It is easy, likewise, to adapt 
a breech-loading barrel by drilling and tap- 
ping a hole to screw in the “barrel” which 
carries the tube. Were it our case we would 
consider seriously the project of procuring a 
barrel of some of the high-grade steels suit- 
able for smokeless a such as a Krag 
or Springfield barrel, or one of the Winches- 
ters, such as a No, 8 single-shot of nickel 
steel, Screw in the breech-pin and fit the 
barrel to the stock. Then have a gunsmith 
adjust a breech-block and chamber the bar- 
rel in the same manner as the old Springfield 
muskets were transformed into muzzle-load- 
ers—by hinging the breech-block to the up- 
per portion of the barrel and tipping them 
up forward to open. Naturally the parts 
could be made much lighter than in the 
Springfield, and you could retain your origi- 
nal stock, lock, hammer, etc., uninjured and 
unchanged, At the same time you could use 
ammunition of the .30-30 class, and very 
likely the .30-40, without trouble. Of course 
it would cost some money, but it would be 
worth it to the true gun lover. We would 
be pleased to learn of your success if you 
try it.—Editor. 


I would like your advice on the following: 
I intend to buy a Colt Single-Action Army 
belt gun, to pse while tagger, | and tim- 
ber-cruising. Which caliber would you ad- 
vise me to get—.44-40, .44 S. & W. Special, or 
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Bait and Bait Casting Rods 


Everybody admits the absolute superiority of "BRISTOL" Bait and 
Bait Casting Rods. They hang better in the hand, the line runs more freely, 
the length is just right, the Bait Rods have a locking device for fastening 
the reel as have the Bait Casting Rods without finger hook, the guides are 
an improvement over anything else on the market, the rods are beautifully 
finished, the material and workmanship are of such a superior quality 
that the rods are guaranteed for three years. 

Go to the country where Bait Casting is the major sport and you will 
find "BRISTOL" Rods overwhelmingly predominating. Don’t make the 
mistake to think that all steel rods are "BRISTOLS". Unfortunately there are 
imitations. Look on the handle for the trade mark name as shown above. 


No. 33, Light Bait Casting Rod, extremely classy, $12.00. No. 35, New Telescopic 
oint Locking Bait Casting Rod, $4.50 to $5.50. No. 27, All agate, offset tip, Bait Casting 
od, $11.00. No. 30, Pocket Bait Casting Rod, new angle agate tip, $10.00. 


New Silk Wound De Luxe "BRISTOL" Bait Casting Rod in Washable De 
Luxe Glove Leather Silk-lined case, full jeweled, with extra tip, $25.00. 


Send for Catalogue—Free 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., 88 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 
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.45 Colt? Also what is the reason of your 
choice?—N. Weithofer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Answer.—Of the three cartridges men- 
tioned we will first eliminate the .44-40 be- 
cause it is a rifle cartridge and loaded with 
a- powder too coarse to burn properly in the 
short barrel of a revolver, although burning 
nicely in the longer barrel of a rifle. When 
used in a revolver much of the powder dves 
not burn, but its weight increases the recoil 
without contributing in any way to tie 
striking ener;sy. Also it fouls more than a 


clean-burning cartridge. Of the remaining 
two cartridges, in case you intend to use 
black powder, we would recommend the Colt 
.45 for the reason that it hasalarger powder 
space and is loaded to develop more velocity 
and power than is the .44 S. & W. Speciai. 
If smokeless powder is to be used, we would 
recommend the .44 S. & W. Special for the 
reason that its chamber room is less and with 
smokeless powder it burns more thoroughly 
and consequently uniformly, and the shoot- 
ing is more uniform and accurate.—Editor. 


“Some” Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This year I had 
made to order the most perfect pistol for 
the use of winter hunting behind the dogs. 
I bought a .50 caliber Remington pistol, had 
it fitted with a 16-inch .25-35 Savage bar- 
rel, Sheard front and peep rear sight, and 
reduced the trigger pull. Weil, this is surea 
long-range pistol and when one of those 
.25-35 soft-nose bullets hits a deer in the 
shoulder it’s down to stay. 

I found out that if I want to shoot a lion 
through the head, a soft-nose bullet will 
simply ruin the skull. The recoil is about 
the same as a .44. 

I can hit a five gallor. coal oil can at 
100 yards, off-hand, with this pistol, nine 
times out of every ten shots. I got my 
limit of two deer with it this fall. I got 
these at the same time. There were 
four deer in the bunch. First shot about 
60 yards broke the shoulder on a two-point 
buck; second shot broke its back above 
shoulder blade and killed it on the spot. A 
large four-pointer was seen to walk slowly 
up a slope on the hillside, about 100 yards 
off; one shot was fired, the bullet barely 
grazed the heart. The deer ran about fifty 
yards and fell dead. I surely was very much 
pleased with such work of accuracy. The 


man at the ordinary deer distances cf about 
40 to 100 yards in the heavy timber, who 
doesn’t feel competent to kill his deer with 
guns of the .25-35 or .30-30 class would do 
well to spend a little time in target prac- 
tice before going hunting. As for shoulder 
shots, any of these small high-power guns 
are simply frightful the way they spoil 
meat. 

For the large, heavy game I am perfectly 
satisfied with my remodeled Winchester, 
1906, take down rimless, using the U. M. C. 
umbrella point. .This gun has a 20-inch 
barrel and weighs only 7% pounds. The 
work of trimming it down was done by 
myself. 

This gun is not fit for deer as it tears 
too much, but it sure is the thing for hunt 
ing the big bears of the coast where the 
country often is quite rough. A short gun 
handles much quicker when a man has to 
act and think quick as lightning; where a 
shot often directed at the right time and 
place will save a valuable dog from getting 
killed in some of the mix-ups that at times 
occur between an infuriated big bear and a 
pack of equally maddened bear dogs. 

Washington. P. C. PETERSON. 


The Rocky Mountain Interstate Trap Shooting Tournament 


The fifth annual trap shooting tournament 
of the Rocky Mountain Interstate Sports- 
men’s Association was held on their new 
grounds, south of Englewood (just outside 
of Denver), June 3, 4 and 5. Inclement 
weather prevailed during the entire shoot, 
and many good scores were marred by 
wind and rain. The attendance was not 
up to the management’s expectation, only 
forty-four shooters, representing New Mex- 
ico, Wyoming, Nebraska and Colorado, tak- 
ing part. The unfavorable weather prob- 
ably was the cause. In the face of un- 
favorable conditions, remarkable shooting 
marked the big meet, and many long runs 
resulted, Carl Nelson of Rawlins, Wyo., 
hanging up the long run for the tourna- 
ment with 124 to his credit. Franz Bendel 
of Sedgwick, Colo., won the high amateur 
average on sixteen-yard targets, with a 
score of 480 out of 500. For the profes- 
sionals, Earl Morgan of Salt Lake City was 


first, with 482 out of 500. The Spalding 
trophy, representing the state champion- 
ship, was won by C. D. Plank of Denver, 
with a score of.96. The Interstate Asso- 
ciation championship was won by Fred 
King of Delta, Colo.; score, 98. Art Huff of 
Victor, Colo., retained the Denver Post tro- 
phy with a score of 95 from the twenty-two- 
yard line. Ralph Starkey of North Platte, 
Neb., won the double target event, break- 
ing 44 out of 50. C. D. Plank of Denver and 
George Burt of Glenwood Springs tied on 
high general average, with 601 out of 650. 
Art Huff of Victor was elected for presi- 
dent, and Victor selected for the next state 
shoot. 





The Sunrise (Wyo.) Gun Club will hold 
its registered shoot, with $150 added and 
three Interstate Association trophies, on 
July 4-5, 1915, at Sunrise, Wyo. H. S. Hill 
is secretary, 
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LIGHT YOUR WAY 


In Camp, Garage, Motor Boat, or Home with 


EVERFADY FLASHLIGHTS 


Powerful — dependable — instant light at the 
touch of your thumb. 
Carry one in your pocket. 
Have one in your auto and 
motor boat tool kits. Keep 
one beside your bed at night 
— always. 
No wires, no matches, no 
danger of fires. Wind and 
rainproof. 


Get Real Service 


EVEREADY hts combine 
sturdy Cases and EVEREADY 
Mazda Lamps with the famous 
EVEREAD Tungsten pan 
ies which are absolutely 
anteed for long and usefu life. No. 2681 

15 styles, from vest pocket to Nickel Tubu- 

& ig 00 dealers: If” "t 
- ealers yours can a 
Fibre supply you— write us. anne Reset. 
Send ved Free Illustrated U. S., $1.50; 
talogue No. 60. Canada, $1.65" 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


by Of National Carbon Co. 
“ Long Island City New York City 
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You can 
really enjoy 


when your outfit bears the Abercrombie 
stamp — assuring lightness of weight, com- 
pactness, and reliability in every kind of 
camp emergency. 
Abercrombie camping equipment 4 :~ _ 
sult of 23 years’ experience — no 
learned sheoey. TENTS S. COOKING Our. 
FITS, FISHING TA RIFLES, PACKS, 
CANOES, CLOTHING, SHOES — for the 
camping party large or small. Abercrombie 
can guide you toa selection that will satisfy. 


Useful tips on camp equipment are in 
Catalog Y. It's free—send for it. 


Going SALT-WATER FISHING this sea- 
son? Let us help you pick out an outfit that 
will fit the fish you’re after and hold them. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 

311 Broadway (A®=2CROMBIES) New York 
Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoi 
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To show you 
Sample how rust - free 
and clean you can keep your 


gun we will send you this 
sample tube of 


Corol 


World’s Mest Efficient Gun Dressing 


if you write for it, mentioning your dealer’s 
name. Send For It Today. 


COROL SALES CO, 1433 Fisher Bidg., Chicago 








Absolutely Safe—Carries Easily — Compact 


Knock Bown AXE, 


Made of best drop forged steel, strongest 
hickory handle. Just right for good grip 
and a hard blow. Remove thumb screw and 
place blade in fibre sheath at end of handle. 
Your belt slips through hole in blade, carry- 
ing easily and safely. At all best dealers or circular on 
request. For $2.00 we will send axe prepaid. 
Michigan Knock-Down Axe Co. 
307 Gd. River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








KNIFE § 


Handy shaped 
blade —— this | knife best for me- 
ies, sportsmen and farmers; 
‘ight but strong; resharpened easily. 





i\ Stag handle, German silver finish; 
blades file tested, hand forged from 
razor stee! and so - amma Sample 83c, 
8 for $2.00 postpa 


Seni rcs ome tt FREE 
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A Statement on Army Shoes Corrected 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Chauncey Thomas’ 
reference to the new army shoe and its 
makers seems so unjust that we are moved 
to ask for some of your valued space in 
which to reply. Knowledge of the truth 
about the new army shoe will decrease the 
number of tenderfooted sportsmen among 
your readers and will not do us a bit of 
harm. 

So, thanking you for the free advertising, 
we offer to Brother Thomas and your thou- 
sands of other readers extracts from the 
unbiased testimony of Lieut. Townsend 
Whelen, U. S. A., in the current issue of 
Field and Stream. 

“The new United States army. shoe on 
the Munson last,” says Lieutenant Whelen, 
“is the only perfect shoe made, When fit- 
ted with common sense and in accordance 
with certain principles adduced from ex- 
perience with thousands of men it will 
neither deform nor abrade the feet under 
continued hard marching over rough roads. 

“In the light of what the army now 
knows, sore feet are absolutely inexcusable, 
and the presence of sore feet in an officer’s 


command is a cause for investigation as to 
the efficiency of the officer. 

“Every sportsman should know: (a) 
That deformed feet cannot march well or 
far, and are exceedingly prone to abrasions 
which make continued walking almost tor- 
ture; (b) that when the full weight of the 
body falls on a foot it lengthens and widens 
about half an inch; (c) that long-continued 
walking or rough roads cause an increased 
blood supply in the feet, which still further 
increases their size; (d) that the usual 
method of fitting shoes to the feet makes 
no allowance for this great increase in the 
size of the feet during such walking as 
usually falls to the daily lot of the sports- 
man; (e) that in absence of detailed knowl- 
edge on the subject, the best rule to follow 
is that when the clerk advises a No. 8-B, 
to take a No. 9-E; but even this will not 
suffice if the shoes are so shaped as to de- 
form the feet. 

“There is but one shoe made in America 
which does not deform the feet.” 

Yours for a perfect understanding, 
JOSEPH M. HERMAN SHOE COMPANY. 

Boston, June 3, 1915. 


A Home-Made Reflecting Baker 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To a party on a 
camping trip, there are several problems 
to solve, i. e., the best method of cooking 
the food, baking bread, making a bed, jerk- 
ing venison and making a dryer for drying 
jerked venison. To make a reflecting baker 
a number of five-gallon cans will be needed. 
These can be brought to camp, packed with 
provisions, in their original cases, nailed 
up. They should have a list of the contents 
tacked on outside, with the gross weight 
marked on case, weight not to exceed fifty 
pounds. These will pack very nicely and 
balance, equal weight on pack animal. The 
cases can be used to make a table, or 
shelves and other useful things about camp. 

The reflecting baker is made by opening 
up two cans and riveting them end to end 
with split rivets. Split the cans up one 
corner, from top to bottom, and cut along 
the bottom and top each way. to the next 
corner; double the bottom sides under and 
the top sides up, at an angle that will re- 
flect heat into the reflector. Nail a billet 
of wood as long as the reflector, between 


the bottom flap and the bottom of the re- 
flector. This will prevent the _ reflector 
from rolling over; then punch holes in the 
ends and center partition. Use copper wire 
and cross it in each reflector; the wire 
must sag, so that the pan will stay in the 
reflector. With the wire stretched taut, 
the pan will slide out into the fire. 

Build the fire against a bank, or rock, 
or a fire-back, made of green billets be- 
tween stakes, something to throw the heat 
into the reflector; you will#need a hot fire 
and the reflector must be the right dis- 
tance from the fire. Biscuits will brown in 
from ten to twenty minutes; any time under 
ten minutes, or: over twenty minutes will 
spoil them. 

This reflecting baker, made right, will be 
as good as any you can buy and, costing 
nothing, can be left in camp when packing 
up. The cans for the reflector should be 
opened on one side when packing with pro- 
visions; the others for the stove and for 
pails, etc., can be opened at the end, ends 
and sides left on, not to be cut off. 

Calif. R. W. EVANS. 


A Simple Receipt for Flap-Jacks 


One teacupful of flour for each man, 
half a tablespoonful of baking powder, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of 
salt, beat well to thin batter, fry in lard. 


This will make four good-sized flap-jacks, 
all that a hungry man can eat. Syrup can 
easily be made of sugar. 

Minn, A. A, THOMAS. 
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SLEEP ON AIR 


witH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


posed be the tio Cam Playsicione, ae = 
‘atients jportsmen ° 
lek Wied, tain, oot and watee-guacl, Peake Guz. 

is for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. 
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Air Goods Co. 
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“DON’T BUY BLADES” $1.00 


Our Newly patented Safety Razor Blade Sharp- Postpaid 
ener! It actually hones and strops all make 

blades. Make one blade last you the year round. CANADA 
Puts an edge on a blade in 10 seconds. Save 

35c on each dozen! Pays for itself in a hurry. 

Combination Hone and Strep, with blade grip, 

packed in plush lined case. Tell your friends 

about it. 


THE ALMORE CoO, 
850 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Porto-PANAMA Hats 


COOL AS A DROP OF DEW 
Hand-woven, soft, durable, comfortable. Good as theSouth 
American Panama but cooler, lighter, moredressy. Direct 
from maker to you $1.50 postpaid. State size and send 
money order. Money refunded if you are not perfectly 
satisfied, Very stylish for Ladies this year. MARTIN LOPEZ & CO., 
P. O. Box 148—L17, San GermA&n, Porto Rico. 
Reference: Bank de Economias, San German. 
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No craving for tobacco in any form 

immediately upon taking Tobacco eemer. - 
Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit unaided. 

It’s a losing fight against heavy odds and means a 
serious shock to the nervous system. Let the to- \|' 
bacco habit quit YOU. It will quit you, if you will “= 
just take Tobacco Redeemer, according to direc- 
tions for two or three days. It is the most marvel- 
ously quick and thoroughly reliable remedy for the 
tobacco habit the world has ever known. 


Not a Substitute 


is absolutely harmless and 
contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind. It is 
in no sense a substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use 
tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. 
It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel better 
in every way. It makes not a particle of difference 
how long you have been using tobacco, how much 
you use or in what form you use it—whether you 
smoke cigars, <igacetten, give. chew plug or fine cut 
or use snuff, will positively 
banish every A... of desire in from 48 to 72 hours. 
This we absolutely guarantee in every case or 
money refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing the deadly 
effect of tobacco upon the human gyetems and positive cont 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly free you of the 

Newell Pharmacal Company 


Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 

















INVESTING. Fon PROFIT. FREE 


t is worth 810 a copy t ge A —= 
paw ve AL to invest of er however smal 
unpro: Btabiy. or who can save ts - aan 


per mo smn fh. bu who hasn’t learned the art of ipower of 
‘or profit. It demonstrates t wer 0! 
money, the know’ 
the masses, It reveals the enormous one Ma from 
and shows how to makethe same profits. Itexplains 
d why made: how 

To introduce my magazine write 

d it six months, absolutely FREE. 

LBARBER, Pab.. R174 26W Jeckson Bvd., Chicago, ill, 








SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. In 25c bottles 
at all Sporting Goods Stores. Prepared by 


J. A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 
14th and Stout Sts., DENVER 





WEBSTER & STEVENS 


COMMERCIAL ——— 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you want done. 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 


Detroit canoes can’t ce 


MACHINISTS 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES 
We Have Four Special Catalogues Covering 
SCREWS, KEYS, EMERY WHEELS, BELTING 
Steel Tubing, Brass Tubing, Sheet, Rod and Wire 
MACHINISTS’ AND REPAIRERS’ TOOLS 


M. L. FOSS s3stssisiass 











M. nad FOSS, 1729 California St., Denver, Colo. 
Dear Sir--I am interested in subject marked X. Please send me 


























BOOKS 


Modern Tennis, by P. A. Vaile; 300 pages; il- 
lustrated; $2 net; Funk & Wagnalis Co., 
New York, 


Tennis is here explained, commented upon, 
and made absolutely clear by Mr. Vaile from 
the simple forehand stroke to the most com- 
plicated of the American cut services, with 
a detailed treatment of volleys, smashes, 
backhand play, etc., in a manner which ex- 
hibits the author’s profound knowledge and 
long experience of the game. From this book 
beginners can learn how to make the first 
simple strokes, and even the method of hold- 
ing the racket—very important points when 
commencing to play the game, inasmuch as 
the progress of the player depends upon his 
style and, consequently, upon the method by 
which his play has been formed from its in- 
ception. In following Mr. Vaile’s advice to 
tyros, young players can be certain of ac- 
quiring a style of play that will be weil 
thought out and susceptible of rapid im- 
provement. 


On Sunset Highways, by Thomas D. Murphy; 
376 pages; lavishly illustrated; $3 net. The 
Page Co., Boston, Mass. 


The author, in this work, makes no pre- 
tense at having covered everything worth 
while in California—the state whose scenic 
beauties and great stretches of highway are 
treated. Neither has he chosen routes so dif- 
ficult as to be inaccessible to the ordinary 
motor tourist. He has not attempted a guide 
book in the usual sense, his first aim appar- 
ently being to reflect by description and pic- 
ture something of the charm or that favored 
country. One can not get the idea of this 
wonderful country from the railway train, or 
even from the splendid electric system that 
covers most of the country surrounding Los 
Angeles, The contents include such interest- 
ing chapters as the following: “Round About 
Los Angeles,” “Round About San Diego,” 
“Santa Barbara to Monterey,” “Monterey to 
San Francisco,” ete. The volume contains a 
splendid copyrighted state road map, and al- 
together is a most acceptable traveling com- 
panion to the motor tourist. 


Trout in Lakes and Reservoirs, by Ernest 
Phillips; 123 pages; illustrated; bound in 
blue cloth; $1.00 net; Longmans, Green & 
Co., London and New York. 


This book has to do primarily with arti- 
ficial “dead-waters,” but the angler will find 
much information of value regarding lake 
fishing and dead-waters such as occur on 
nearly all large streams. The advice upon 
fly-fishing and spinning is particularly 
good. I miss my guess if the American 
angler does not find this book of real 
worth, oO. W.S. 


The Model T’Ford Car, Its Construction, Op- 
eration and Repair, by Victor W. Page, 
Member of the Society of Automobile En- 
gineers; cloth bound, 300 pages; over 100 
diagrams and half-tone illustrations; $1; 
The Norman W. Henley Pub. Co., N. Y. 


This is the most complete and practical in- 
struction book ever published on the Ford 
ear. All parts of the Ford Model T car are 
described and illustrated in a eomprehensive 
manner and nothing is left for the reader to 
guess at. The construction is fully treated 
and the operating principles made clear to 
everyone. Complete instructions for driving 


and repairing are given. Every detail is 
treated in a non-technical yet thorough man- 
ner. This book is written specially for Ford 
drivers and owners by a recognized automo- 
bile engineering authority and an expert on 
the Ford, who has driven and repaired Ford 
cars for a number of years. He writes for 
the average man in a practical way from 
actua: knowledge. All parts of the Ford 
Model T car are described. All repair pro- 
cesses are illustrated and fully explained. 
Every owner of a Ford car will do well to 
get this book at once. 


We have received from the publisher, G. 
Schirmer, New York City, beautifully printed 
copies of “Folk Dances of Finland,” and 
“Folk Dances of Denmark,” by Elizabeth 
Burchenal, gotten up in music size edition, 88 
pages, and containing photographic illustra- 
tions and descriptions of these dances, to- 
gether with the music thereof. The books 
> ed $1.50 each in paper and $2.50 in 
cloth. 

(Above beoks for sale by Outdoor Life. 
Postage extra.) 





Trade Literature 


H. R. Chadwick & Co., 1205 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, are sending out literature de- 
scribing the Dan Kidney row boats, built 
especially for detachable motors. 





Commendatory Words from 
Appreciative Readers 


I read five different other magazines on 
hunting, fishing, etc., but I could, and would, 


not do without Outdoor Life. In my opinion, 
it is unexcelled by any other magazine on 
the great outdoors.—Geo. E. Schmeling, Suv. 
Germantown, Wis. 


The February issue of Outdoor Life cer- 
tainly was in all its departments. 
Really, I do not see how it could be im- 
proved, unless you should decide to enlarge 
or publish semi-monthly hereafter. Nothing 
would suit me better, as I would sooner pay 
double for Outdoor Life than subscribe for 
other magazines, which in my opinion are 
not equal to Outdoor Life.—Alfred Loetscher, 
Sibley, Ia. 

I beg to enclose express order for $1.75 
subscription to Outdoor Life for one year, 
starting with the January number. I don’t 
think that I have missed a copy of Outdoor 
Life in the last fourteen years, and consider 
it the best of the sporting magazines. I par- 
ticular enjoy the Arms and Ammunition col- 
umns. Anything new in the gun line is sure 
to be found in this section, and you have 
such splendid articles by the best authorities. 
~-Douglas Mackay, Montreal, Canada. 


I am greatly pleased with your magazine. 
1 like it best of all the outdoor publications— 
chief of all becayse it stands for something 
more than glorifying the wanton destruction 
of wild life. Your magazine preaches tolera- 
tion, the spirit which, if followed, will give 
our sons something to hunt and fish, and 
not strip the country to satisfy a few game 
hogs today. Your work in behalf of the 
much-gigineget bears will surely or its 
Se enry W.. Shoemaker, New ork 
city. 





